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SERMON I. 


A Converſation, becoming the Goſpel 


of Cu RIST, 
os 


Er H Es. iv. I. 


FT therefore, the P riſoner of the Lord, 


beſeech you, that ye walk worthy 
of the Vacation, wherewith ye are 


called. 


o U will obſerve the ſtrong man- 
ner, in which the Apoſtle urges 
[GB 8 the Exhortation contained in the 
Mert. 1 therefore, the Priſoner 
of Fu Lord, beſeech jou; I, Paul, who re- 
« ceived my Commiſſion immediately from 
6 JesUs CHRIST, to preach his Goſpel to 

Nai. 8 B « the 


f 


A Converſation, becoming 
te the World; and who am now enduring 


« Bonds nd Impriſonment, in conſequence 
« of my Fidelity in diſcharging my Office; 


© which Circumſtance ought to give my Ad- 


ce vice additional Weight with you; both on 
the footing of common Humanity, which 
ce naturally diſpoſes Men to pay a high re- 
ce gard to innocent Sufferers; and as my 
e Sufferings are an evidence of the Sincerity | 
© and Uprightneſs of my Heart in what I 


c have preached to the World: I beſeech 
you: I do not aſſume Authority and Do- 


ce minion over you, but by the Endearments 
« of Love, and with the Gentleneſs and 
© Goodneſs of the Chriſtian Spirit, I requeſt, 
ce and intreat it of you, that you would 
ee hearken to, and comply with this Exhor- 
tation,“ viz. That you would walk worthy 


of the Vocation, wherewith ye are called. 


In enlarging on this Subject, ] Galt” 


I. Su Ew, what is meant here, by the Vo- 
cation, where with we are called. 

II. Wrar it is to Walk worthy of it. And 

III. Orr ER ſome Arguments, why we 
ſhould be careful thus to walk. 


I HALL 


1d 
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I sHALL not need to ſay much on the SERM. 


Firſt Head, vis. What is meant by the Vo- 
cation, wherewith we are called. It 1s, in 
ſhort, the CHRISTIAN RERLIGITION, to the 
Profeſſion af which we are called; and 


from which we are denominated: It is the 


Goſpel of Jesus CuR IST, which we have 
delivered unto us, and which we open» 
ly receive, and declare to take for the Rule 


of our Faith and Manners. This Goſpel or 


Religion of JIxsus CHRIST, may be conſi- 


dered as conſiſting of theſe two Parts. 


1ſt, As Inſtructing us in 7. ruth to be be- 


lieved. And, 


2dly. ENjoinING on us Rules of Lif: and 
Conduct; directing us what we are to per 


If it be alked then, 


II. Wrar is meant by melting worthy of 


the Vacation, wherewith we are called? I 
Anſwer briefly ; It is to walk conformably 
to this Religious Profeſſion we make: agree 


ably to the Goſpel of CHRIST JEsvs; as it is 
2 Rule of Faith and Guide of Practice. For 
then, indeed ſhall we derive the greateſt Ho- 
nour, both upon ourſelves and our Religion, 
when there is the moſt perfect Harmony 

2 and 
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and Conſiſtency between our Condu and 
our Profeſſions. — The Goſpel of CHRIST, as 
I told you, conſiſts in two Things; the 
Doctrines of Faith, and the Duties of Obe- 
dience: and, if we will walk «orthy of it, 
we muſt live ſuitably to it, in both theſe 
Reſpects. 


Finsr. We muſt endeavour to live a- 


greeably to a ſincere and hearty Belief of 


thoſe Declarations of Grace and Mercy, that 


are revealed in the Goſpel. In it we have the 


good News of Happineſs and Salvation pro- 
cured for Mankind by a Mediator: That 


Jesus CurIsT hath undertaken the great 


Work of reconciling Sinners to a juſt and 
holy Gop ; and by that Reconciliation, to 
make a way for us fo enter into everlaſting 
Bliſs. Now, we may be ſaid to walk wor- 


thy of this Doctrine, when we live ſuitably 
to the Obligations, which this Grace of the 


Goſpel lays us under. What Obligations 
theſe are, the Apr/tle tells us, Titus ii. 11, 12. 


The Grace of God, that bringeth Salvation, 
bath appeared to all Men; teaching us, that 
denying Ungodlineſs and wordly Luſts, we 
ſhould live ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly in this 
preſent World. It is the greateſt reproach 

that 
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that can be caſt upon the Doctrine of SkRNM. 
 Cur1sT, that it makes Men Libertines, or I. 
gives them Indulgence to Sin, Some may TED 
perhaps argue, that if Cur1sT procured 
Happineſs and Salvation for Men, there can 
remain no Neceflity for them to cultivate 
Holineſs, or be very ſtrict about their Con- 
duct: But this is a wretched Inference, 
which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of with the ut- 
moſt Deteſtation. Shall we continue in Sin, 
that Grace may abound? God forbid ! Cer- 
tainly Cyr1sT never intended, by becoming 
a Propitiation for the Sins of Men, to en-. 
courage their Wickedneſs; nor that the Pro- 
miſes of the Goſpe! ſhould be produced to 
invalidate the Precepts of the Moral Law: 

But, as the Apoſtle tells us, He gave bim- 
ſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all 
Iniquity, and purify to himſelf a peculiar 
People, zealous of good Works, The proper 
Influence, which the divine Mercy ſhould 
have upon us, is to engage us to conform 
to the divine Purity, as the Apoſtle ſays, 
2 Cor. vii. 1. Having theſe Promiſes, i. e. 
The Promiſes of Gwace and Aſſiſtance by 
Jesus CHRIST, let ueleanſe ourſelves from 
all Filthineſs of Fleſh and Spirit, perfecting 
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Holineſs in the fear of God, So, 1 John 
ui. 3. And every Man that hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. 
Now, when the Grace and Mercy of Gop, 


exhibited to us in the Goſpel of CuR IST, is 


ſuffered to have its genuine and kindly Ef- 
fects upon us, to an holy and unblamable 


Life, then is our Converſation worthy of the 


Vocation, wherewith we are called. 
SECONDLY. To walk worthy of the Voca- 


| tion wherewith we are called, includes in it, 


that we live conformably to the Commands 
of the Goſpel, which requires of us the Du- 


ties of a good Life, in order to our eternal 


Salvation. There are ſome Virtues that 


ſeem to have a peculiar ſuitableneſs to the 
Chriſtian Profeſſion: The Apoſtle mentions 
ſome in the Words next following the Text, 


With all Iowlineſs and meekneſs, with long fuf- 


fering, forbearing one another in Love, en- 


deavoring to keep the Unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of Peace. Theſe and ſuch like Vir- 
tues, have a peculiar Suitableneſs to the Ge- 
nius of the Chriſtian Religion; and if we 
practiſe them, we ſhall walk worthy of it, and 
in the moſt effectual manner recommend and 

diſplay 
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diſplay the Worth and Excellence of it in the 


view of the World. More particularly, 

1. HumiLiTyY, and Lowlineſs of Mind, 
is a Grace, that exceedingfy adorns the Doc- 
trine of CurIsT : And therefore it is called, 
The Ornament of a meek and quiet Spirit, which 


in the fight of God is of great Price. A 


proud, ſupercilious, ſelf- conceited Chriſtian, 
is a Monſter in Religion. As an Excreſcence 
in the Body is a Deformitv and Blemiſh to 
it z, ſo thoſe Profeſſors of Religion, that are 
pufft_up with Vanity and Conceit, are Ble- 


miſhes to the myſtical Body of ChRISTH; 


walk very unworthy of the Religion they 
profeſs, and bring a great deal of Diſcredit 
to it. There are two Sorts of Pride: One, 


which is converſant about the Body ; curi- 


ous in adorning that beyond Decency, and 


reckoning one's ſelf better, than others, on 


account of this exterior Finery: The ſecond 
ſort, is that, which lurks inwardly; when 
men are proud of their imagined Excellen- 


cies and Perfections; proud of their Wit, 
their Judgment, their Eloquence, or any 


other of Gop's Gifts: Nay, ſome are proud 
of their Graces and Virtues, and even of 
their imagin'd Humility itſelf, Now, tho 
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SxrM. the former Pride may be more childiſh and 
I. ridiculous; yet this latter, is not leſs perni- 
>= cious and deſtructive; both are contrary to 
the Precepts of the Goſpel, and bring a 
Blemiſh on the Profeſſors of it. 

Tur Rx are two Things, that render Pride, 
and eſpecially in a Chriſtian, diſagreeable 
and hateful. 1, Becauſe it renders men Un- 
ſociable. A Man of this Character looks on 
all others as below him; hates a Rival, and 
ſcorns to have an Equal. If all will not g 
mit to his Opinion in Matters of Dil 


3 | or to his Humour in Matters of Practice, 
=o he takes himſelf affronted by them; and be- 
i cauſe he hath given himſelf a kind of Supe- 


riority over others, he looks upen himſelf as 
* wronged, if others do not fo too; and ſuffer 
* bim to controul and govern them, as the 
9 only fit Perſon to do it. Hence we com- 
monly obſerve, that though there is a kind 
of Love and Complacency, among all other 
Sinners, one to another; — As the Drunkard 
loves his Companion; the Thief his Aſſoci- 
ate; and every Man labors to propagate his 
Vices to others, as many as he can; yet ſel- 
dom is it ſeen, that two proud Men can a- 
grce together ; For none 1s a greater Enemy 
to 


_ ſelves. 


| Love one to another. 
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to Pride in any but himſelf, than the proud 


Man: And that becauſe this is a Vice, which 
always claims Superiority and Pre-eminence, 


which the proud Man cannot bear in any 


but himſelf. 

2. PRIDE is always contentious, full of 
Quarrelling and Strife. If proud Men be 
touched in their Reputation, Intereſt, or even 
in their Fancy and Opinion; they preſently 


ſtorm, and cannot bear the leaſt thing, 


which they imagine an Injury done them: 
And therefore ſaith the wiſe Man, Prov. 


xiii. 10. Only by Pride cometh Contention.— 
But how infinitely unſuitable is this to the 


Doctrine of CrxrisT? The Apoſtle com- 
mands, Phil. ii. 3. That nothing be done out 
of Strife or vain-glory, but, in lowlineſs of 
Mind, let each efteem other better than them- 
A Temper, which, if ever Religion 
be delivered from Reproach and Oblo- 


quy, muſt be more carefully cultivated by 


the Profeſſors of it, than it uſually is. 

II. ANoTHER Grace ſuitable to our Re- 
ligion, is, Brotherly Love, Kindneſs and Una- 
nimity, John xiil. 3 5. By this ſhall all Men 
know that ye are my Diſciples, if ye have 
Love is a moſt beauti- 


ful 
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SERM. ful Grace, and that which gives a great 


I. 


Yd 


luſtre to Religion, and makes it beautiful 
was that, which the Heathens took 
moſt particular Notice of in the Primitive 
Chriſtians. We are all fellow-Members of 


the ſame myſtical Body, of which Jesvus 
 Cnr1sT is the Head: Now, as there is a 
Sympathy in the natural Body among the 


Members ; for if One ſuffers, All the reft ſuf- 


fer with it; or if Ons be honoured, All the 


reſt rejoice 11th it: So it ought to be among 


Chriſtians : For we are the Body of CurisT, 
and Members in particular. As the Apoſtle 
| ſpeaks, 1 Cor. xii. 26, 27. | 


III. Axor RRR Grace ſuitable to Religion, 
is, Forgiveneſs of Offences and Love to Enemies. 
This is a Duty ſtrongly preſſed upon us by 
St. Paul, Rom. xu. 21. Be not overcome 


F Evil, but overcome Evil with Good; By 


Praying for them, and being ready to do 
them all kind Offices of Humanity and Re- 
ſpect. While we thus manage the Diffe- 
rences, we have with others; whoever gets 
the better here in this World, yet certainly, 
at the laſt Day, the Victory and Crown will 
be adjudged our's. This our Saviour ſtrict- 
ly inſiſts on, Matt, v. 44.1 Joy unto you, love 


Nour 
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your Enemies ; Bleſs them, that curſe you; do 


Good to them, that hate you; and pray for 


them, which deſpitefully uſe, and perſecute you: 
He adds an Argument ; That ye may be the 


, Children of your Father, which is in Heaven; 


IT 
SERM. 
I. 


for he maketh his Sun to riſe on the Evil and 


on the Good; and ſendeth Rain on the Juſt, 
and on the Unjuſt, And that he might en- 
force this Duty upon us, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, He has taught us to pray, that 
Gop would forgive us our Sins, upon this 
very Condition, that we forgive them that 


| treſpaſs againſt us. 


THrvs I have finiſhed what I Wand un- 
der the two firſt Heads; having ſhewn what 


is meant by the Vocation wherewith we are 
called; And what is included in our walking 


worthy of it. 


IT now remains, that J offer 1 * 
hortations, which may be of uſe to engage 


us all to walk worthy of our holy Religion. 
What I propoſe to offer will be comprized 


under theſe two Particulars. 1. That the 


Profeſſion of the Doctrine of CHRIST is 


moſt Rational. 2. That it becomes us to 

live according to the Profeſſion we make of 

it, 
J. ON 
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1. Ox the firſt of theſe I ſhall be more 
brief; becauſe, I ſuppoſe it is granted by , 
all of us.—Even thoſe profane Wretches 


themſelves, who deſpiſe the Profeſſors of 


Religion and Godlineſs, and make the 
Things themſelves their Sport and Scorn ; 
yet have not the Impudence to avow, that 


it is purely for their Profeſſion ; but pretend 


it is for their Hypocriſy, becauſe they do 


not act ſuitably to it. The very Devil him- 


ſelf was forced to Confeſs, that Chriſtianity 
is the Doctrine, that ſhews unto us the 


Way of Life and Salvation, As xvi. 17. 


All other Religions in the World, are no- 
thing elſe but an Huddle of ridiculous Fool- 
eries, or horrid Superſtitions ; which the 
Prince of Darkneſs could never have im- 


_ poſed on Mankind, had he not blinded their 


Eyes, and triumphed over their Reaſon. — 
The Excellence of the Chriſtian Religion 
appears; Firſt, In the Purity of the Pre- 
cepts it preſcribes. Secondly, In the Tranſ- 
cendency of the Rewards it promiſes. 

Firſt. Tax Precepts of Chriſtianity are 
moſt Holy and Pure. As for the idolatrous 
Worſhip of the Heathens, it was abſurd and 
barbarous ; and commonly cruel or obſcene ; 
inſo- 


the Goſpel of Chriſt. 


inſomuch that CA ro was aſhamed to be pre- 


ſent at its Solemnities. 


As for the Jewiſb 


Religion, ſo much of it, as is not incorpo- 
rated into the Goſpel, though there was no- 


thing in it diſhoneſt or unlawful, yet it con- 
fiſted in external Obſervances; ſuch as Cir- 
cumciſion, Sacrifices, and diverſe Waſhings: 
which Gop, for Reaſons beſt known to him- 
ſelf, impoſed upon them, as it ſhould ſeem 


to keep them employed about the Ceremo- 


nies of their own Religion, who were ſo 
prone to fall into the Idolatry of other Na- 
tions. But the Doctrine of CHRIST, teach- 
eth us r worſhip him, who is a Spirit, in 
Spirit and in Truth ; and to employ ourſelves 


in thoſe Works, which have a natural and 


inſeparable Goodneſs in them. It requires 
us, not 70 circumciſe our Fleſh, but our 
Hearts: Not to offer up the Blood of Bulls, 
and of Goats, unto Gop, but the 5 acriſices 
of Prayer and Praiſe continually : Not to 


waſh our Garments, or our Cups; but t cleanſe 


Ourſelves from all Filthineſs both of Fleſh and 


Spirit: Not ſcrupulouſly to abſtain from 
certain kinds of Meats; but to abſtain from 


exceſs in any kinds of them. This is that 
Doctrine, which commands us to truſt Gop 
in 
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SERM. in all our Affairs; to depend on his Promi- 


ſes, as the beſt Security; to love and fear 
him, who is perfectly good, and infinitely 
great, as the whole of the Service he requires 
of us. This is the only Religion, which 
reaches to our Thoughts and Affections, 
and lays the Axe to the Root of our Vices; 
it penetrates into the inmoſt receſſes of our 
Hearts, and cenſures all the Wickedneſſes, 
that lie concealed there; which is ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the Goſpel of CHRIST excels 
all other Religions in the World, and alone 
is divine. 

Secondly. Tux Rewards of our Religion 
are moſt tranſcendent. That which neither 
Eye hath ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the Heart of Man to conceive, 
Gor hath prepared for thoſe that love him. 
Other Religions either ſpeak doubtfully of a 


future Reward, or elſe promiſe ſuch a one 


as is mean and ſordid; ſenſual Rewards fitted 
for a brutiſh Religion: But, our Saviour, 
having taught us to love Gop, promiſeth us 
the eternal Enjoyment of the Gop we love: 


He promiſeth us no leſs for the reward of 
our Love, than the obje&? of it: He aſſures 


us, that after a ſhort Life ſpent here in his 
Service, 


received up to a better; where all our Hopes 9 


ſhall be fulfilled, all our beſt Deſires ſatis- 
fied; and all our paſt Labours abundantly 
recompenſed ; when both our Souls and Bo- 
dies, that have been Partners ip this World, 
ſhall be Partakers together of inconceivable 


Happineſs in the bliſsful Viſion of Gop, and 


remain for ever in Joy and Glory. 
THis is the Religion, to the Profeſſion 


whereof we are called. And judge now, 


whether it be not moſt Rational to profeſs 
it? Were there any other, that was either 
ſo pure and holy in its Precepts, or ſo ex- 
cellent in its Promiſes, Mankind would not 
be to blame, if they adhered to it: But 
when all others, as far as they differ from 
this Doctrine of ChRIST, are but weak and 


beggarly Elements, at beſt ; enjoining, either 


what is impure and unneceflary ; and pro- 
miſing, either mean Rewards, or none at 
all ; then certainly it will follow, that unleſs 
it be a wiſe part not to embrace and profeſs 
any Religion at all, it is Folly not to em- 
brace and profeſs this. But there are cer- 
tain natural Impreſſions and Characters en- 

raven 
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Service, we ſhall be releaſed from all the Strm. 
Miſeries and Troubles of this World, and I. 
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graven upon our Minds of a Deity and ſu- 
preme Power, that ought to be feared and 
ſerved by us; that it is in ſhort, as neceſſary 
for us to be Religious in ſome way or other, 

to be Men. There are indeed many 


Practical Atheiſls even among Chriſtians 


themſelves, who live as without Gop in 
the World; many ſuch Fools, who ſay in 


their Hearts there is no Gop; or, who 


having looſe and miſtaken Opinions of a 
Deity, do not ſerve him as he requires; 


but for a contemplative Atheiſt, who will 


reſt in it as the deliberate and ſettled Judg- 


ment of his Mind, that there is no Gop, I 


very much doubt if there be, or ever was 


ſuch a one in the World : Wherefore, if to 
embrace ſome Religion be ſo natural and rea- 


ſonable ; and if all other Religions fall infi- 
nitely ſhort of the Excellency of the Doc- 
trine of CHRISTH; it remains, that it is moſt 


Rational for us to believe and profeſs this Re- 


World, that we are Chriſtians. 


ligion, and be ready to own it before all the 
I now 


proceed to ſhew 


\ 


II. Tu Ar, as the Profeſſion of the Doc- 
trine of CuRIST is moſt Rational; fo 1c 7s 


fi 
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fit we live anfwerably to ſuch a Profeſſion : 


This is plainly undeniable. If it be reaſon- 
able to profeſs it, certainly it muſt be rea- 


ſonable alſo to practice it; unleſs we intend 


to be Wiſe in Notions, and Fools: in Prac- 


tice. What Excuſe can they, who behave 


otherwiſe, plead for themſelves, at the dread- 


ful day of judgment? Muſt they not needs 


be ſelf. condemned: Condemned by their own 


Profeſſion, when it ſhall appear, that thoſe 


things, which they have acknowledged to 
be moſt excellent, have been moſt neglected 


by them: And that Gop, and their Saviour, 


whom they have profeſt with their Lips, 
they have deny'd in their Lives. 


Allow me 
to ſuggeſt to you the following Conſidera- 


1. ConsiDER, that Profeſſion without 


Practice is but meer Hypocriſy; and Hypocrijy 
is the greateſt Folly in the World. The Hy- 
pocrite trifles and plays with the all- ſeeing 


Gop, and thinks to conceal himſelf from 


thoſe Eyes, before which all things are naked 
and open ; than which, nothing can be more 
abſurd and fooliſh. —Let us Conſider further, 
what an infinite diſhonor, we by this Prac- 
tice caſt upon Gop ; while we lift up our 
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Eyes or our Hands to him; while we flatter 
him with our Mouths, though our Hearts 
are far from him: Is not this an opprobri- 
ous Treatment of Him ? Does it not be- 
ſpeak us to think him ſo weak as to be pleaſ- 
ed and put off with fair Words and empty 
Shews ? What mean and unworthy Appre- 


henſions muſt he entertain of the Divine 


Majeſty, who thinks to cover an ungodly, 
unholy Life with pretences of Piety and De- 
votion ? Is not this agreeable to their Lan- 
guage, who ſaid; P/alm xciv. 7. The LoRD 
ſhall not ſee, neither ſhall the Gon of Jacob 


regard it. An Hypocrite muſt either diſbe- 


lieve the Omniſcience of Gop, or his Juſ- 


tice, and tacitly conclude, either, that he 


takes no Notice of his Sins, or that he will 
not puniſh him for them ; And fo is worſe 
than an Atbeiſt: For as Plutarch well ob- 
ſerves; It would be a leſs Injury done him, 


if perſons ſhould abſolutely deny, that ever 


there was ſuch a Man as Plutarch; than, if 


they ſhould grant, that indeed ſuch a one 


there is, but that he is a Fool, unjuſt or vi- 


cious: So, fays he; They ſpeak not fo ill 
« of Gop, who deny that there is ſuch a 
Being; as they do, who acknowledge him, 

put 


the Goſpel of Chrift. 19 
« but think him unwiſe or unholy.” This SER. 


_ every Hypoerite does ; who, while he pro- I. 
i- feſſes there is a Gop, and gives him exter- * 
nal Homage and Service; yet will dare to 

{- be looſe, vain or debauched in his Conver- 

oy fation z unjuſt and oppreſſive in his Deal- 

wn ings: He muſt either believe, that this Gop 

ne does not ſee him, or that he will not puniſh 

ly, the Inſults offered him. But, ſays the P/al- 


miſt, Underſland ye brutiſh among the People, 
ye Fools, when ill ye be wiſe ? He that plant- 

ed the Ear, ſhall not he Hear? He that for. 
cob med the Eye, ſhall not he Ser? He that chaſ- 
be- tifeth the Heathen, ſhall not he Correct? He 
l- that teacheth Men Knowledge, ſhall not be 
Know? The Lord knoweth the thoughts of 


will Man, that they are Vanity. Doth not the 
orſe Religion we verbally profeſs, repreſent Gop 

ob- to us, as the Searcher of Hearts, and Tryer 

um, 


of the Reins; as a God, who looks quite 
through us, and diſcerns every Motion of a 
Thought, every Sally of a Deſire; as an 
all- ſeeing and all knowing God; who will 


r ring every ſecret and hidden Thing into 
ſo il! public and open Judgment? Let us live then 
ch a eccording ta theſe Truths; live, as always 
him, under the Eye and Obſervance of our Gop; 


20 A Converſation, becoming 


SERM, as s thoſe, that apprehend themſelves account- 
IJ. able to him, not only for the more remark- 
able Actions of our Lives; but for every 
0 Imagination of our Heart, every, the leaſt 
Ti | Motion of our Souls; or elſe we convict 
| ourſelves of the verieſt Folly, in not. practiſ- 
ing a Religion, which we believe and pro- 
feſs. 
2. LeT us Confider; that the Profeſſion 

of Chriſtianity, when our practice agrees 
with it, is our great Honour and Ornament. 
It is an Honour to us, in the eſteem of all 
ferious and ſober perſons, who will both 
think and ſpeak well of us on account of 
our Profeſſion, if there be a uniform Ap- 
pearance of real Piety and Godlineſs in us. 
Now, as our Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion recommends us to the Eſteem and Ac- 
ceptance of good Men; ſo let us recommend 
that Religion to the eſteem of evil and 
wicked Men, by a Life in all reſpects ſuitable 
to the Precepts of it. Let us not diſcourage 
the Hearts and Hands of the Good by our 
miſconduct. They receive and acknowledge 
us as Brethren, and fellow Members with 
them of the ſame myſtical Body : Let us 


approve ourſelves, by the continual Holineſs 
of 
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of our Lives, to be worthy of the Opinion, SRRNMH. 
they have of us. Never let us give wicked I. 
Men Occaſion by our Miſconduct to open e 
4 S their malicious Mouths, and blaſpheme the 
+ holy and venerable Name of Gop, There 
, is no other way left, to recover and vindi- 
cate the injur'd Reputation of Religion, 
than by our leading Lives ſuitable to its Pre- 
cepts : It's Reputation is trampled on, and 
inſulted over by wicked Men, who ſcorn 
and deride it, who triumph in it's Diſgraces: 
and when they catch the Profeſſors of it 
guilty of any foul Miſcarriages, reproach - 
fully aſk ; Where is now the effect of all 
this ſtir about Religion and Piety?” Where- 
fore, Chriſtians, If you have any regard for 
the holy Vocation, wherewith ye are called; 
ſhew the profane World, that even in this 
languiſhing State of Religion; when it is 
done Juſtice to, in the Lives and Characters 
of its Profeſſors, there yet is Beauty and 
Luſtre enough in it, to dazzle the Eyes of 
| the moſt Malicious. To this purpoſe, - 
Firfl. REDEEM its Credit, as to the Doc- 
trines of it. Be not fickle, wavering and un- 
certain; but ſtand faſt in the Faith: Not r- 
2 to and fro by every Wind of Doctrine. Let 
C 3 not 
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A Converſation, becoming 
not every ſpecious Deluſion, every u pſtart, 
vagrant Pretender to be your Teacher, and 
Guide to a more ſtrict fort of Religion, 
ſomewhat like that of the Phariſces of old, 
pervert your Minds with good Words and 


fair Speeches; which the Apoſtle gives as the 
Character of a Set of Deceivers in his Days. 


Rom. xvi. 18. And which agrees but too 
well with many in our's. The almoſt infi- 
nite variety of Opinions and Parties, that have 
crept into the Chriſtian Church in all Ages, 


have torne it in Pieces: And each new Se&t 


and Opinion, however abſurd and vain, hath 
not fail'd to gain Proſelytes to it; which hath 
cauſed many, who obſerved this to become 


"Infidels and Atheiſts, They, ſeeing Chri/tians 


are not agreed what to believe, will believe 
nothing ; and clearly perceiving, that many 
Doctrines, that have a run, are falſe and ab- 
ſurd ; are ſtrongly tempted to reject all, even 


| thoſe that are True. As we are told of 1 


certain Philoſopher ſome Ages ago; who, 
when he enquired into the Chriſtian Religi- 
on, not without an Inclination to have be- 
come a Chriſtian; after he light on that 
monſtrous Doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation 
taught in the Romiſh Church, he immedi- 
ately 
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fallible Guide, 
built upon ſuch rational Grounds, that nei- 


the Goſpel of Chriſt. 
ately rejected all thoughts of Chriſtianity ; 
and gave this Reaſon for ſo doing: Since 
ce the Chriſtians, ſaid he, eat what they adore, 
&« Jef my Soul be among the PHILOSOPHERS.“ 
Now, Chriſtians, retrieve this loſt Honour of 
your Religion; and let it appear by your 
ſteady Adherence to the Scriptures, and your 
entertaining no Doctrines, but what have 
clear Evidence in them, that you account 
the Goſpel of CHRIST the only true and in- 
and that the Truths of it are 


ther the Subtleneſs of thoſe, that lie in wait 


to deceive; nor the Malice of thoſe, who 


oppoſe them, can ever ſhake the Steadfaſt- 
neſs of your Faith. 
Secondly, REDEEM the Reputation of Re- 


ligion, as to the Purity of its Laws. Let it ap- 
pear, that the hardeſt Precepts it impoſeth on 
you; the Mortification of your Luſts, your 


Self- denial, Contempt of the World, with all its 


Honours, Profits and Pleaſures, are not ſo un- 
reaſonable nor impoſſible as many eſteem 
them to be: Let this appear, I ſay, by your 
conſtant chearful Performance of them. Re- 


cover again that Credit, which others or per- 
haps yourſelves: have formerly made it loſe, 
C4 through 
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Go it may not utterly expire among us, 


if you thus Honour Religion, by a Conver- 


A Converſation, becoming 
through a wild and vain Converſation ; by 
your Holineſs and Conſcientiouſneſs for the 
time to come. Convince the World, that 
you receive the Goſpel of CHRIST, not as 
given only to fill up your more ſerious or 
melancholy Hours, but as a Rule for the 
Guidance of your whole Lives; and let its 
Influence appear it all your Actions. Till 
Chriſtians will be perſuaded to do thus, Re- 
ligion muſt needs ſuffer and bleed: I pray 


through thoſe Wounds it receives too often 
in the Houſe of its Friends, 


CoNnsIDER for your Encouragement, that 


ſation worthy of it, it will be your everlaſt- 
ing Honour ; and as you will have made it 
glorious in this World, it will make you for 
ever glorious in Heaven. This is the Re- 
ward it promiſeth, a Crown of Glory, that 
fadeth not away. Then ſhall the Ri ghteous ſhine 
forth as the Sun, in the Kingdom of their Fa- 
ther. Matt, x11. 43. And therefore they, 
ho are careful to walk worthy of their holy 
Vocation, do but as it were beautify and a- 
corn thoſe Garments, which themſelves are 
ty wear; the — 4 and Luftre, that pro- 


ceeds 
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ceeds from them, reflects upon themſelves. 


So Gop promiſeth; Them that Honbur Me, 


1 will Honour. 1 Sam. ii 30. And to cloſe 
up all, Conſider that Paſſage of the Apoſtle, 
Gal. vi. 16. As many as walk accordingt of his 


Rule, Peace be on them, and Mercy, and on 


the Iſrael of Gop, 
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EH Es. iv. 31. 


Let all Wrath and Anger —be put 


away from you. 


s che Phyfician ought to know 

Al} the Diſorders of the Body, from 
I whence they proceed, and by 
what means they are encreaſed or 
abated, before he undertakes the Manage- 
ment of them ; So to qualify us for calm- 
ing the Paſſions of our Minds, with regard 
to which every Man ſhould be his own Phy- 
ſician, it is of great moment that we un- 
derſtand their Nature, and the Circumſtan- 
ſtances, 


Of Anger. 0 
ſtances, by which they are heightened or SERM | 
alleviated. H. 

Ix diſoourſing therefore upon this Sub 

ject, it may not be improper, in the FIRST 
Place, to explain what ANGER is; and the 
Causes which tend to produce or enflame 
it. 

ANGER is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, ariſing 
from a Senſe of Injury, and exciting us to 
defire the Puniſhment of the Offender. It 
ariſeth, I ſay, from a Senſe of Injury, and 
not of a. mere undeſigned Harm. For 

though ſome are angry at inanimate Things, 
or at brute Creatures; or at their Friends, 
when they hurt them by Accident; yet this 
paſſeth for mere Frenzy: at leaſt, it ought to 
be eſteemed ſuch, if their ſenſeleſs Paſſion 


w | does not ſubſide upon the firſt Reflection, 
n that no Ill was intended againſt them. But 
y | Anger is commonly preceded by an Appre- 
or henſion of Wrong; whether that Apprehen- 
e- ſion is true or falſe; built upon good Grounds, 
n- or only 2 confuſed and uncertain Imagina- 
rd tion. 
> bn Our Paſſion is apt to be moved, not on- 
m- 


ly when we think we ſuffer an Injury, but 
alſo when we imagine, it has been conceived 


againſt 
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Of Anger. 
againſt us, Thus an unſucceſsful Attempt 
to wrong us, will ſometimes create as keen 


| Reſentment, as an unjuſt Deſign, which has 


been carried into Execution. Though in- 
deed in the one Caſe we are uſually more 
provoked than in the other ; becauſe in our 
Eſtimation of Injuries, we regard not only 
the Deſign with which they are offered, but 
alſo the Damage or Pain, they would occa- 
ſion; and this Damage will ſeldom appear ſo 
great in the bare Idea, as in the aQual Suf⸗ 
ferance. 5 
IT is often ſufficient to make us angry, 
when we ſuffer by the Careleſsneſs of others, 
whom we do not ſuſpect of any direct In- 
tention to injure us; becauſe we think, they 
ought to have been more obſervant of us, and 
more attentive to our Intereſt. But our Reſent- 
ment is commonly greater in proportion to 
the Contempt and Ill-will, with which an 
Injury ſeems to be offered. As for inſtance, 
if it is done with Deliberation ; or if the in- 
jurious Perſon can propoſe little or nothing 
to himſelf, beſides the malicious Pleaſure of 
expoſing and mortifying us. 
Tris Paſſion is not wholly of a ſelfiſh 
Nature, for we are ſometimes provoked at 
the 


Of Anger, 

the Injuries, we ſee offered to others; eſpe- 
cially to thoſe, who are dear to us. Thus, 
who, that obſerves his Child abuſed, or his 
Friend inſulted, does not reſent it as much 
as when he himſelf is the Sufferer ? It is 
true, in ſuch Inſtances, our Anger may in 
part be owing to a Reflection, that he, who 
inſults our Friends, betrays thereby a Con- 
tempt of Us; and ſo far as it proceeds from 


hence, I own, it muſt be reſolved into mere 


| Selfiſhneſs. But there is frequently ſome- 
thing more diſintereſted in our Reſentments ; 
for we are often moyed at the Injuries of 
ſuch, as have no immediate Relation to our- 
ſelves; eſpecially if we eſteem them to be in- 
nocent and worthy Perſons. Nay, groſs Acts 
of Cruelty and Oppreſſion, againſt whomſo- 
ever they are exerciſed, commonly kindle 
in generous Minds a warm Indignation. 
From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily 
obſerve, what ſort of Perſons are moſt ſub- 


ject to Anger; at whom we are moſt apt to 


be Angry ; and upon what Accounts. Some 
are originally formed more ſuſceptible of 
Anger than others; and their Paſſion ap- 
pears in different Lights, according to the 


Difference of their natural Conſtitutions. In 
feeble 
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Of Anger. 

feeble Minds, it becomes Peeviſhneſs : in 
high Spirits, Rage and Fury. But beſides 
this original Propenſity, there are other Cir- 
cumſtances, which tend to produce or en- 
flame an angry Diſpoſition, Such as, 

FixsT, Men of ſuſpicious Tempers, who 
are accuſtomed to put the worſt Conſtructions 
upon the Behaviour of others, are common- 
ly prone to Anger: They alſo, who are 
moſt fond of outward Enjoyments, as Wealth, 


Honour and the like, are moſt eaſily provo- 


ked, when they are hindered in the Acqui- 
ſition ; or diſturbed in the Poſſeſſion of theſe 
things. The Inſolent and Vain are uſually 
quick and violent in their Reſentments; for 
their Pride caufeth them, both to claim ex- 


traordinary Deference, and to regard every 


ſmall Affront, as an unpardonable Injury; 
and therefore, if the one is offered, or the 
other denied, they are prepared to reſent it 


in an extream Degree: and moſt of all, 


when they are lighted in thoſe Reſpects, 
upon which they principally value them- 
ſelves. Thus, though he, who is proud of 
his Rank, may patiently bear the Imputation 
of being unlearned ; and though one, who 
is proud of his Knowledge and Eloquence, 

may 


Of Anger. zr 
may not be offended, if he is not treated SE Rr. 
with all that Reſpect, which Greatnaſs chal- II. 
lenges; yet touch each of them in thoſe n 

things, which are the Objects of their Va- 

nity, and you will perhaps find it no difficult 

Matter to move their Reſentment. 

Tur fame Perſons are more diſpoſed to 

Anger upon ſome Occaſions, than upon o- 

thers. When a Man's Breaſt is becalmed 

with Proſperity, and his Mind fluſhed with 

Joy and good Humour, no ſmall Provoca- 

tion will ruffle his Temper. But when he 

is hurried with Buſineſs, perplexed with 
Care, or fretted with bad Health and Diſap- 

pointments, his wiſe Friends will be cauti- 

ous of giving him the leaſt Offenee. The 

Vexation, he ſuffers upon other Accounts, 

makes him more ſuſceptible of the Uneaſi- 

neſs which flows from a Senſe of Injuries. 

Ir appears then, what ſort of Perſons are 

moſt ſubject to Anger; and in what Frame 

of Mind they are moſt eaſily provoked; and 

they are apt to be angry at their Equals and 

Infer iours rather than at ſuch as excel them 

in Rank and Character: for the Awe, which 

a Senſe of ſuperior Dignity creates, either 

prevents our Paſſion, or at leaſt makes us 
more 
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more ſolicitous to conceal it; whereas to- 


wards our Inferiours, we both indulge and 


expreſs our Reſentments with greater Free- 
dom. Beſides, from our Inferiours we ex- 
pect more Obſervance, and conſequently are 


worſe provoked, if they preſume to ſlight 


or oppoſe us. And in general, the leſs Rea- 
ſon we had to look for Injuries and Affronts 
from any Perſon, the more we reſent them. 
Thus they affect us much more ſenfibly, if 
they come from a Friend, or from one 
whom we have obliged, than if they proceed 


from an Enemy. A conſiderable Injury 
from the one will ſeldom move our Reſent- 


ment, ſo much as a flight Word or a tri- 
fling Inſtance of Neglect from the other. 
We are frequently offended at our Friends, 
if they only omit the good Offices, we ex- 
pected from them. We are angry at others, 


when they attempt to battle us in our De- 


ſigns, to fruſtrate our Wiſhes, to involve us 
in any thing, to which we are averſe ; or to 
hinder us from obtaining or enjoying thoſe 
things which we value: and our Reſent- 
ment is greater in Proportion to the apparent 


Injuſtice of their Behaviour, and the bad 


Diſpoſition, which they manifeſt towards us; 
a 1 as 


ers, 


r to 


ent- 
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of Anger. 
as when they injure us, without any Proſpect 
of Advantage to themſelves. 
count contumelious Words, even when they 
do not affect our Intereſt, are often more 
provoking, than abuſive Actions; becauſe 


by ſuch Actions, our Enemies generally gain 


ſomething to themſelves: but by ſpiteful 
Reflections, they give a much clearer Evi- 


dence of pure Contempt and Hatred towards 


us. 
$0 much may ſuffice to explain the Na+ 
ture of Anger, and the Manner in which it 


works under different Circumſtances, It 


conſiſts in an Uneaſineſs of Mind, ariſing 
from a Senſe of Injury, and attended with a 
Deſire of Revenge. It may indeed be over- 
ruled and ſtopt in its Courſe, by Friendſhip, 
Virtue, or a prudential Regard to our own 
Intereſt; but in it's natural Tendency, and 


whenever it is allowed free Scope, it moves 


us to defire and ſeek the Puniſhment of thoſe, 
againſt whom it is directed. When this 
End is gained, it commonly abates, which 
may be one Reaſon why we have leſs Re- 
ſentment towards thoſe, who acknowledge 
and repent of their Faults, than to ſuch as 
remain inſenſible of them; becauſe the for- 
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mer may ſeem to have ſuffered Puniſhment 
enough already in the Sorrow and Compune- 


tion of their own Minds. 
HavinG then given ſome Account of this 


Paſſion, let us in the next Place obſerve the 


Intention of Nature, in making it a Part of 
the Human Conſtitution : for hence we ſhall 
be the better qualified to judge, within what 
Bounds it ought to be confined, and what 
Rules we ſhould obſerve in the Management 
of it. When we fix our Attention upon the 


Calamities, which Anger daily produces in 
the World, it may ſeem at firſt Sight to car- 


ry in it ſome Imputation upon the Goodneſs 
of God, that he has implanted within us 
fuch a turbulent Paſſion: But if we conſider 
on the other hand the good Purpoſes it an- 
ſwers in human Society, we ſhall find, that 
it makes a Part of our Conſtitution, which 
could ill be wanted; and that, like other 
Objections againſt the divine Benevolence, it 
turns out rather an Argument of it. 

In the FIRsT place, Anger is often of 
Uſe to prevent Injuſtice and Cruelty : for 
many are deterred from abuſing others by 
the Fear of their Reſentment, whom no 
Principles of Virtue and Religion would 

have 
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the injured Perſon to exert himſelf to the 


them ; and which may alſo engage others to 


J aſſiſt him, they dare not proceed to thoſe 
| Acts of Inſolence and Oppreſſion, to which 
t their Inclination would otherwiſc lead them. 
t Hence it is wiſely provided, that our Anger, 
t perhaps more than any other Affection, ex- 
* preſſeth itſelf by viſible Marks in the Coun- 
'n tenance, as it were informing the Aggreſſor, 


what he may expect, and warning him to 
deſiſt at his Peril from the injurious At- 
tempt. 

ANGER is alſo further ſerviceable, as it 
animates us to a ſpeedy and vigorous Defence 
of ourſelves and our Friends, when their 


Principles of Kindneſs and Self-preſervation, 
would not always be ſufficient of themſelves 


to excite us to repel evil Treatment, Our 
n of Fear, if not our Indolence, would ſome- 


for times prevail over our Reaſon; and, to a- 
rs by void the Danger and Trouble of a Quarrel, 
we ſhould tamely ſuffer ill Uſage, and there- 
by give Encouragement to Oppreſſion. To 


utmoſt in defending himſelf, and annoying 


| Rights, or our own are invaded. The cool 
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vent this, the Wiſdom of God has furniſhed 


elty and Wrong always to go unpuniſhed, 


Hence Reſentment was neceſſary to bal- 
lance our Pity, and prompt us to uſe that 


and good Order of the World could not be 


Anger, which is calculated to anſwer ſuch 


Of Anger. 


the human Breaſt with the Paſſion of An- 
ger, which frequently makes the Coward 
brave, and rouſeth Men to defend their 
Rights with Vigour and Reſolution. 
LasTLY, by means of Anger the Pu- 
niſhment of Crimes is ſometimes better ſe- 
cured, than if Men were influenced only 


by a calm Regard to their own Preſervation, 
and the Welfare of the Publick. Were Cru- 


we ſhould ſoon ſee an End of human Soci- 
ety. But when Juſtice ought to be executed 
with Rigour upon Offenders, good-natured 
Minds are apt to relent with Compaſſion 
towards them, and would willingly ſuffer 
them to eſcape without due Correction, 


Degree of Severity, without which the Peace 


maintained. 
IT is eaſy therefore to vindicate the Good- 
neſs of God in making Man ſuſceptible of 


valuable Ends in this State of Imperfection. 


Nor does it ſeem at all defirable, that the 
| Rs Ge- 
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Generality of Mankind were intirely diveſt- SERM. 
ed of this Paſſion. II. 
Bur what ſhall we ſay with regard to 
thoſe, who ſtudy to improve their Nature, 
and are intent upon raiſing it to the higheſt 

Perfection, of which it is capable? Shall 

theſe endeavour 7o put away from them ALL 

Wrath and Anger ? or only to reſtrain it with- 

in certain Bounds? A Point about which, 

the Philoſophers of old, were much divided ; 

Jome contending that we ought only to be 
moderate in our Reſentments; orhers, that 
we ought wholly to lay it aſide. 

Trey, who maintain, that Reſentment is 
blameable only in ihe Exceſs, ſupport their 
Opinion with ſuch Arguments as theſe. 

* Since Anger is natural and uſeful to Man, 
« entirely to baniſh it from our Breaſt, would 
be an equally fooliſh and vain Attempt: 
« for, as it is difficult, and next to impoſſible 
«© to oppoſe Nature with Succeſs ; fo it were 
% imprudent, if we had it in our Power, to 
« caſt away the Weapons, with which ſhe 
has furniſhed us for our Defence. The 
© beſt Armour againſt Injuſtice is a proper 
Degree of Spirit, to repel the Wrongs 
*« that are done, or deſigned againſt us: but if 
D 3 =D... 


Of Anger. 
« we diveſt ourſelves of all Reſentment, we 
“ ſhall perhaps prove too irreſolute and lan- 
8 guid, both in reſiſting the Attacks of In- 
« juſtice, and inflicting Puniſhment upon 
e thoſe, who have committed it. We ſhall 
« therefore fink into Contempt, and by the 


« Tameneſs of our Spitit, ſhall invite the 


te malicious to abuſe and affront us. Nor 


„„ will others fail to deny us the Regard, 


« which is due from them, if once they 
ce think us incapable of Reſentment, To re- 


e main unmoved at groſs Injuries, has the 


« Appearance of Stupidity, and will make us 


* deſpicable and mean, in the Eyes of ma- 


« ny, who are not to be influenced by any 


thing but their Fears. 


« AND, as a moderate Share of Reſent- 
ce ment is uſeful in its Effects, fo it is inno- 
« cent in itſelf, nay often commendable. 
The Virtue of Mildneſs is no leſs remote 
te from Inſenſibility, on the one Hand, than 
* from Fury, on the other. It implies, 
that we are angry only upon proper Oc- 
c caſions, and in a due Degree; that we are 
* never tranſported beyond the Bounds of 


Decency, nor indulge a deep and laſting 


* Reſentment ; that we don't follow, but 
lead 


Of Anger. 
« lead our Pafſion, governing it as our Ser- 
« yant, not ſubmitting ourſelves to it as 
* our Maſter, Under theſe Regulations it 
« is certainly excuſable, when moved only 


ce by private Wrongs: And being excited 


*« by the Injuries, which others ſuffer, it 
ce beſpeaks a generous Mind and deſerves 
« Commendation. Shall a good Man feel 


e no Indignation againſt Injuſtice and Bar- | 


<« barity? not even when he is Witneſs to 
* ſhocking Inſtances of them? when he 
< fees a Friend baſely and cruelly treated; 
« when he obſerves, 


ce Th. Oppreſſor s Wrong, the proud Man's 
Contumely _ 

*« The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns, 
That patient Merit, of th'Unworthy takes. 


* SHALL he ſtill enjoy himſelf in perfect 
Tranquility? Will it be a Crime, if he 
© conceives the leaſt Reſentment ? Will it 


* not rather be ſomewhat criminal, if he is 
e deſtitute of it? in ſuch Caſes: we are 


commonly ſo far from being aſhamed of 
* our Anger, as of ſomething mean, that 
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Of Anger. 

« we are proud of it, and confeſs it openly, 
« as what we count laudable and meritorious. 
THE truth is, there ſeems to be ſome- 

« thing manly, and we are bold to ſay, 
« ſomething Virtuous in a juſt and well con- 
« ducted Reſentment. In the mean Time, 
ce let us not be ſuſpected of endeavouring to 
« vindicate Rage, and Peeviſhneſs, and im- 
« placable Reſentment. No; ſuch is their 
© Deformity, ſo horrid and ſo manifeſt are 
ce their Evils they produce, that they do not 
« admit of any Defence or Juſtification. We 
« condemn, we deteſt them, as unnatural, 
« brutiſh, unmanly and monſtrous, All 
ce we contend for, is, that it is better to be 
« moderate in our Reſentment, than to ſup- 
e preſs it altogether. Let us therefore keep 
« it under a ſtrict Diſcipline, and carefully 
« reſtrain it within the Bounds which Rea- 
** ſon preſcribes, with regard to the Occaſi- 
© on, Degree and Continuance of it. But 
* let us not preſume to extirpate any of 
ce thoſe Affections, which the Wiſdom of 
« God has implanted in us, which are fo 
* nicely balanced, and ſo well adjuſted to 
* each other, that by deſtroying one of 
them, 


Of Anger. 


« them, we may perhaps diſorder and ble- SRM. 


« miſh the whole Frame of our Nature.” 


Tus Scheme, which gives ſome Quarter 


to human Paſſions, was likely to be more 
acceptable, to the Croud at leaſt, than that 
ſeverer Doctrine, which allows us not to in- 


dulge our Reſentment upon any Account, or 
in any Degree whatſoever, Whether of 
theſe Opinions is the more juſt, is a diffe- 


rent Queſtion ; which we ſhall be better 
qualified to reſolve, when we have heard the 
Arguments on the other Side, and impartially 
compared them with each other. 

« You tell us, Anger is natural to Man; 
« but nothing is more natural to Man, than 


_ & Reaſon, Milaneſs and Benevolence. Now 
« with what Propriety can we call that na- 


« tural to any Creature, which impairs and 
e oppoſes the moſt eſſential and diſtinguiſh- 


ing Parts of its Conſtitution ? Sometimes 


« indeed we may call that natural to a Spe- 
« czes, which being found in mo? of them 
« 1s not produced by Art or Cuſtom. That 


Anger is in his Senſe natural, we readily 
« grant; but deny that we therefore cannot, 
or may not lawfully extinguiſh it. Nature 


has committed to our management the 
Faculties 
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/ Anger. 
« Faculties of the Mind, as well as the 
e Members of the Body: and, as when any 
« of the latter become pernicious to the 
* whole, we cut them off and caſt them 
e away; in like manner, when any of our 
« Affections are become hurtful and uſeleſs 
in our Frame, by cutting them off, we 
e do not in the leaſt counteract the In- 
ce tention of Nature. Now ſuch is Anger 
* toa wiſe Man. To Fools and Cowards 


© it is a neceſſary Evil; but to a Perſon of 


© moderate Senfe and Virtue, it is an Evil, 


„which has no Advantage attending it. 


« The Harm it muſt do him is very appa- 
« rent. It will ruffle his Temper ; make 
« him leſs agreeable to his Friends ; diſturb 
ce his Reaſon, and unfit him for diſcharging 
« the Duties of Life in a becoming Manner, 
« By only dimintſhing his Paſſion, he may 
c leflen, but cannot remove the Evil, for 
<« the only way to get clear of the One, is 
ce by entirely diſmifling the Other. 
« How then will Anger be ſo uſeful to 
« him, as to make it worth his while to re- 
ce tain it in any Degree? He may defend 
ce his own Rights; aſſiſt an injured Friend; 
ti proſecute and punith a Villain; I ſay bis 
Pru- 


Of Anger. 
H Prudence and Friendſhip, his public Spirit 
et and calm Refolution will enable him to 
« do all this, and to do it in a much more 
te ſafe, proper, and effeual Manner, with- 
« out the Aſſiſtance of Anger, than with 
it. He will be deſpiſed and neglected, 
« you ſay, if he appears to have no Reſent- 
ment. You ſhould rather ſay, if he ap- 
cc <© pears. to have no ſedate Wiſdom and Cou- 


« rage; for theſe Qualities will be ſufficient 
of themſelves to ſecure him from Con- 
c tempt, and maintain him in the Poſſeſſion 
te of his juſt Authority. Nor does any thing 
* commonly leſſen us more in the Eyes of 


© others, than our own Paſſion. It often 
c expoſeth us to the Contempt and Deriſion 
* of thoſe, who are not in our Power; and 
ce jf jt makes us fear d, it alſo makes us pro- 
ec « portionably hated, by our Inferiours and 
% Dependants. Let the Influence it gives us be 
* ever fo great, that Man muſt pay very dear 
* for his Power, who procures it at the Ex- 
% pence of his own Tranquility and Peace. 
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« BES IDEs, the Imitation of Anger, which 


« is eaſily formed, will produce the ſame 


+ Effect upon others, as if the Paſſion was 
* real, If therefore to quicken the flow, 


Of Anger. 

te to rouſe the inattentive, and reſtrain the 
« Fierce, it is ſometimes expedient, that 
« they believe you are moved, you may 
e put on the outward Appearance of Re- 
« ſentment, Thus you may obtain the End 
e of Anger, without the Danger and Vexa- 
e tion that attends it; and may preſerve 
« your Authority, without forfeiting the 

Peace of your Mind. 
« However manly and vigorous Anger 
* may be thought, it is in fact, but a weak 
Principle, compared with the ſedate Reſo- 
“ Jution of a wiſe and virtuous Man. The 
© one is uniform and permanent, like the 
“Strength of a Perſon in perfect Health; 
« the other like a Force, which proceedeth 
« from a Fever, is violent for a time, but it 
*« ſoon leaves the Mind more feeble than be- 
« fore. To him therefore who is armed 
“ with a proper Firmneſs of Soul, no De- 
*« oree of Paſſion can be uſeful in any re- 
ce ſpect. And to fay it can ever be laudable 
and Virtuous, is indeed a ſufficiently bold 
Aſſertion. For the moſt part we blame it 
* in others, and though we are apt to be in- 
« dulgent enough to our own Faults, we are 
ce often aſhamed of it in ourſelves, Hence 
cc it 


of Anger. 
« jt is common to heat Men excuſing them- 
« ſelves, and ſeriouſly declaring, they were 
« not angry, when they have given un- 
« queſtionable Proofs to the contrary, But 
ce do we not commend him, who reſents 


ee the Injuries done to a Friend or innocent 


« Perſon ? Yes, we commend him ; yet not 
« for his Pullin but for that Generoſity 
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« and Friendſhip, of which it is the Evi- 


« dence. For let any one impartially con- 


c ſider, which of theſe Characters he eſteems 
ec the better; His, who intereſts himſelf in 


« the Injuries of his Friend, and Zealouſly 


« defends him with perfect Calmneſs and 


« Serenity of Temper; or His, who pur- 


c ſues the ſame Conduct under the Influence 


<« of Reſentment. 


Ir Anger then is neither uſeful nor com- 
« « mendable, it is certainly the part of Wiſ- 


« dom, to ſuppreſs it entirely. We ſhould 
rather confine it, you tell us, within cer- 


« tain Bounds. But how ſhall we aſcertain 


<« the Limits, to which it may, and beyond 
« which it ought not to pals! When we 
«© receive a manifeſt Injury, it ſeems we 
0 may reſent it, nden we do it with Mo- 


« (eration. 
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Of Auger. 
« deration. When we ſuffer a worſe Abuſe; 
« our Anger, I ſuppoſe, may riſe ſomewhat 
higher. Now as the Degrees of Injuſtice 
« are infinite, if our Anger muſt always be 
ce proportioned to the Occaſion, it may poſ- 
e fibly proceed to the utmoſt Extravagance. 
« Shall we ſet Bounds to our Reſentment; 
« while we are yet calm? how can we be 


* affured, that being once let looſe, it will 


te not carry us beyond them; or ſhall we give 
&« Paflion the Reins, imagining we can reſume 
te them at pleaſure, or trufting it will tire or 
ce ſtop itſelf, as ſoon as it has run to its proper 
« length? as well might we think of giving 
« Laws to a Tempeſt; as well might we en- 


e deavour to run mad by Rule and Method. 


« In reality, it is much eaſier to keep our- 


„ ſelves void of Reſentment, than to reſtrain 


e it from Exceſs, when it has gained Ad- 
* miſſion; for if Reaſon, while her Strength 
“ 1s yet entire, is not able to preſerve her 
* Dominion, what can ſhe do when her E- 
© nemy has in Part prevailed and weakened 


ec her Force? To uſe the Illuſtration of an 


Excellent Author, we can prevent the Be- 
<« ginnings of ſome things, whoſe Progreſs 
« after- 


Of Anger. 
tc afterwards we cannot hinder. We can for- 
« hear to caſt ourſelves down from a Preci- 
te pice, but if once we have taken the fatal 
Leap, we muſt deſcend, whether we will, 
« or no, Thus the Mind, if duly cautious, may 


« ſtand firm upon the Rock of Tranquility; 
*« but if ſhe raſhly forſakes the Summit, ſhe 
*« can ſcarce recover herſelf, but is hurried 
« away downwards by her own Paſſion, 


© with encreaſing Violence. 
« Do T ſay, that we exhort you to at- 
© tempt, that which is impoſſible. Nature 


« has put it in our Power to reſiſt the Moti- 


e ons of Anger. We only plead Inability, 


« when we want an Excuſe for our own 


« Negligence. Was a paſſionate Man to 
<« forfeit a hundred Pounds, as often as he 
e was angry, or was he ſure he muſt die 


ce the next Moment after the firſt Sally of 
his Paſſion, we ſhould find, he had a 


„ great Command of his Temper, when- 


ever he could prevail upon himſelf to ex- 
* erctie a proper Attention about it. And 
„ ſhall we not citeem it worthy of equal 
Attention; worthy of our utmoſt Care 


« and Pains to obtain that immoveable 


ec Pran- 
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Of Anger. 
« Tranquility of Mind, without which we 
c cannot reliſh, either Life itſelf, or any 


© of it's Enjoyments ?!———Upon the whole 


te then, we both may and ought, not mere- 
te ly to reſtrain, but extirpate Anger. It is 
<« impatient of Rule; in proportion as it 
« prevails, it will diſquiet our Minds; it 
tt has nothing commendable in itſelf, nor 
ce will it anſwer any valuable Purpoſe in 
« Life. 

Tus I have laid before you theſe diffe- 
rent Schemes, and Reaſons offered by each 
Party in ſupport of their own. What is 
my Opinion in this, or in any other Caſe is 
nothing to the Purpoſe, for your Judgments 
ought to be determined by the Force of 
Arguments; not of Authority. Had the 
ſacred Writings clearly decided the Queſtion 


before us, all Diſpute had been at an End: 


but it ſeems to be ſomewhat doubtful, what 
is the Senſe of Scripture concerning it. 
When our Saviour condemns him that 7s 
angry with his Brother, without a Cauſe, he 
ſeems to intimate, that, he who hath a 
Cauſe, that is, who hath received from his 
Brother ſome groſs Injury, does nothing 
wrong, though he is in ſome Meaſure an- 
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Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 
gry with him. St. Paul exhorts the EphE- 
SLANS, that they ſhould be angry and not fin : 
from whenee it was natural to conclude, 
that all Anger is not criminal. On the other 
hand, the ſame Apoſtle mentions Wrath a- 
mong the Works of the Fleſh; and in the 


Words of my Text he expreſly directs, 10 


put away ALL Wrath and Anger. 
| AND now I leave you to Judge for 
yourſelves, whether of theſe Opinions 1s 


the more probable. I ſhall only remark, 


that on which Side ſoever the Truth lies, 
whether we ought to ſuppreſs Anger in- 
tirely, or only to confine it within the 


Bounds of Moderation, our Precepts and 


Exhortations muſt always take the reſtrain - 


ing Side. The Paſſions of moſt Men want 
the Bridle, not the Spur; and to have too 
much Reſentment, is a more common, as 


well as a worſe Fault, than to have too 
little; if there is any ſuch thing, as Paving 
too little. 

TI snovLD next have proceeded to ab 
ſome Arguments againſt the Indulgence of 
Anger, and to point out the Methods we 


ſhould take in order to ſubdue it. But of 


this poſſibly at ſome future Opportunity. | 
Vo T. II. E 8 E R M. 
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Eyrnss. iv. 31. 


Lei all Wrath and Anger—be put 
away HO Jus: 


Refentment will appear, if we 
SW conſider the Vexation it produ- 
ces in our own Minds; the bad Effects it 
has upon others ; he Deformity of the 
Paſſion itfelf ; and the Obligations, which 
our Religion lays upon us, to cultivate a 
meek and gentle Diſpoſition. «© 
FIRST, let us attend to the Diſturbance 


and Pain which Anger produces within us. 
Of 


Reajons to moderate our Anger. 


pr the moſt mild and good natured Perſons 
ſave ſometimes felt ſo much Reſentment, as 
ill enable them to judge what is the Con- 
tion of a Mind, that is actually under the 
fluence of this Affliction. It is in reality 
oft uneaſy and grating Senſation; which 
s not in it, the leaſt Mixture of any thing 
Ft, gentle, or delightful; and which, fo 
ho as it continues, makes us incapable of 
hing the moſt defirable Enjoyments. 


t moſt perverſe and malignant, of which 
Pan Nature is ſuſceptible ; namely, that 
ich ariſeth from the Hope, or Accom- 
ment of Revenge. And however deli- 


5 this may be thought, it is indeed no. 
ve Ws elſe, but the abeaving of a Paint 
u- as the Ceſlation . great Torment, 
it sa folt and exquilite Satisfaction, 109 
he In Anger is removed by the Execution 
ich Nes Deſire in the Miſery of another, the 
i £ d 1s delivered from it's Burden. and be- 
es pleaſed and ſatisfied with the Senſe 
\nce Relief. Now if the Enjoyment, we 
us. FWrience upon ſuch Occaſions, is ſweet 
Of E 2 and 


Jerable Notion from his own Experience : 25 


te only Pleaſure conſiſtent with Anger, is 
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and tormenting. 


ſom, which awakes to diſturb his own Pen 


| tangle ourſelves in a vexatious Quarrel; | 
crifice our Intereſt, Honour and Safety, 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 


delightful, this only x proves, that the ant 
cedent Miſery was in proportion grievoy 


Hz that carries ſuch a Fury in his þ 


upon every Inſtance of Provocation, nec 
no more to make him unhappy. Nor h 
he a true Enjoyment of himſelf in his cal 
Intervals: for to one not yet become th 
roughly ſavage, the Review of his Paſii 
will be no leſs painful after he has recover 
his Temper, than the Agitations of it! 
been before. It is apt to betray us into thi 
indecencies, which fill us afterward with $ 
row and Shame. We ſeldom fail in the H 
of our Reſentment to ſay or do ſome fool 
Thing. We diſoblige a Friend, or exalf 
rate an Enemy; we ruſh upon ſome grei 
Evil, than that, which provokes us; wet 


the Indulgence of a blind impetuous Paſi 
or it may be execute ſome illnatur'd 4 
for which, in the Hours of cool Refle i 
we are ſeverely cenſured by our Mil 
Then we vainly wiſh we could recal wh the 


paſt, and would give any thing to . chic! 
un 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 
0 


eſentment, we had raſhly committed. Thus 


a laſting Repentance. He therefore, that 
We: acquired a Habit of this Kind, muſt be 
himſelf a miſerable Creature. od 
LET us next obſerve, how it will affect 
Character, as he ſtands related to Hu- 
an Society, A wrathful Temper, com- 


oy makes Men evil and miſchievous, in 


oportion to the Influence they have in the 


ppreſſor; the Terror and Plague of his 
fortunate Dependants. And when it pre- 
Is in more impotent Perſons, it inſpires 
m with a Strength and Boldneſs, of which 
are deſtitute upon other Occaſions; and 
pels them at all hazards to ſeek the De- 
con of thoſe, who are the Objects of 
ir Reſentment. It often breaks through 


Humanity, in order to perpetrate the 
It horrid Acts of Injuſtice and Cruelty; 
| there are few Tragedies ! in! human Life, 
mich it is not a Principal & Actor. 7 

EA. A PAs: 


ndone, which, at the Inſtigation of our SRRNM. 


Fit of Anger is commonly ſucceeded by a 
it of Remorſe, and ſometimes by a bitter 
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orld, When it is attended with great 
wer, it forms the fierce and barbarous 


moſt ſacred Ties of Nature, Friendſhip . 
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Regfons 70 mecerate our Anger. 
A PASSION ATE Man, as ſuch, is the kf 
valuable, in every Capacity, and the ma 
unfit for any Station: for beſides that h 
Anger will blind bis Judgment, and thu 
diſqualify him for performing, as he ovgj 
the Duties of bis Place; it may alſo promi 
dim to injure and abuſe thoſe, with wh 
he has any Connexion. What ſhould 
think of ſuch an one for a Prince or a M 
giſtrate ? ſhould we have no Reaſon to fe 
that Juſtice and the Publick Good wal 
ever be {acrificed to his private Reſentmei 
Might we depend upon it, that he wa 
exerciſe Lenity upon proper Occaſions; a 
diſtribute Puniſhments in an equitable m 
ner? Ought we not rather to expect, t 
in the Tranſports of his Rage, he wo 
ſometimes puniſh the Innocent inſtead oft 
Guilty ; and the Guilty beyond all Prop 
tion of their Offences ? Which would a { 
vant chooſe far his Maſter, the mild or 
paſſionate Man ? Which ſhould we like 
for a Father? Which for a Brother, for aCt 
panion, or a Friend? Would he indetl 
the more agreeable, who is prepared to 
ſent the leaſt Failing ; and will be often 
yoked with the moſt unblamable Cond! 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 
Or is it prudent to affociate with him, who 
creates to himſelf a multitude of Enemies, 
and would expect, that we ſhould intereſt 
ourſelves in all his Quarrels? With Hun, 
who might perhaps infect us with a ſavage 
Diſpoſition, and kindle in our Breaſts the 
fame evil and tormenting Paſſions, with 
which his own Temper is daily enflamed? 
It is not therefore a vain Caution, which 
Solomon gives us; Make no Friendſhip with 
an Angry Man, and with a "furious Man, 
tou ſhalt not go, left thou learn his Ways, and 
get a Snare to thy Soul. 

Waar Miſeries ds Rage and Peeviſh- 


neſs occaſion in domeſ/tick Life? How often 


do they eſtrange thoſe Hearts from each 0- 
ther, which ought to joyned in the moſt af- 
fectionate friendſhip? How many Families 
do theſe infernal Fiends diſturb ; driving a- 
way Peace and Love, from the Dwellings, 
Which they haunt; and introducing in their 
room, Contention, Hatred, and bitter Ani- 


moſity ? Thus that Place, which ought to 


be endeared by good Humour, and mutual 
Tenderneſs; and where we expect to enjoy 
a peaceable Retirement, and ſweet Repoſe 
from the Buſineſs of Life, becomes the moſt 

E 4 uncom- 
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SERM. 
III. 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 


uncomfortable of all Places. A Man's Paſ- 
ſion makes him terrible to them, to whom 
he gives Security and Protection; and com- 


pels thoſe to diſlike him, without whoſe 


Love neither he himſelf, nor they can be 


happy. When he is calm, they dare not 


behave, but with great Reſerve and Caution 
towards him; apprehenſive, that his Anger 
will riſe at a ſmall Offence, and frequently 


without any, juſt Provocation. And when 
they obſerve him ruffled with Reſentment, 
they are either fearful of Abuſe, or con- 


cerned for his Uneaſineſs; or (which is the 
greateſt Miſery of all) are feiz'd with the 
like tormenting Agitations. Such a Perſon 


muſt certainly have little Reaſon to boaſt of 


his own good-nature. - For whoever is truly 


good: natur'd, will be uniformly ſo; but the 


paſſionate Man is good-natur'd only at cer- 
tain Seaſons; and then perhaps, chiefly by 
way of Atonement for his former ill-hu- 
mours ; and indeed all the Kindneſs he can 
affect to ſhew at other Times, is but a poor 
Recompence for the Diſtreſs he creates by 
Peeviſhneſs and Fury. I fay, all the Kind- 
neſs he can affect to ſhew, for we can 
hardly ſuppoſe that Man can poſſeſs any 

great 


» 
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great Degree of real Benevolence, who daily SRM. 
occaſions exquiſite Pain to ſuch as ought to III. 


be deareſt to him, merely for want of a little 
Attention to his own Temper. 
IT may appear from theſe Obſervations, 
that an angry Diſpoſition, at the ſame time 
that it deſtroys our inward Peace, makes us 
evil alſo in our ſocial Capacity, and deprives 
us of the Eſteem of our Fellow Creatures ; 
eſpecially of thoſe among them, whoſe Af- 
fection is moſt eſſential to our Happineſs. 
As, then, we make any Pretenſions to Good- 
nature and Humanity ; as we have any de- 
ſign of being agreeable and dear to our 
Friends, let us put away Wrath and Anger 
from us. 

How odious this Paſſion is, eſpecially 4 
when it exceeds in Degree or Continuance, | | 
5 we may learn beſt by viewing it in others: — 
for we are too apt to juſtify to ourſelves our | 
own Imperfections; and cannot otherwiſe 

ſo well perceive the Deformity, as when we 
behold the like Faults in ſome of our Ac- 
quaintance. Let us therefore obſerve, how 
ſuch a Temper appears in them; remem- 
bering, that, when it prevails in us, it is no Y 
leſs ſhameful in itſelf, and in the Judgment 
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SERM, of others, than it ſeems to us, when it pre- 


III. 


vails in them. Now which of us does not 
condemn in another, intemperate Rage ? 
Who does not hate a peeviſh Diſpoſition ? 
Who but deteſts a Temper, that cheriſheth 
laſting Reſentments, and is implacable and 
obſtinate in the Purſuit of Revenge? 
ANGER deforms the whole Man. It ſtrips 


the moſt amiable Face of all its Charms; 


and renders the ſweeteſt Voice hard and diſ- 


agreeable. Our Looks become ſavage, our 


Geſtures indecent. We are transformed in- 


to Spectacles of ſo much Horror, that, if a 
Glaſs was preſented before us, we could 
ſcarce refrain from bluſhing at the Sight of 
ourſelves, What then if in like manner we 


could view the Mind itſelf ? How great muſt 
be the Diſorder, how foul the Scene with- 


in, the faint Repreſentation of which in the 


outward form, is ſo highly unbecoming ! 


When Paſſion uſurps the Government of the 


Soul, every Grace forſakes it, and every 


Virtue. Diſcretion abandons the Head; 
Candour and Goodneſs retire from the Heart; 


Chearfulneſs gives Place to Grief and Vexa- 
tion; Friendſhip to Malice; Kindneſs and 
Love to the Luſt of Revenge, In ſhort, for 

a time 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 


z time the Mind both becomes deſtitute of SRRI. 


amiable Qualities, and is actuated by the 
worſt and meaneſt Affections. Anger has 
therefore juſtly been termed a ſhort Madneſs; 


becauſe it extinguiſhes the Light of Reaſon, 


and leads to ſuch extravagant Follies, as no 


ſenſible Man would commit. Thus it ob- 


literates the Image of himſelf, which God 
has impreſſed upon the Soul of Man, and 
degrades him into one of the Savages of the 


. < 


Ap as Anger and Wrath are unbecom- 
ing the Dignity of a reaſonable Creature; ſo 


they are utterly inconſiſtent with the Chriſti- 
an Character. For thoſe only are real Chriſ- 
tians, that obey the Precepts of the Goſpel, 


and imitate the Example of Jzsus CHRIST. 
Now the Goſpel condemns unreaſonable An- 
ger, equally with Murder itſelf. It requires 


that we be meek and forgiving ; that if at 


any time our Reſentment has riſen by Sur- 
prize, we don't cheriſh it in our Breaſt, nor 
ſuffer the Sun to go down upon our Wrath; that 
we cultivate the Spirit of Charity and Love, 


which ſuffereth long, which it is not eaſy to pro- 
vote, nor hard to appeaſe; that we pur on 
Bowels of Mercies, Kinaneſs, Humbleneſs of 


Mind ; 
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18 ERM. Mind, Meekneſs and Long Sufferings ; Diſ- 


poſitions moſt oppoſite to an angry Tem- 


per. 
Ap the ſame Spirit of Gentleneſs and 


Forbearance, which is enjoyned by the Laws 


of Cu xls, is alſo ſtrongly ecommended 
to us by his illuſtrious Example; inſomuch, 


that was any one Virtue more eminent than 


the reſt in our Saviour's Character, I ſhould 
think, it was Mildneſs. For though he ſuf- 
fered the extreameſt Injuries, attended with 


the moſt zggravating Circumſtances of Pro- 


vocation, yet he maintained to the laſt an in- 


vincible Meekneſs; and ſeems to have con- 
ceived no other Affections towards his cruel 


Enemies beſides Pity and Benevolence. Here- 
in he hath left us an Example, that we 


ſhould follow his Steps. If then we bitter- 
ly reſent common Injuries and trifling Af- 


fronts, with what Face can we boaſt our- 
ſelves the Diſciples of Chriſt, and call him 
our MASTER and LoRD, who endured the 
worſt Abuſes with Mildneſs and Patience? 
To be conſiſtent with ourſelves, we muſt ei- 
ther renounce the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
or put away Wrath and Anger from us. Let 


us therefore ſincerely endeavour to reſemble 


Our 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 


him to be meek and Lowly ; that ſo we 


may be his Followers indeed, and of the > 


Number of thoſe, whom he has pronounced 
Bleſſed. 

Tu vs we have conſidered the Arguments 
that ſhould excite us to guard againſt a 
Spirit of Reſentment. And from the whole 


it is evident, that this is a Diſeaſe of no 


{mall Malignity and Danger : of which, if 
we are thoroughly convinced, and are in 
any Degree ſubject to it, (as which of us is 


not more or leſs) we ſhould be willing to 


know, what Method we ſhould take to Pre- 
Vent Or cure it. 


AND riksr, it may be of confiderable 


ute, that we frequently reflect upon the va- 
rious Evils that proceed from Anger; as 
the miſerable Vexation it creates; the Fol- 
lies into which it is apt to betray us; and 
the Remorſe and Diſſatisfaction which it 
leaves behind it. Let us conſider, how 


much more eaſy our Lives would be, could 


we learn to bear Provocations, with Calm- 
neſs and Patience; how diſagreeable, if not 
miſchievous, our Paſſions make us to our 
F amilies, our Friends and Acquaintance ; 
how 
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Reaſons th moderate our Anges. 
how much dearet we ſhould be to them, if 


they always found us mild and good humou- 
red; how ſhameful Fury and Peeviſhneſs are 
in themſelves; how greatly they leſſen us in 


the Judgment of others; how ill they be- 
come the Man or the Chriſtian. Did we 
now and then ſilently revolve ſuch Thoughts 
in our Minds, they would ſurely awaken our 
Caution, and excite us to reſiſt our own Paſ- 
ſions, as we would any real and great Cala- 
mity. Thus we ſhall be in a fair way to 
ſubdue our Reſentments; for nothing is 


more neceſſary and effectual to this end, 


than a conſtant Attention to our own Tem- 
pers; which we ſhall be the more ſolicitous 
to maintain, the more we are convinced of 


the bad Conſequence of neglecting it. If 


any thing threatens our Health or our For- 
tune, we guard againſt it with great Care; 
and ſhall we not eſteem it worthy at leaſt of 
equal Concern to preſerve the Peace of our 
Minds, without which, neither Health nor 
Fortune, nor any thing elſe can avail to our 


Happineſs ? 


LET us therefore be watchful over our- 
ſelves, eſpecially when our Minds are in 
that Situation, which makes them the moſt 

| ſuſcep- 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 

ſuſceptible of Anger ; as when we are per- 
plexed with Cares, wearied with Bufi- 
neſs, or fretted with bad Health and Dif- 
appointments, In thoſe Circumſtances we 


ſhould double our Guard, and keep a ſtrict 


Eye upon the Motions of our Spirits, which 
are perhaps then more ſubject to be ruffled 
by flight Provocations, than at other times 
by confiderable Injuries, And, if we find 


it difficult to govern our Paſſions, it is pru- 


dent to avoid, as far as we can, the Occa- 
ſions of Anger; not concerning ourſelves in 


Diſputes and Quarrels without Neceſſity; nor 
aſſociating out of choice with ſuch, as are 
likely to give us Provocation ; as with the 


Paſſionate and Satyrical, the Proud and the 
impertinent. We ſhould alſo reſtrain our 
Curioſity ; for by catching at every Rumour 


and prying too cloſely into the Words and 


Actions of others, we commonly gain no o- 
ther End, than to find out many Occaſions 
of Anger, that might otherwiſe have eſca- 
ped us. 


Bur ſince after all our Caution, Ori 


CES WILL COME, we ſhould ſtudy to attain 
ſuch a Command of ourſelves, as will en- 
able us to ſuffer them calmly. To this pur- 

I _ --pole, 
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Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 
poſe, we ſhould endeavour to lay aſide all 
thoſe Habits, which would diſpoſe us to be 


quick and violent in our Reſentments ; and 


principally our Pride, which never fails to 
magnify the Affronts we receive. Nor ſhould 


we indulge too great a Delicacy of Taſte and 
Temper ; for, if we are difficult to pleaſe, 
we ſhall be eafily offended : he that is prone 
to Anger, ſhould beware of contracting any 
ſingular Habits, and of entertaining a Fond- 


_ neſs for ſuch Things, as are moſt liable to 


be deſtroyed or taken from him ; leſt, when 
he is croſſed in his Humour, or deprived of 
ſome favourite Trifle, he ſhould be diſpleaſ- 
ed at thoſe, who are the Occaſions of it. 
The Man, who is not over ſtudious of Ele- 
gance in his Diet or Accommodations, who 
is moderate in his Deſires, pliable in his 
Temper, and in a good meaſure indifferent 


about ſuch things, as are in themſelves of 
trivial moment to the happineſs of Life, 


will calmly paſs through many Occurrences, 
which move the Indignation of other Per- 

ſons. 5 
IT might alio be of Advantage to us, if 
we counted upon meeting with Injuries and 
Neglects ; that, when they befal us, we may 
nok 


his 
ent 
of 
ife; 
CCS, 
er. 


1 1 
and 
may 

not 


from us. 
inſtead of exclaiming, I could never have 
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not be ſurpriaed. Such things 3 always 


been frequent in the World, and daily hap- 


pen to the beſt of Men; no wonder then, 


if we, who ſcarce nd to be the beſt, 
have ſome ſhare of theſe common Evils. 
Let us remember where we live, not in the 
Golden Age, or in ſome Kingdom of the 
JUST ; but in a Society of Sinners, whoſe 
Numbers we ourſelves encreaſe. We ſhould 
not therefore expect to be always juſtly treat- 


ed, nor require that ſtrict Perfection from 


others, which they would in vain require 
Thus when we ſuffer an Abuſe, 


tbaught it, (which if we did not, the Fault 


was our own) we ſhould learn rather to imi- 


tate him, who being informed, that his Son 
was dead, calmly replied, © 1 know that 1 
* begat him mortal.” In like manner, when 


we are offended, ſuppole at a Servant, or a 


Friend, it may mitigate our Anger, if 
we can thus recollect, When I choſe this 


* Man for my Friend, or my Servant, 1 knew, 


* be was but a Man like myſelf, and as ſuch, 


* obnoxious to Error and Folly.” 


SINCE molt Injuries affect us either in our 


Fertune or Fame, the more remote we are 
Vor. II. F from 
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SERM, from Avarice and Ambition, the leſs prone 


III. 
28 


ſhall we be to Reſentment. We fhould 
therefore aſpire at that Elevation. of Soul, 
which, enabling us to look down upon out- 
ward Enjoyments, and to deſpiſe whatever 
is obnoxious to the Power of Men, will 
place us almoſt above the reach of Injuries. 
If when we are ſlandered or defrauded, we 
can ſay to ourſelves, what I have now loſt 
is not one of thoſe Objects, which I princi- 
pally value; for theſe are ſuch as (bleſſed 


be Gor) no Man is able to take from me: 


if theſe are really our Sentiments, what little 
Room ſhall we have for Anger ? My Enemes, 
ſaid SOCRATES, may kill me, but they cannot 
hurt me. Now, though we ſhould not de- 
ſpair of attaining ſuch an excellent Greatneſs 


of Mind, yet if we can only go fo far, as 


to ſay, my Enemies may leſſen my Pittance 


of worldly good, or aſperſe my Character, 
but they cannot hurt me; we ſhall bear with 
Patience thoſe Wrong, which moſt fre- 
quently occur. 

Ou Anger is moſtly proportioned to the 
Damage, we think we ſuffer, and the Ma- 
lice, with which we imagine the injurious 
Perſon is actuated towards us, Hence we 


ſhould 


ec 


(c 
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ſhould be careful, that we do not fancy the 8ERM. 
one or the other to be greater than it is. III. 
But in general, we are ſo far from obſerving WWW 
this Rule, that without being acquainted 
with the Particulars of his Caſe, I may take 
upon me to aſſure every Man, who is heat- 
ed with Reſentment, that neither the Injury 
nor the Offender, is ſo bad in reality, as in 
his own Imagination. It would be happy 
for us, if we could always prevail upon our 
S Paſſion to wait, till we have conſidered 
whether the Evil, we ſuffer, is not indeed 
of ſmall Conſequence ; whether we ſhall not 
| regard it hereafter as a mere Trifle ; whe- 
| ther, if we keep our Temper, we may not 
| {till live as happily as before. We ſhould 
be aſhamed to indulge a deep Senſe of a 
| light Injury; and if the Prejudice we have 
| ſuſtained, is not ſo inconſiderable, we have 
ſo much the leſs Occaſion to add to the f 
| Grievance, by forfeiting alſo the Tranquility 
| of our Mind. ; e 4 

No, but it is not the Thing itſelf, which 
moves you ſo much as the ill- will or Con- 
© tempt, which the injurious Perſon has ex- 

* preſſed towards you.” Now perhaps his In- 
| tention was much more innocent, than your 
F 2 Paſſion 
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SERM. Paſſion has painted it. The Conduct you 


reſent, might be owing merely to Miſtake 
or Inadvertance, he might imagine he was 
acting right; nay, poſſibly he did act right, 
and you judge wrong in thinking other- 
wiſe; you 'may have deſerved ſuch Treat- 
ment from him ; it may be he did it with 
Reluctance, and was preſſed to it by ſome 
urgent Neceflity ; at leaſt it is highly pro- 
bable, that what you impute to Malice and 
Scorn, proceeds from nothing worſe, than 
a regard to his own Pleaſures, Profit or Ho- 
nour. Principles, which you may then more 
plauſibly reſent in others, when you can tru- 
ly diſclaim them in yourſelf. 

| NoTuixG is more apt to make us gentle 
towards others, than a thorough Acquaint- 
ance with our own Failings ; when there- 
fore we are tempted to Anger, let us de- 
ſcend into our own Hearts, and perhaps we 
ſhall not find them intirely free from thoſe 
Diſpoſitions, which prompt them to injure 
us; and if we have never been betrayed in- 
to the like injurious Conduct, it may have 
been owing more to the Reſtraints of Fea! 
and Shame, than to the ſuperior Strength of 


our own Virtue. To ſpeak the truth, how- 
N ever 
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ever unbecoming it may be, it is not, 1 doubt, 
very uncommon with us, to be offended at 
others for the ſame Crimes, of which we our- 
ſelves are guilty. Are we angry becauſe our 


Friends neglect us? and may not ſome of our 
Friends as reaſonably complain of our Indiffe- 
rence and Coldneſs to them? Hath any one 


cenſured us falſely? how often have we cenſu- 
red others with equal Injuſtice ? Do our Su- 
periours mortify and provoke us by their diſ- 
dainful Carriage? and have we never made 
our Inf.riours feel the ſame Pain, by our 
own Arrogance? Thus when we meet with 


Inſtances of Baſeneſs, let us look inwards, 


and whiſper to ourſelves, am I chargeable 
* with no ſuch Folly ?” Be that as it will, 
we are each of us guilty of numberleſs 
Crimes, for which we need Forgiveneſs both 


from God and Man ; but with what Face 
can we aſk or hope for that Mercy from 


either, which we deny to thoſe that offend 
us. 

TuRRE is alſo commonly ſomething in 
the Character and Condition of the Perſon, 
that wrongs us, the conſideration of which 
may reſtrain our Anger. Is he a good Man? 
he did it from no very bad Principle. Is he 

F-3 our 
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Reaſons to moderate our Anger. 
our Benefactor? let us ſhew our Gratitude in 
excuſing the Offence. If a Relation; let 
our Anger give way to the kindneſs of Na- 
ture. If a Friend; let us not loſe him for a 


flight Provocation. If an Enemy; we cannot 


be ſurpiized at it. If a Touth; we ſhould 
conſider his imprudence. If a Servant; the 
Diſadvantage of his Education. If an Ivfe- 
riqur he is below, it a Superiour he is above 
our Reſentment. But, if he is any or none 
of theſe, ſtill he is a Man, and as ſuch is 
entitled to our Kindneſs and Forbearance: 
for he partakes of the ſame Nature with our- 
ſelves; he is our fellow Citigen and Brother ; 
the Offspring of God our Father; and one, 
to whom we are united by the indiſſoluble 
Bonds of Nature and Religion. Notwith- 
ſtanding his Injuſtice, therefore, we ought 
{till to be well affected towards him; to de- 
fire his Happineſs, and as the means of it, 
his Repentance and Reformation. 
TRUE Wiſdom and Humanity would 
teach us to regard the Man, who hath 
wronged us with unaffected Compaſſion; 
for the Harm, we have ſuffer'd, can be but 
a Trifle, compared to that, which he has 
brought npon himſelf in the Guilt of In- 
juſtice. 
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juſtice, Perhaps he is now mourning his SERN. 


Folly, and ſmarting under the Correction of 


his Conſcience. Or if not, yet ſometime he . 
muſt undergo this Puniſhment, or ſink at | 


laſt into remedileſs Miſery. We pity the 
Perſon, who ſuffers undeſervedly in his Fame 
or Fortune ; but neither Diſgrace nor Po- 


verty, nor Pain nor Death itſelf, is ſo bad 
to an innocent Man, as the Guilt of Injuſ- 
tice to him who commits it. Such un- 


happy Men we ought to pity, not in pre- 
tence, but in Sincerity of Heart; which if 


we do, we ſhall be more defirous to reclaim 
them from their Wickedneſs, than. to pu- 


niſh them for it. 
TuIsS therefore is the Conduct, which 
Humanity recommends towards him that 


injures you. Inſtead of provoking him with 


illnatured Reproaches, endeavour in the Spi- 
rit of Humility and Love to convince him 
of his Fault. If you ſucceed, you have 
gained your Brother; if you fail, you have 
acquitted yourſelf. Inſtead of repaying his 
Malice with Revenge, heap your Benefits 
upon him, and they will make him aſha- 
med of his ill Behaviour towards you, and 
melt him into Friendſhip. In ſubduing your 
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own Paſſion, you gain a glorious Victory. 


Reaſons to moderate our Anger. | 


But if beſides you can make your Enemy 
your Friend, you conquer at once both him 
and yourſelf. 
CoNnsSIDER the Shortneſs of Life; and 
don't waſte it in Strife and Contention. Be 
reconciled ſpeedily to him that has offend- 
ed you, leſt Death ſhould interpoſe and de- 
prive you of the Honour, by withdrawing 
your Enemy from you, or you from your 
Enemy. As much as in you lies, live peace- 
ably with all Men, that you may die in Peace. 
Remember above all, the Tribunal of Gop: 
And the Law, by which he will judge you 
at laſt. If you forgive Men their Treſpaſſes, 
your heavenly Father will likewiſe forgive 
you; but if you forgive not Men their Treſ- 
paſſes, neither will your Father forgive your 
Treſpaſſes. He that revengeth, ſhall find 
Vengeance from the Lord; and he will ſure- 
ly keep his Sins in Remembrance. Forgive 
thy Neighbour the Hurt he hath done unto 
thee, ſo ſhall thy Sins alſo be forgiven when 
thou prayeſt. One Man beareth Hatred a- 
gainſt another, and doth he ſeek pardon 
from the Lord? he ſheweth no Mercy to a 
Man, which is like himſelf; and doth hz 
alk 
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ber thy End; and let Enmity ceaſe, remem- 


ber Corruption and Death, and abide in the 


Commandments. 

Dip we make ſuch Reflections facnilliar 
to our Minds, they would doubtleſs be of 
great Force in calming our Paſſions, and 
promote in us the amicable Habits of Meek- 
neſs and long-ſuffering. But we are not to 
expect that any thing will be effectual, 
without a daily, an hourly, an inceſſant at- 
tention to our own Tempers, Unleſs we 
can prevail upon ourſelves to take theſe 
Pains, all the Maxims of Wiſdom will ſig- 
nify nothing ; and we muſt ſtill continue the 
Slaves of our Paſſions. 


portance, that we be watchful over our- 
ſelves ; that we diligently attend to the Mo- 
tions of our Spirits; that we obſerve and re- 
fiſt the beginnings of Reſentment. When- 
ever we perceive ourſelves growing warm, 
it is adviſeable to ſuſpend all Actions, till we 


have recovered our Temper. If we ſuffer 


not our Paſſion to proceed in it's Courſe, it 
will preſently abate ; whereas if we give way 
to it, and lend it the uſe of our Tongue or 

2 our 


Allow me therefore 
again to recommend it as of the laſt im- 
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 SexM, our Hands, it will both gather Strength by 
III. Indulgence, and in all Probability, will 
prompt us to ſay or do ſomething, for which 
we ſhall afterwards reproach ourſelves. It 
is ſaid of a very wiſe Man, that when he 
was ſomewhat provoked, his Behaviour was 
more ſtill, his Countenance more pleaſant, 
his Words fewer, and his Accents milder 
than uſual; and that theſe were the Signs, 
„dy which his Friends underſtood he was 
moved. An Inſtance of his Wiſdom, well 
worthy of our Imitation. 
To conclude; be perſuaded to take due 
Pains with yourſelf, and doubt not of pro- 
portionable Succeſs. Induſtry and Care, 
without which you can acquire nothing that 
is Excellent, will give you the maſtery over 
your Paſſion, and enable you to maintain the 
Peace of your Mind. Though Nature and 
Habit ſhould both be againſt you, do not de- 
ſpair of overcoming them both ; not perhaps 
at once; for ſuch great things are not to be 
atchieved in an Inſtant ; but by Degrees, if you 
are not wanting to yourſelf, you will aſſuredly 
attain this noble End. If, ſays one, you 
| would no longer be paſſionate, you muſt not 
| cherith the Habit of Anger, and muſt cau- 
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tiouſly avoid whatever would ſtrengthen it, 
endeayour to be calm firſt for a Seaſon, and 


number up the Days you have paſt in Tran- 


quility. Heretofore you were angry every 


Day, perhaps many Times in a Day; now 


you have ſpent one Day in Peace; then 
two; three; and, ſo on, And when once you 
have kept your Temper for thirty Days ſuc- 
ceſſively, you have gained the Victory, and 
ſhould offer to God a Sacrifice of Praiſe 
Tavs your Habit will firſt be weakened, 


and at length diſſolved. The greater Dif- 


ficulty you now ſurmount, the more Pru- 


dence and Virtue do you manifeſt, and the 
more Praiſe do you deſerve, The Difficulty 
will alſo grow leſs and leſs, in proportion as 
the Habit wears away ; and in a ſhort time, 
both the one and the other will entirely va- 
niſh. In the mean time you will juſtly be 


delighted with the Senſe of your growing 


Proficiency, and derive more Satisfaction 
from hence, than Pain from all the Injuries 
you fuifer, You will find yourſelf becoming 


daily a better, and an happier Man. A bet- 


ter Chriſtian; a better Relation, Friend, 
ana Neighbour. But you yourſelf will reap 
the greateſt Advantage from your own Gen- 

tleneſs, 
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SexrmM, tleneſs, and good Humour ; for as a Man's 
III. Paſſion is more hurtful and tor menting to 
none than himſelf; ſo a mild and ſweet Diſ- 
poſition, is more agreeable and beneficial 


to none than to the Perſon himſelf, whoſe 


Mind is endowed with this amiable Virtue. 
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SERMON IV. 


The NATURE and ExckLLENCE of 
CAHAAIT V. 


FFF 
1 Co R. xiii. I. 


Though I ſpeak with the Tongues of 
Men, and of Angels, and have not 
Charity, I am become as ſounding 
Braſs, or a tinkling Cymbal. 


N this Chapter the Apoſtle has 
drawn a moſt admirable Picture 
of Charity: All the parts of 

which I propoſe to conſider diſ- 
tinctly in the enſuing Diſcourſe. Gop grant, 
that while we meditate upon this greateſt 
of all Virtues, and view it, as here deſcribed, 
in it's Nature, Properties, and high Impor- 
_ tance, 
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The Wature and 
tance, we may be excited to cheriſh it in our 
own Tempers. 

Bur, fir/?, it may be proper to obſerve, 
in what manner this Encomium upon Cha- 
rity is introduced, and how it ſtands con- 
nected with the foregoing Chapter. The 
Apoſtle, we find, is there diſcourſing of the 
Abilities, and miraculous Powers conferred 
by the Spirit upon thoſe, who embraced the 
Faith of Chriſt; ſuch as Preaching, Pro- 


phefying, Working Miracles, Healing the Sick, 


Speaking with Tongues, and Intepreting the 


Scriptures. He ſhews, that theſe ſeveral 


Gifts had each their Excellence, and con- 
ſpired in promoting the Benefit and Edifica- 


tion of the Church: Nevertheleſs ſome of 


them being uſeful in a greater, ſome in a 
leſs Degree, he exhorts the Corinthians, 
without deſpiſing thoſe that were leaſt uſeful, 
carneftly to aſpire after ſuch Gifts as were 


the beſt and moſt excellent. But, ſays he, 


though theſe Talents, and miraculous Pow- 
ers are wonderful in themſelves, and being 
applied as they ought, may enable you to 


be ſerviceable to your Fellow-Chriſtians ; 


yet, behold I ſhew you ſomething, which is 


far more excellent than them, unattended 


with 


Excellence of Charity. 

with which they all become contemptible 
and mean, For, Though I ſpeak with the 
Tongues of Men and of Angels, and have not 
CHARITY, I am become as ſounding Braſs, or 
a tinkling Cymbal. And though I have the 
Gift of Prophecy, and underſtand all Myſte- 


| ries, and all Knowledge : And though I have 
| all Faith, ſo that I could remove Mountains, 


and have no CHARITY, I am nothing. In 
theſe verſes the Apoſtle aſſerts, that Spiritual 


Gifts, however extraordinary and wonderful, 


if they are not accompanied with Charity, 
as they have nothing in them truly excellent, 
nor are likely to render Men ſerviceable to 
others; ſo neither will they be of any Ad- 


vantage to ſuch as poſſeſs them. And though 
the ſupernatural Powers to which Charity is 
here expreſsly preferred, have long ſince 


ceaſed; yet I apprehend the Senſe of the 
Apoſtle may juſtly be ſo applied, as to be of 
Uſe to Chriſtians in all Ages. For if to 
ſpeak all Languages by Divine Inſpiration ; 
if to know and foretell what is in Futurity; 
if to be inſtructed from Heaven in thoſe 


Things which are concealed from the reſt of 


Mortals; if to have a Faith that is attended 
with a Command over Nature, and a Power 
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ih SERM. even to remove Mountains; if all theſe ex- 
IV. traordinary Abilities are unprofitable and 
—— vain without Charity; much more muſt that 
Learning, and Knowledge, and Faith be fo, 

which any Chriſtian in theſe latter Days can 

poſſibly attain. 

Is Imitation, therefore, of the Apoſtle, 

every Man living may thus fay to himſelf, 
Though J could ſpeak all the polite Lan- 

guages with the greateſt Eaſe and Fluency; 
Though I could expreſs myſelf in the beſt 
Manner, and with the moſt moving Elo- 
quence, ſo that all who hear me ſhould look 

upon me with Aſtoniſhment, as ſomething 

more than Mortal, and admire me as an 

Angel come down from Heaven : Yet, if I 

am not influenced by Charity in the exerciſe 

of theſe Talents, they will anſwer no valu- 

able End, either to myſelf, or others. As to 

VE myſelf, I ſhall not be a whit the more valu- 
11 able in the fight of Gop upon Account of 
| them: And while I uſe them only to pro- 
þ cure the Applauſe of Men, and not to do 
8 them Service, there is but little probability, 
| that I ſhould obtain an End, which I never 
li | propoſed. My Eloquence and Wit may ren- 
| der me, as it were, an Inſtrument of Sound, 
IL that 


Extellerice of Charity. 
that tinkles in the Ear, but leaves no good SERM, 
Impreſſions on the Heart. IV. 

AND though I had ſuch a thorough Knows . 
ledge of Men and Things as would enable 
me to judge probably of future Events; 
though I had travelled through all the Re- 
gions of Science, and dived into the Myſte- 
ries of every Art; though I underſtood 


Words it Is evident, that though there may 


ound, Vor. II. G be 
that 


f whatever is moſt obſcure and difficult in 
105 Nature and Religion; though I could diſ- 
Y 3 pute with ever ſo much Learning and Abi- 
est lity, and decide right in every Controverſy; N 
lo- though my Head abounded with the juſteſt 
ok S Notions, and my Faith was ſound and ortho- 4 
Ws WE ox in every Point : Even All this Know- 
a" ledge and Faith would avail me nothing, if g 
if | | in the mean time I wanted the Gift of ; 
cilc Charity. 
alu- Tug Apoſtle wk þ in the third Verſe, [ 
\s to aſſuring us, that the moſt ſtriking appear- g 
valu- ances of Liberality and Fortitude are worth- | 
nt of leſs and vain, when not attended with Cha- | 
Pro. ty, and animated by it: Though I belicw | 
0 do all my Goods to feed the Poor, and though I | 
Duty, Tve my Body to be burned, and have not Cha- 1 
we rity, it profiteth me nothing. From which , 
ren- 
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SERM. be the greateſt profuſion of worldly Sub- 
IV. ſtance, and the higheſt degree of voluntary 


Suffering, where there is no real Charity; 


yet ſuch Bounty, and ſuch Sufferings, have 


nothing in them laudable and excellent, or 
that will turn to Account with regard to 


our Acceptance with Gop. We commonly 


term the bare Act of giving to the Poor, 
CHARITY; We may call it MAR YR DOM, to 
ſuffer in the Cauſe of Religion upon any 
Principle; but he alone is the truly Chari- 
table-Man, whoſe Hand is opened by the 
Benevolence of his Heart : He only is the 


true Martyr, who dies in ſupporting a Reli- 


ligion, out of regard to the Welfare of Socie- 


ty, and the Happineſs of Mankind which 


depend upon it. 

Wr may therefore enlarge in the follow- 
ing manner upon the Sentiments of the 
Apoſtle; If I contribute of my worldly Sub- 


| ſtance to the Wants of my Fellow-Creatures, 


either to gain a Recompence from them, or 
to feaſt my Vanity upon their Applauſe, ot 
to excite in Spectators a good Opinion of my 
Generoſity; if I relieve the indigent with 
my whole Fortune, upon theſe Principles, 
and not out of real Humanity; I have done 
nothing 


Excellence of Charity. 83 
nothing, which Gop, who knows my SRM. 
Heart, will approve. Again, ſhould I ex- IV. 
preſs an earneſt Concern for the ſpreading of "Ya 
Religion, and take ever ſo much Pains to 

win Men over to my own Perſuaſion, not 

for their ſake, but merely to acquire a Name 

for Piety and Devotion; in the Judgment 

of Gop, all my Labour would be vain, and 

| my Zeal fruitleſs: Nay, ſhould I give my 

Body to the Flames to manifeſt my Zeal, 

W if this has not Charity for its Foundation, 

but ariſeth from a Spirit of Obſtinacy, or a 

| Deſire of being celebrated as a Martyr, 1 

ſhall neither deſerve nor receive any Reward 

for my Sufferings, 

Tur facred Author having thus obſerved, 

that no Gifts and Abilities, nor the moſt he- 

roical Actions are of any Value without 
Charity, proceeds to deſcribe the happy In- 

fluence of this Divine principle on the Tem- 

per of him, who is inſpired by it: And the 

firſt amiable Property he mentians, is Pa- 

lience in bearing Injuries. Charity ſuffereth 

: long, and is not eaſgly provoked. It looks up- 

jon itſelf as nearly allied to all Men; and 

elteems no Injuries they may offer to it, ſuf- 

1 ficient 
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6 [ SRRM. ficient to juſtify an Alienation of Mind from 
14 IV. them; it's Anger is kept down by it's Love 

14 pr thoſe who infult and wrong it. What- 
ever Injuries it receives, though it could a- 

venge itſelf with Eaſe, yet in no caſe will 

it purfue an Offender, till it finds it ne- 

l ceſſary for the good of Society, or it's own 

| 1 Preſervation : And while it meditates Pu- 
1 niſhment, it acts not from Paſſion, or a thirſt 
1 after Revenge; but even from the ſame calm 
11 Goodneſs, which it breathes toward thoſe 
that never offended it. 
CHARITY 7s kind. To do good to Men, 

to ſpread Love and Peace, Joy and Happi 

neſs among them, as far as it's Influence can 

extend, is equally it's Buſineſs and Delight 
It conſiders every Opportunity it meets with 

of obliging another, as a Blefling to itſelf 

Nor content with performing only thoſe good 

Offices that fall in it's way, it caſts about 

and contrives how by it's Counſel, Fortune, 

or perſonal Service it may be moſt uſeful to 

i Mankind around it: It attends to their Cir 
0 | cumſtances, and ſuits itſelf to the State d 
their Affairs; Adviſing the perplexed, In- 
ſtructing the ignorant, Comforting the at: 
flictech 
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flicted, Relieving the indigent, and Aſſiſt- SRM. 


e 

t- ing it's Friends according to it's Ability. Nor IV. 
4 does it confine it's Kindneſs to thoſe who are 
ill connected with it by the Ties of Intimacy 

je. or Blood. — That you are a Man, — That 

n you are in Want, — That it is able to ſerve 

Ja. you without omitting any Duty of greater 


rst 


alm 


moment, are ſufficient Pleas to engage in 
pour behalf it's generous Aid. In ſhort, the 
only Reaſon why it does not make every hu- 


noſe 

man Creature happy, is becauſe it cannot. 
Pe CHARITY envetÞ not: It is proof againſt 
woi- that ill-natured Pain which little Minds 


I feel, when they ſee others out ſtripping them 


= | in any Accompliſhment. If ſuch as were 
with MY behind overtake it, equal, or get before it in 
itlek. the Race of Life, it can pray ſincerely, that 
. goo! Gop would ſpeed them: When it's Neigh- 
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bour exceeds it in Ability or Fortune, it be- 
comes at leaſt his Equal in Excellence, by 
reſoicing in all his Advantages. Though it 
ir Cu- could with its own Defects and Calamities 
tate removed; yet to fee its Superiors brought 
ed, In doyn to a Level with it, would be far from 
the d. Naffording it any Satisfaction. It obſerves j 
Aicted MW their Miſcarriages with a generous Concern, F 
G 3 and 


about 


IV. 


SeERM. and is relieved, under it's own Diſappoint- 


Wn 


Happineſs, and grieved when Evil befalls 


—— — — —— — — — 
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ments, by the pleaſure it takes in beholding 
their Succeſs. Thus Envy and Charity are 
directly oppoſite in their Nature and Proper- 
ties; for Envy delights in the Evil, and 
grieves at the Good of its Neighbour ; Cha- 
rity, on the other hand, is pleaſed with his 


him. 
CARIT V vaunteth not it ſelf, is not puff 
ed up. It neither entertains itſelf, nor endea- 
vours to create in others extravagant Ideas of 
it's own Dignity. Obſerving the Weakneſs 
of Mankind to be ſuch, that moſt Men are 
diſſatisfied when they ſee themſelves out-done 
in Advantages of Mind, Body, or Fortune it 
is not forward to diſplay, or magnify it's Su- 
periority over them in any reſpect: It rather 
ſeems to ſhrink down, as it were, to a level 
with its Inferiors, and hide from them thoſe 
Advantages, the fight of which could anſwer 
no other End, but to put them out of Con. 
ceit with themſelves, and their own Cond 
tion. Hence it ſupplies the poor, hard) 
appearing to take notice of their Poverty; 
and inſtructs the Ignorant without upbraid- 
ing 
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ing them with their Defects, or ſetting off SERM. 
it's own ſuperior Wiſdom. It eſteems no IV. 
Mortal below it's Regard, becauſe Heaven 
has placed him far below it in Rank and 
Fortune: On the contrary, it makes every 
Man, whom Vice and Guilt. has not debaſed, 
it's Brother and it's Equal, as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the neceſſary Diſtinctions of hu- 
man Society. It is of too high a Spirit to 
look upon any Office, as diſhonourable to it, 
by which it can be of real Service to the 
meaneſt of thoſe, who are the Sons of Gop, 
and the Brethren of CHRIST. 

AnD being thus free from Pride, it is, up- 

on that Account, the leſs liable to behave it- 

ſelf unſeemly: For, moderately ſpeaking, 
one half of the Indecencies Men are guilty | 
of in their Converſation and Commerce with 
each other, are owing to Arrogance, Vanity, | 
and Conceit ; from all which, Charity is ſe- | 
cured by that Modeſty and Humility which 
always attends it. And though a benevolent 1 
Man may not be fo perfect in thoſe outward 
Forms of good Breeding, which having no 
Foundation in Nature, but depending whol- 
y on Fancy and Cuſtom, are infinitely va- 
G4 riovs 
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SERM. rious in different Times and Places; yet his 


unaffected good Nature, and the Uprightneſs 
of his Heart, make ample amends for theſe 


trifling Failures. 


CHARITY ſeeketh not her cwn, but the 


Advantage of others. Some, when they 


are doing good, are all the while looking 
at themſelves, and conſuiting only their 
own Reputation or worldly Intereſt : They 
put on the Appearance, that they may gain 
the Fame of Virtue; and that, by means 
of the Eſteem it procures them, they may 
advance themſelves in the World with the 
greater Eaſe and Security: But Charity is an 


entire Stranger to this kind of Policy; it is 


too honeſt to deceive, too wile to be crafty 
and cunning ; it docs good to Men, purely 
becauſe it loves them, and would be ſatisfied 
with the generous, Act, though no Recom- 
pence were to follow it, beſides the Con- 
{ciouſncſs of it's own Virtue, If the Fruit 


it bears is uſeful and good to others, it's 


end is anſwered, it's whole Deſign compleat- 
ly finiſhed. Like the Sun, it warms and 
pleſſes the World with its Influence, equally 

EC”. keeps 


Tux next Property the Apoſtle aſcribes 
to CHARITY, 0/2. that it 7s not eafily 
provoked, [ have conſidered already: And 


proceed with him to obſerve, that it 7hinketh 
10 Evil. Love fills it's Breaſt, and leaves no 


room there for Treachery, Fraud, and ma- 


jůcious Intentions. It never attempts to de- 


ceive its Neighbour to his Prejudice, and 


will not take the Advantage of his Ignorance 


to enrich itſelf at his Coſt, You may ſe- 


curely entruſt your Affairs in its Hands; 
| ior it will no more wrong you, if it has Op- 


portunity of doing it in thick Darkneſs and 


the deepeſt Secrecy, than when it acts in 


the fight of a Crowd, It never deliberates 
| about a mean Action, and is ſo far from 
| committing Injuſtice, that it would no ſooner 


think of doing it, than of attempting the 
moſt impoſſible Thing in Nature. 
 Acain, CHARITY 7ejoiceth not in Ini- 
quity, bnt rejoiceth in the Truth, It takes no 
Satisfaction in obſerving the Faults and Miſ- 
carriages of Others; but is glad when it 
ices them excel in Wiſdom and Virtue. 
Their 
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keeping its Courſe, and ſhining on, whe- Sem, 
ther Mankind praiſe or revile it. "03 


90 
IV. 


SERM, Their laudable Conduct affords greater De. 
=> her Enemies: Nor is Malice more fincerely 


whom it is directed, than Charity is at the 
Failings of them it loves: It frankly gives 


but ought to have been rendered, covereth all 
Things: The ſame Word in the Original 


reveal the Imperfections of it's Neighbour: 
In all other Caſes it will induſtriouſly hide 


The Mature and 


light than Malice conceives at the Slips of 


grieved at the Excellencies of thoſe, againſt 


to all Men the Praiſe that is due to their 
Merit, and is not forward to publiſh the 
Faults of any. 

THis leads me to the next Words, which 
are in our Tranſlation, beareth all Things; i 


being uſed here, and doubtleſs with the ſame 
Intention as in 1 Pet. iv. 8. Charity will co. 
ver a Multitude of Sins. Unleſs when it 
would anſwer ſome good End, it will not 


them, and be as cautious of expoſing his 
Character, as of leſſening it's own, As it 
does not indulge itſelf, ſo neither will it en- 
courage others, in venting Slander and De- 
traction, by liſtening to their Cenſures with 
Greedineſs and Pleaſure. On the contrary, 
it will. endeavour to filence them by a cold 
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to ſuch Inſinuations. When Malice attacks 
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Or 


Reception, or by openly expreſſing a Diflike S ERM. 


IV. 


a Man's Fame in his abſence, either wit 


Falſhood or Truth, it generally appears in his 
Defence ; and either vindicates him from falſe 
Aſperfions, or in the beſt manner it can, ex- 
cuſes and palliates what cannot be denied. 


CHARITY believeth all Things, hopeth all 


Things. Perſons of dark and malicious Na- 
tures are forward to entertain mean Senti- 
ments of all around them: They meaſure 


others by themſelves; and being ſenſible of 


little or no Excellence in their own Tem- 
pers, they can ſcarce believe there is any Vir- 
tue in the World. Hence they abound with 


groundleſs Diftruſt and Jealouſy, put the 


worſt Conſtruction it will bear on the Beha- 
viour of others, and are ready to condemn 
all Men as Knaves and Hypocrites. On the 
other Hand, a generous, honeſt Mind is apt 
to believe and hope the beſt of all Men, 
and counts upon finding that Goodneſs 
abroad, which it feels at home. Conſcious 


of Sincerity in it's own Behaviour, it won- 


ders if the World can be ſo bad as it is 
often repreſented, and frankly aſcribes to 


worthy 
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S ERM. worthy Principles every Practice that bears 


a promiſing Appearance. It eſteems it more 


eligible to err on the favourable, than on the 
ſevere ſide; and would chooſe to think bet- 
ter than they deſerve of many difterent per- 
ſons, rather than to injure one good Man in 
it's Judgment concerning him. 
LasTLy, Charity endureth all Things. 
Fervent Love to Mankind inſpires the 
nobleſt and moſt refolute Courage. It en- 
ables a Man chearfully to ſpend and be ſpent; 
to undergo Pain, Hardſhip, Diſgrace, and 
Death itſelf in ſerving his Generation. Such 
was it's Influence upon this glorious Apoſtle, 
who ſeems to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
above the reſt of heavenly Spirits, by re- 
ceiving into his Soul an overflowing por- 
tion of Benevolence. When he ſaw Bonds 
and Afflictions waiting for him in every 
place, yet none of theſe Things mov- 
ed him; neither counted he his Life dear 


unto himſelf, ſo that he might promote the 


Spread of the Goſpel, and thereby the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind. Thus does Charity form 
the Hero, and the Martyr ; and every other 

human 
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human Character that 1s truly great and il 
luſtrious. 

Thy Apoſtle having thus enumerated the 
lovely Properties and bleſſed Effects of CHA- 
'RITY; to crown all, he adds, that it never 
faileth, After it has adorned the Life of 
a good Man here, it ſhall not drop him at 
Death; but ſhall enter into Heaven with him, 
and be a principal Ingredient in his Happineſs 


and Perfection to all Eternity. Upon this 


account, it infinitely excels all other Gifts and 
Abilities. As to Prophecy, it will periſh as 
faſt as Events come forward; the Uſe of 


Languages will be at an End, when our new 
Being commences ; and the Search, which 
we here call, Knowledge, will be determined 


in what will be really ſuch. All theſe Ex- 
cellencies, which do but lead to the Arrival 
of what is more perfect, will neceſſarily have 
an End, when we ſhall come to that Per- 
fection. 

As the Underſtanding of a Child is im- 
proved by receiving Notices of Things which 
contribute to his good Conduct when a Man; 
but, though then neceſſary, are thrown aſide 
when he is arrived at Manhood: fo do all 


the 
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S ERM. the good Arts of this Life contribute towards 


IV. 


our obtaining Perfection in another; but, 
after we ſhall come into that future Being, 
will ceaſe to be uſeful. As long as we ſtay 
in this World, we are all of us mere Chil- 
dren in Wiſdom: And as a Man grown up 
to Maturity deſpiſes the Sentiments of his 
Childhood; ſo we, when we have attained 
the true Maturity of our Being, ſhall reflect 
upon that Knowledge, which now is ſo apt 
to make us vain, as trivial and contemp- 
tible. 

AT preſent, Truth is hard to be found; 


the Faculties we employ in the Search of it, 
are fallible and weak; and many interme- 


diate Obſtacles prevent our clear Perception 


of Divine Things : But when we ſhall arrive 


in the World of Light, all theſe Difficulties 
will vaniſh, and we ſhall know the moſt ſub- 
lime Truths with as much Familiarity and 
Certainty as we do now each others Faces: 


Then ſhall Faith be loſt in Viſion, and Hope 


in Fruition ; but Charity ſhall till abide. 
Or theſe three therefore, Charity is, be- 
yond diſpute, the moſt excellent; foraſmuch 
as Faith and Hope, as ſoon as they ſhall have 
aſſiſt- 


Excellence of Charity. 
aſſiſted us in obtaining eternal Bliſs, will im- 
mediately vaniſh and die away. Whereas 
Charity not only is a neceſſary Preparation 


for immortal Happineſs, but alſo makes a 


principal Part of it, and lives for ever 
with it. Lo 

Tuus we have followed the Apoſtle in de- 
ſcribing the Excellencies of this Divine Prin- 
ciple. From what has been ſaid, let us 


| learn, Firſt, to guard againſt the Error into 
which the Corinthians were fallen, who, it 


ſhould ſeem, were ſo tranſported with the 


| Admiration of ſpiritual Gifts, as to overlook 


and neglect CHHYARITY, the beſt and moſt 
valuable of all Endowments. I am afraid we 
are many of us too apt to prefer the Abilities 
of the Head to the Goodneſs of the Heart, in 


our Judgments, both concerning others and 


ourſelves. If we find a Man poſſeſſed of 


| a confiderable ſhare of Wit and Knowledge, 


if he appears to have a large Acquaintance 
with Divine and Human Things, if he can 
alſo expreſs himſelf with a ready and grace- 
ful Eloquence ; this we admire as an extra- 
ordinary Man : And yet, if this extraordi- 


nary Man be void of Charity, he is nothing 


before 
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SeERM, before Gop; and his ſuperior Talents may 


only qualify him for doing the greater Mif- 


— chief in Society. His Wit and Eloquence 


may perhaps be employed in pleaſing Man- 
kind to their own Hurt, in order to gain Pro- 
fit or Hinour to himſelf ; in overbearing the 
Modeſt, abuſing the Innocent, defending 
Injuſtice, propagating Falſhood, or riveting 
upon Men the Chains of Slavery and Super- 
ſtition. In this Caſe he is worſe than no- 
thing, and, in the fight of Gop, infinitely in- 
ferior to any charitable Soul that, with com- 
mon Underſtanding, fincerely endeavours to 
ſerve Mankind, and do all the good it can in 
the World. 

Wr may obſerve hence, in the /econd 
place, that Faith alone is not ſufficient to 
Salvation. Too many ſeem to lay the whole 
Streſs of Religion upon a right Belief; and 
are perſuaded, that if their Faith be ſound 
and orthodox, nothing more is neceſſary to 
ſecure the Favour of Gop, and eternal Life: 
But here you have the Word of an inſpired 
Apoſtle for it, that if you have all Faith, 
fo that you could remove Mountains, and 
and have no Charity, you are nothing. 
AGAIN, 
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Acai, thirdly, When we are aſſured by SeRM. 


IV. 
9 


the Apoſtle himſelf, that the greateſt Know- 


ledge in this World is but ſeeing through a 


Glaſs darkly; [and we muſt all own, that we 
have but faint Glimmerings and Earneſts of 
better Underſtanding hereafter] How can it 
poſſibly enter into the Heart of a Chriſtian to 
be inflamed with Rage towards other Chriſ- 
tians for differing from him in points of Re- 
ligion? The wiſeſt among us cannot fay, 
that the Difference between him and his 
Brother, is between the knowing and the ig- 
norant; and not between two Perſons who 
quarrel, becauſe they are not in the ſame 
Error, It was therefore juſtly ſaid to a warm 
Man, who, being in diſpute with one that 
diſſented from him, called him Heretick ; 
« the worſt of all Hereticks is the unchari- 
* table Man.” 

Bur /aftly, the beſt Uſe we can 1 make of 


what has been ſaid, is, that we be each of us 


perſuaded to cultivate CHARITY in our own 
Tempers. Let us ſee what Improvement we 
have made in this excellent Virtue, by con- 
ſidering what Influence it has upon our 

Yor. 1. H Minds 
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SRM. Minds and Actions. To be ſatisfied J have 


IV. 
. 


it in a due Degree, it is not ſufficient that ] 


diſpenſe of my Fortune to the Indigent; for 
this I may do out of Oſtentation and Vanity: 


It concerns me therefore to examine, whe. 


ther I am Liberal, not from theſe mean 
Principles, but from ſincere Benevolence? 


Am I patient when I am offended, and have 


Power to be avenged ? Am I free from Envy, 


where I am excelled by ſuch as I can never 
equal? Am I free from Vanity, for the little 


good of which I am conſcious I am poſſeſ- 


ſed? Am ] unaffected, and from pure good- 


will obliging to all the World? Am I more 
ſolicitous to do Men good, than to pleaſe 


them, and be admired by them ? Do not 1 


arrogate too much to myſelf? Am TI not 
moved with flight Provocations, and apt to 
entertain unjuſt Suſpicions ? Do I never re- 
joice in Men's Faults and Miſcarriages ? Am 


I more apt to be pleaſed with their Virtues 


and Perfections? When I can ſuffer Hard- 
ſhips, and chearfully endure Calamities, for 
the ſake of my Fellow-Creatures, I am en- 
dued with Charity. If I am poſſeſſed of 

2 this, 
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ve this, IJ am maſter of that which will laſt SE RM. 
1 for ever: If I am deſtitute of it, though IV. 
or my Knowledge be ever ſo extenſive, my — 
Y Faith ſound, and my Hope confident; all 

theſe will be unprofitable to me; my Faith 

and Knowledge at laſt will avail me no- 

thing, and my Hope vaniſh in Deſpair. 
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Or CoMuPASSITION. 
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1 PETER iii. Part of the 8th Verſe. 4. 
TT or 
Having Compaſſion one of another, I a8 
love as Brethren ; be pitiful. fol 

| al 

N diſcourſing from theſe Words 4 
II I ſhall firſt conſider the Nature of pee 

291 Comeasson; the End for which cha 

it was interwoven into our Frame; the 
the Degree wherein it ought to prevail; and Th; 
the Rules we ſhould obſerve in the Exer ther 
ciſe of it. Secondly, I ſhall lay before youll In tl 
ſome Arguments, that ſhould excite us M forty 
cheriſh a compaſſionate Temper; and poilMenj 


out the means of attaining and improving it 
CoM 


Of Compaſſion. 
Co PASSION is Pain and Concern of 
Mind, on account of the apprehended Mi- 
ſery of others. Towards the ſame Perſons, 
or ſuch as have the ſame Characters, and the 


Affliction. Thus we feel the higheſt Con- 
cern for thoſe Calamities, which are in our 
Opinion the moſt grievous and terrible; as 
Death, Torture, Sickneſs, and Want of the 
common Neceſſaries of Life. We pity in a leſs 
Degree thoſe which we eſteem lighter Evils 
as unmerited Afronts and Diſgrace; Want, 


as we think very agreeable, though not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. It aggravates our Com- 
paſſion, when the Evils which befal our 
fellow Creatures, come upon them unex- 
pectedly; when great Proſperity is at once 
changed into extreme Diſtreſs; or when 
anc; they reap Affliction from thoſe Perſons and 


themſelves no ſmall Delight and Satisfaction: 
In theſe Caſes the Compariſon of their Miſ- 
us I fortunes with the Happineſs they had before 
enjoyed or expected, makes them to appear 
the more deplorable. In ſhort, our Pity is 
H3 excited 


like Relations to ourſelves, our Pity is pro- 
portioned to the imagined Greatneſs of their 


or Loſs of Friends, and of ſuch Enjoyments, 


| Things, from whence they had promiſed 
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SERM. excited by thoſe Things, when they happen 
V. 


Of Compaſſion. 


to others, the preſence of which occaſions 


YN Grief, and the proſpect Fear, when _ 


happen to ourſelves. 

Tur Innocence and Merit « a Sufferer 
powerfully recommends him to the Com- 
paſſion of Mankind ; for theſe things con- 
ciliate Eſteem, and Eſteem is nearly allyed 
to Compaſſon, and ſtrengthens it exceed- 


ingly. But when bad Men are unfortunate, 


or bring Miſery upon themſelves by thei 
own Folly and Vice, our Pity for their Suf- 
ferings 1s often ſwallowed up in Reſentment 


of their Crimes. We alſo pity our Friends 


our Acquaintance, and ſuch as reſemble u 


in Age, Character and Profeſſion, more than 
we de, others in the like Diſtreſs. 


Sog Men are more compaſſionate than 
others; not only as Nature has given then 


originally more tender Minds, but alſo upa 


other Accounts. Such, as have many clok 


Connexions of Nature and Friendſhip, are 


generally very ſuſceptible of humane Sent: 
ments; both becauſe their ſocial Affection 
meet with frequent Exerciſe, and becaule 
many are dear to them, who they know are 
liable to the Calamities of Life. Compaſſ- 


Ol 


Of Compaſyion. 
on is oftner found in the conſiderate and ſe- SERM. j 
rious, than in the gay and thoughtleſs; for V. my 
the former enter more deeply into the Con 1 
cerns of others, and are more attentive to | 1 
their Sufferings. Men, who have lived in 4H 
continual Eaſe, and never felt what it is to —__ 
be miſerable, have not commonly much Rl 
Compaſſion, Thoſe on the other hand are 
moſt apt to commiſerate the Calamities of 
others, who have endured the ſame, or the | 
like Afflictions themſelves; becauſe from | 
their own Experience they are fully ſenſible ; aſl 
of their Weight, and of thoſe Aggravations, En 1 ji 

| 


which may eſcape the Attention of others. 
Such alſo as fear, that any Misfortune will 
happen to themſelves or their Friends, are 
prone to pity thoſe whom they obſerve to 
be exerciſed with it. Thus the we k and 
timorous are uſually very Compaſſiona e; and 
the Old have more Tenderneſs then the 
Young ; as they are more Conſiderate, have 
ſuffered more Calamities, and through a $05 | 
denſe of their own Infirmity are more 14 
fearful. N 0 
Hence ſome have inferred, that Com- 1 
paſſion for others, is nothing but fear for 104 
ourſelves; an Error, which it were more _ 
„( eaſy 4 
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he ſees a Friend in Diſtreſs, and fay, whe- 


than when he only apprehends Danger to 


ſeth purely from the Senſe of another's Mi- 


ſtill continue to feel, though we were aſſu⸗ 


the leaſt Apprehenſions of ſuffering them 


Of Compaſſion. 
eaſy perhaps than neceſſary to confute ; ſince 
it never was, nor will be embraced by any, 
but thoſe who forſake Nature and common 
Senſe, and apply themſelves to frame Schemes 
in Philoſophy out of their own Imaginations, 
For let any one conſult his own Breaſt, when 


ther he does not feel an Emotion of Mind 
entirely different from mere Fear ? Whether 
he is not affected in quite another manner, 


himſelf? Indecd upon ſuch an Occaſion no- 
thing is more natural than a Reflection upon 
our own liableneſs to Calamity, which may 
awaken our Fear ; but beſides this, we are 
alſo ſenſible of a tender Concern which ari- 


ſery, which reaches out beyond ourſelves to 
the unfortunate Object, and which we ſhould 


red from Heaven we ſhould never under- 

go the like Aflition. | 
Do we not in fact ſometimes pity the 

Misfortunes of others, when we have not 


ß a as 


ourſelves ? Nay, when it-is impoſſible they 
ſhould ever befal us? Should we not ſym- 
pathize 


Of Compaſſion. 
pathize with a Friend under Miſeries, from 
which we are moſt ſecure, more than with 
an Enemy under as heavy Sufferings, which 


we had all the reaſon in the world to ex- 


pet? The latter muſt work more ſtrongly 
upon our Fear, and yet the former will 
raiſe a more lively Compaſſion. Beſides, a 
juſt Humanity conciliates the Favour and 
Applauſe of Mankind ; but Cowardice is 
not ſuch a recommending Quality: on the 
other hand, it is deſpicable and mean in the 
eyes of all Men. From whence it is evi- 
dent, that in the common Senſe of Man- 


kind, Fear and Humanity are by no means 


the ſame. 

« ByT the weak and timorous are moſt 
© Compaſſionate.” And where is the 
wonder, if they, who eſteem the Evils of 
Life intolerable to themſelves, conſider them 
as grievous in the Caſe of others? In like 
manner, proud Men are moſt ſubject to An- 
ger: Shall we therefore ſay, that Anger is 


nothing but Pride? Is not this to confound 


Things that are quite diſtinct, becauſe they 
have ſome Connexion with each other? Nor 
is a timid always a compaſſionate Temper : For 
Cowards, we know, are often the moſt in- 
humane 
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Of Compaſſion. 
humane Creatures. And if the timorous are 
ſometimes prone to Pity; ſo alſo are the 
manly and brave. The nobleſt Natures, 
who can meet the Accidents of Life with 
undaunted Minds, often regard with a ge- 
nerous Compaſſion ſuch as cannot bear 
them with the ſame Fortitude. 
Ir may appear from theſe Obſervations, 
that PiTy 7s a diſtinct Original Affection, 
carrying us beyond ourſelves, and conſiſting 


in real Sorrow for the Diſtreſſes of others, 


which is conceived purely upon this Ac- 
count ; becauſe we apprehend them to be 


unhappy. Gop has implanted in our Na- 


ture this Principle of Compaſſion, to leſſen 
the Calamities of human Life, by exciting 
Men to comfort and relieve each other un- 


der the various Evils of Mortality. Some- 
times alſo it may be uſeful to prevent Mi- 


ſery, as well as to remove it: For, when a 
Man is prompted by Envy or Reſentment to 
injure and abuſe others, he may be reſtrain- 
ed from the malicious Act, by conſidering, 
that thoſe Misfortunes which he is going 


to bring upon them, will afterward be the 


Occaſion of Uneaſineſs to himſelf, by exci- 
ting his Compaſſion. Thus he may check 


Of Compaſſion. 


would create-Pain to himſelf, as well as Miſe- 


Sentiments ; yet the Generality of Mankind, 


the Sufferers, the more Aſſiſtance, he muſt 


be ſenſible, they are likely to meet with, 
not only from their Friends, but alſo from 


ſuch as had little Regard for them, before 


their Diſtreſs had ſolicited Compaſſion: And 


the Reflection that the Pity of SpeQatoz 


and often does, deter him from thoſe Acts 
of Injuſtice and Cruelty, to which his In- 
clination would otherwiſe lead him. 

Bur the principal and moſt frequent Uſe 


behalf of the Unfortunate. Among the 
numberleſs Evils, to which Man is expoſed, 
there are many which his fellow Creatures 
are able to remove; and none, but what 


they have Power to alleviate by their Pity 
and Conſolation. So that the Unhappineſs 


of our State ariſes moſtly from the want of 
2. due Exertion of that Power, which Na- 
ture 


we know, are not. The more he oppreſſes 


will incline them to ſuccour the injured, and A 
take their part againſt the Oppreſſor, may, 


of Compaſſion is to engage our Afiſtance in 
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V. 


ry to others. Or ſuppoſe, he is ſo far harden- ad, har 
ed, as to be quite inſuſceptible of humane 
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SERM. ture has given us to help and comfort each 
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Of Compaſſion. 


other. But a regard to our -own Intereſt 
and Eaſe, is apt to reſtrain us from yielding 
mutual Aſſiſtance, Few are poſſeſſed of fo 
much calm good Nature, as would be ſuf- 
ficient of itſelf to conquer their Selfiſhneſs, 
and incline them to ſuccour the wretched, 
when it cannot be done without ſome con- 
fiderable Pains, Hazard or Expence to them- 
ſelves. Our Benevolence needs to be enfor- 


ced and aided by a ſtronger Principle, which 


may intereſt us more feelingly in the Suffer- 


ings of others, and carry us through the 
Hardſhip and Self-denial, we may be obli- 
ged to undergo, before we can relieve them. 
The Father of our Spirits has therefore en- 


dowed them with a ſympathetick Tender- 


neſs, which gives us a Share in the Sorrows 
of our fellow Creatures; and will not ſuffer us 
to be eaſy ourſelves, fo long as we obſerve 
them in any great Diſtreſs. 

CoMPASSION may juſtly be conſidered, as 


an Advocate, which Gop has provided in 
the Breaſt of Man, to plead with him the 


Cauſe of the Unhappy, to procure them 


Admittance into his Heart, to fix his Atten- 


tion upon their Sufferings, and preſs him to 


exert 


4 


A 
— 


t 


Of Compaſſion. 


ſee then at once the importance of Pity in 
the Conſtitution of Man, and the Goodneſs 


of Gor in placing it there. As the Miſe- 


ries of Life would be doubled, if there was 
no Humanity in the World; ſo if it was 
cheriſhed as it ought, and exerciſed univer- 
ſally, more than half the Calamities that 
now exiſt, would be annihilated by it. What 
merciful Deſign does it manifeſt in the Au- 
thor of our Being, that he has contrived this 


Mitigation for the Evils of Life, and thus 
leſſened the Pain of Individuals by diffuſing it 


around them? That he has alarmed and ex- 


horted us, as a kind Father his Children, 


to relieve a diſtreſſed Brother, by giving us 

this friendly Senſe of Sorrow? 
WuxN we conſider how very natural Sym- 

pathy is to Man, and what excellent purpoſes 


it is calculated to anſwer; we may be ſur- 
prized, that any ſhould recommend it to us 


as a point of Wiſdom to extirpate our Com- 
paſſion, It were not indeed ſo much to be 
wondered at, if only the Men of the World, 


who regard it as an Interruption to their 
Buſineſs or Pleaſures, ſhould perſuade us to 


ſtifle it: Their Counſel would be ſuitable to 
their 
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their Character and Views. But that ſuch 


Of Compaſſion. 


. their Principles, and perfectly conſiſtent with 


Advice ſhould have proceeded from a Set 
of Men, who exhort us earneſtly to a Social 


Conduct, and aſſert with Zeal the cauſe of 


Virtue, 1s certainly ſomewhat extraordinary, 
They ſupport it however with plauſible Rea- 


ſons, which perhaps it may be worth while 


to hear and examine. 


c You ſhould be ready, ſays the Stoic, to 


< relieve the Miſerable. Scarce any Duty you 


<* owe to particular Perſons is of more ſacred 


Obligation: But you ſhould be moved to 


ce it by a calm Benevolence, and a Senſe of 
ce Duty; not by the Impulſe of Compaſſi- 
« on: The latter being indulg'd may diſturb 


ce your Reaſon, as well as your Peace, and 


« diſqualify you for aſſiſting the Unfortu- 
ce nate in the moſt effectual and prudent 
Manner. If, through a Weakneſs com- 


« mon to human Nature, it will be any 
« Satisfaction to a diſtreſſed Friend to think 
you commiſerate his Cafe, you may aſ- 
« ſume the Appearance of Compaſſion; but 
« ſuffer not your Heart to be affected with 
« Sorrow; thus you may gain the End of 
“ Compaſſion, without the Danger: For 
« that 


Of Compaſſion. 
« that ſome Danger attends it, whenever it 
| < prevails in a high Degree, is too plain to 
abe denied. It may fill your Mind with 
gc the moſt exquiſite Diſtreſs, and make you 
« want Conſolation yourſelf, when you 
« ought to be employed in diſpenſing it to 
« others, It may cauſe you totally to neg- 


« lect your own Preſervation, and thus ren- 


« der you incapable of yielding the Wretch- 
« ed any further Aſſiſtance; or inſtead of 
* leading you to aſſiſt the Unhappy, it may 
c tempt you to ſhun them, and betray you 
© into a Conduct wrong in itſelf, and pre- 


judicial to thoſe whom you pity. You 


| © may hurt others out of a Tenderneſs for 
| * them, and injure the Innocent by being 
* merciful to the Guilty. 


« You will ſay perhaps, that ſome De- 
gree of it may be ſafe, though the Exceſs 
| © be dangerous. Let us know then, where 


« cond and a third Misfortune befals him, 
e greater than the ft. Muſt not the Oc- 
* caſion of Miſery heighten your Sympa- 
* thy, and carry you beyond the Bounds of 

Mode- 


| «© you intend to ſtop, If your Friend meets 
| « with a Misfortune, you will pity him, 
| © but in a due Degree. Suppoſe then a /e- 


ITT 
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SERM, © Moderation you had preſcribed to your- 
V. « ſelf? It is the ſame you will find in Pity, 
. « as in other Paſſions ; You may much more 
« eaſily prevent it's Motion, than reſtrain 
ce it's Career. It is uſeful, we own, to the 
ce bulk of Mankind, but only, as it ſupplies 
© the Want of better Principles. Cultivate 
ce therefore thoſe better Principles; be per- 
te fect, as your Father in Heaven is perfect, 
© who conſults the good of all, unmoved by 
te any Paſſion. Study to acquire a mild, ſteady 
gBenevolence of Heart, which will carry 
you through all Difficulties in diſcharg- 
« ing the Duties of a ſocial Life; and diſ- 
< poſe you particularly, as far as you are able, 
© to eaſe the Pains and Sorrows of Man- 
« kind. Having attained this Perfection of 
« Goodneſs, you may lay aſide Compaſſion 
ce altogether ; which, though it may be of 
c Ule to ſtrengthen a weaker Virtue, can be 
« ſerviceable in your Caſe, neither to your. - 
« ſelf, nor others,” 

Sucn was the Advice of theſe Philoſo- 
phers, and ſuch the Arguments with which 
they ſupported it. None can blame me for 

_ endeavouring to explain their Sentiment: 


fairly, who conſiders, how ill it becomes u- 
at 
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OF Compaſſion. 

at any Time, and moſt of all, when diſ- 
courſing on the Subject of Humanity, to 
miſrepreſent the Opinions of Men (which, 
I wiſh I could ſay, has never been done) in 
order to expoſe them to Ridicule and Cen- 
ſure. Their Scheme however appears to me 


of any miſchievous Tendency, as becauſe. it 
is quite inſignificant and trifing. When 
e you are perfectly Wiſe, ſay they, you 
* ought to be free from Compaſſion;” but 
theſe very Men contend at the fame time, 
that you never can arrive at the Perfection of 
Wiſdom. Their Exhortations then amount 
at laſt only to this; If you can diveſt your- 
ſelf of every undve Paſſion, both of the 
ſelfiſh and ill-natured kind; If you can 
throw off the Frailties incident to Man ; If 
you can equal Gop in Rectitude and Bene- 
volence, that is, if you can attain that Per- 
tection, which you never can attain; you 
may and ought to extinguith your Compaſh- 
on. What is this, but to trifle with us, un- 
der the pretence of inſtructing us? * But 
** ſhould we not aim at Perfection?“ Doubt- 
leſs we ought ; but it muſt be ſuch a Per- 
Vol. II. I fection, 
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very exceptionable, not ſo much in regard 
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SERM. fection as our Nature will admit: For who 
V. can purſue what he deſpairs to attain ? 

e Inſtructions, however frivo- 

lous, may be harmleſs enough, when taken 

together ; but many will take as much of 

your Advice as ſuits their Inclinations, and 

overlook the reſt. Hence ſome, affecting to 

be Philoſophers, and eſteeming it a high 

Point of Wiſdom to be void of Compaſſion, 

have ſet themſelves to baniſh it from their 

Breaſts; In the mean time they retained 

their Envy and Reſentment, their Selfiſhneſs 

and Pride; and neglected to cheriſh that Be- 

nevolence of Temper, which alone can ſup- 

ply (if any thing can ſupply) the want of 

Compaſſion : They diſdained to be merely 

good Men; they aſpired to be Angels, or Gods; 

the Event was, they degenerated into Brutes. 

In this and many other Caſes, we hall 

be much more ſafe in liſtening to the Voice 

of Nature, than to the Dictates of a too 

refined and rigid Philoſophy. While there- 

fore we cultivate with all our Care the no- 

bleſt Principles; as a Senſe of Duty; an 

extenſive Benevolence; a generous, calm 

Regard for the Welfare of Mankind ; let us 

cheriſh alſo thoſe inferior Affections, which 

| One hold 


Of Compaſſion. 
hold to the fide of Virtue, and are favorable 8E RN. 
to the Intereſt of human Society: Their u- V. 
nited Force is often little enough to balance 
our Selfiſhneſs; ſo that if we diſmiſs Com- 
paſſion, the reſt may prove inſufficient to 
carry us through the Duties of Humanity. 
THz Evils charged to the account of Com- 
paſſion, ariſe only from its Exceſs, or from 
a Want of Prudence in the exerciſe of it. 
Now in the ſame way any of our Affections 
may become blameable, and the Cauſe of ill; 
a Conſideration, that ſhould indecd engage 
us to regulate, but not ſuppreſs them. If a 
human Creature appears to be void of Pity, 
or to poſſeſs it in ſuch a low degree, that 
any trifling Expence or Trouble will reſtrain 
him from affiſting a fellow Creature in 
Diſtreſs; we juſtly condemn the frame of 
his Mind as unnatural and wrong in every 
eſſential Part, That we may have too little 
Compaſſion will ſcarce be denied ; and that, 
on the other hand, we may have too much, 
| is equally manifeſt; though this perhaps is 
a leſs common, and if you will allow the 
| expreſſion, a more amiable Fault: Yet a 
Fault doubtleſs it is; when for Inſtance the 
Violence of his Pity confounds a Man's Rea- 
2:2 fon, 
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SERM. ſon, or makes him entirely heedleſs of his 

V. own Preſervation, in conſequence of which 

nge becomes incapable of aſſiſling the Un- 

fortunate, 

Trey alſo muſt have, or would ſeem to 

havetoo much Tenderneſs, whocannotendure 

the Sight of Miſery ; but turn away from it, 

when they ought to be employed in aſſiſting 

and comforting it. How directly :s this to 

counteract the End, for which Gop has 

given us Compaſſion ? He has endowed us 

with it, that we might be more powerfully 

1 inclined to relieve the diſtreſſed ; but here it 

i becomes the Occaſion, at leaſt the Pretence 

1 of with holding Relief. Had all Men ſuch 

| an extreme Delicacy; the wretched, and we 

= ourſelves when of that Number, muſt be 

ö left to Periſh alone for want of Aſſiſtance. 

| We ſhould none of us deſire, J ſuppole, that 

our Friends ſhould have ſo much Concern 

for us, as to forſake us in our Miſery ; No, 

rather let our Enemies thus pity us. Now, 

if this would be wrong in our Friends to us, 
it cannot be right in us to our Friends. 

HuMANITY, when juſt and well- conduct- 

ed, is one of the moſt lovely Diſpoſitions in 


the Heart of Man; but when it prevails be- 
yond 
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Of Compaſſion. 
yond its due Proportion, or wants the Gui- 
dance of Diſcretion, it often does more harm 


contemptible. In all Caſes we ſhould make 
it an inviolable Rule, never to do an unrigh- 


Compaſſion, Thus if a Judge, moved with 
Pity, acquits a Villain againſt the Laws, and 
to the manifeſt Prejudice of human Society, 
ſuch Mercy is vicious and criminal. In like 
manner, if a Perſon invades, by force or 
fraud, the Property of another, to ſupport 
his Friend or Family in Diſtreſs, his Com- 

paſſion will by no means ſanctify his Injuſ- 

tice. Let us therefore be careful, that we 

ſo relieve the diſtreſſed as not to injure o- 

thers, nor violate the common Rights of 
Mankind. It may be needleſs to add, what 

was hinted before, that we ſhould not hurt 

others out of Tenderneſs for them; an Er- 

ror which Parents often commit, when they 

will not ſuffer their Children to go through 

thoſe Hardſhips, that lie in the way to a 

happy Life. 


1 conſidering, to what Perſons, by what 
4:3 Means, 


than good; loſeth its Beauty, and becomes 


teous thing; no not even from a Principle of 


Wr ſhould alſo diligently uſe our Reaſon 
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Means, and in what Manner, it will beſt 


your Bounty will anſwer no better purpoſe 


Of Compaſſion. 


become us to communicate Relief. A blind 
undiſtinguiſhing Charity deſerves but little 
commendation : and though we ſhould: rea- 
dily afford our Aſſiſtance to a Stranger, and 
even to an Enemy, when we ſee him in Diſ— 
treſs ; yet doubtleſs, if their Circumſtances 
are alike, we ought to prefer an Acquain- 
tance to a Stranger; a Friend to an indiffe. 
rent Perſon ; and above all, the Deſerving to 
the Worthleſs. Merit and Diſtreſs conſti- 
tute a double Claim to your Regard ; the 
One demands your Pity, the Other your 
Eſteem. Beſides, by relieving a worthy Man, 
and helping him through the Difficulties of 
Life, you lay an Obligation upon Mankind, 
as well as upon himſelf. Whereas by giv- 
ing to the Idle and Profligate, you nouriſh 
the Plagues of human Society ; and perhaps 


than to feed their Intemperance, or encou: 
rage them in Sloth. Ought we not then to 
pity the Wicked? Yes, and principally on 
account of their Wickedneſs, which is much 
worſe than any outward Misfortune ; we 
ſhould alſo be ready to ſuccour them in Ex- 


tremity ; but alas! we can do them but 
little 
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little Service, except we could deliver SERN. 
them from their Folly and Vice. We need V. 
not be ſo much at a loſs for Objects, that 
we may be aſſured deſerve our Bounty, as 
to pour it upon ſuch as come in our way 
by Accident; of whom we either know 
nothing, or know that they are worthleſs, 
Good Men in Want and Affliction are not 
ſo. rare in this World, but that upon a 
flight Enquiry we may find many more 
than we are able to relieve; though per- 
haps they will not be ſo forward as others 
to make known their Wants and ſolicit our 
Aſſiſtance. We ſhould therefore make a 
proper Diſtinction, mindful, that the more 
we part with to the undeſerving, the leſs 


$ will remain to diſcharge the Debts we owe 

( to Innocence and Virtue. 

* TEE means of Relief are as various as 
by the Calamities of human Life: But Wealth 
= commands them all; for, what a Man of 

Fortune cannot do himſelf, he can procure 

* others to do for him in behalf of the mi- 

* ſerable. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, 


either that all the Rich had Humanity, or 
that all Humane Perſons had Riches. Not 
it that you ought through exceſſive Bounty 


ittle WM | [ 4 | "7 


Of Compaſſion. 
to the Indigent to become one of them 
yourſelf, nor to exhauſt the Fountain of 
Charity, by ſuffering it to flow in too plen- 
tiful Streams: But poſſibly this Caution 
might as well have been ſpared, for we are 
more apt to contract our Hands too cloſe, 
than to open them too wide; and many 
are ſo fearful of giving too much, that they 
will give nothing. 

Our Friends may be viſited with Afflic- 
tions, which we cannot remove; theſe we 
ſhould endeavour to leſſen by our Sympathy 
and Conſolation. Next to effecting their 
Deliverance, we ſhall do them the greateſt 
Service, if we can help them to bear Ad- 
verſity with Patience and Chearfulneſs. It 
may adminiſter ſomething to their Comfort, 
if we only ſhew them we 'commiſerate 
their Caſe, and ſhare in their Sorrows. It is 


true, it argues a weak Mind to delight in 


being pitied ; but it were barbarous to deny 
the wretched this Satisfaction: only we 
ſhould be cautious, leſt by an effeminate 
Sympathy we aggravate their Sorrow, inſtead 
of aſſuaging it, by teaching them to regard 
their Condition as worſe than it is. If, fays 
one, you would recover a Man, who 1s 

borne 
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Of Compaſſion. 1 
borne away by the Torrent of Sorrow, you SERM. 
muſt ſtep into the Water yourſelf; but keep V. 
your footing and do not venture too far into gs 
the Stream, leſt you alſo ſhould be carried 
down by its Violence, He, that is unmov- 
ed with Paſſion, will have but little Influ- 
ence upon the miſerable ; he that is overcome 
by it, will want Aſſiſtance and Comfort him- 
ſelf. +” 5 | 
DirrRRENT Tempers require a different | 
Treatment. Some love to be pitied ; but a 
generous Spirit is mortified, when it finds it- 
ſelf regarded as an Object of Compaſſion, 
We ſhould be tender of offending the Deli- 
cacy of noble Minds; and the ſame Huma- 
nity which moves us to ſupply them, ſhould 
reftrain us from upbraiding them with the 
Mention of their Wants. We ſhould con- 
ceal that Pity, which prompts us to relieve 
them; and communicate our Favours as 
common Courteſies, or rather as Teſtimo- 
nies of the Regard we owe to their Merit. 
tc Tre principal Circumſtances that enhance 
the Value of a Benefit, and make it more 
acceptable to the Receiver, are ſuch as theſe; 
That it may be ſeaſonable and ſpeedy ; That 
it prevents his Importunity, and exceeds his 

| Ex- 


no Auſterity ; no Inſolence; no Diſdain ; no- 
thing in ſhort, but what is obliging in your 


cretion mult guide you in the Application of 


Humanity amiable to all Men, as well as 
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Expectation; That it is beſtowed with 
Chearfulneſs and Freedom ; That there is 


Looks or Words: If it be honourable to 
him, that it be conferr'd as publickly ; if 
not, as privately as may be. Laſtly, That 
it appear you were moved by pure good 
Will, and not by Oſtentation, or the proſ. 
pect of a Recompence.——Your own Dil- 


theſe Rules to particular Inſtances ; a judi- 
cious Obſervance of which, will render your 


uſeful to the indigent and diſtreſſed. 

 HaviNG thus deſcribed our Duty, ! 
ſhould next have proceeded to lay before 
you ſome Arguments, that ſhould excite us 
to practice it. But this, with what remains, 
I ſhall reſerve to, &c. 


SERMON VI. 
MOTIVES to COMPASSION. 


F 


I PETER iii. Part of the 8th Verſe. 


Having Compaſſion one of another, 


love as Brethren; be pitiful. 


| Mens” * N a former ir upon this 
I, Subject, I have conſidered the 


Nature, and the End of Com- 
ASHES paſſion ; the Degree wherein it 
ought 1 to prevail, and the Rules we ſhould 
bees; in the Exerciſe of it. I would now 


lay before you ſome Arguments, that (hould 


excite us to cheriſh a compaliionat em- 
per; and 3 out the means of : aining 
and improving it 


COM- 
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Job xxix. 
12.—16. 


Morives to Compaſſion. 


Coup ass1OoN is recommended to us by its 
own Ami ablengſi; by the Satigfaction that at. 
tends it in our own Minds; and by the Intereſt 
it gives us in the Affections of others. To be 
convinced of it's Amiableneſs, we need only 
recollect, in what manner we are moved, 
when it is repreſented to us in Hiſtory, or 
Fiction: But eſpecially, when we obſerve it 
diſplayed before us in real Life. If we know 
a Man, who deſerves the Character of Jos; 
who delivers the poor that cry, and the fa- 


therleſs, and him that has none to help him 


who draws upon himſelf the Bleſſing of him 
that is ready to periſh, and cauſeth the Widew's 
Heart to fink for Joy; who is Eyes to the 
blind, Feet to the lame, and a Father to the 
indigent; I ſay, when we ſee or hear of a 
perſon, to whom this Character may julſtly 
be applied, do not our Hearts burn within 
us with Admiration of his Virtue? It is 


true, if we ſaw him diſpenſing his Favours 


without any Diſcretion, his Folly would 
make him to appear pitiful and ridiculous, 
notwithſtanding his Compaſſion : But a 
well conducted Humanity is univerſally ad- 
mired, 


Motives to Compaſſion. — =. 

mired, though ſo few of us practice what SERM. 

we all commend. | . VI. 
Suck is the luſtre of a generous active N 

Compaſſion, that it dazzleth our Eyes, and 

will ſcarce ſuffer us to diſcern the Imperfec- 

tions that may be joined with it in the ſame 

Character. We love it with all its Faults; 

which, unleſs they are of a groſs kind, we 

either cannot perceive, or are loth to con- 

demn. A Debauchee of a merciful Diſpo- 

fition would generally be far more beloved, 

than a ſober Man, who is inſenſible of Pity, 

and deaf to all the Cries of the diſtreſſed. 

So forcible are the Charms of this generous 
Tenderneſs; which, when it is attended 

with Sobriety and Prudence, is ſtill more en- 

gaging. In a Character, where all the Vir- 

tues are aſſembled, Humanity rivals the moſt 
eminent; and outſhines others, which yet 

make no deſpicable Appearances. Bounty, 

for Inſtance, which implies a more promiſ- 


Id cuous Diſtribution of Favours, is doubtleſs 
8 very commendable; but much inferior to 
Compaſſion, which ſingles out the Friend- 


lels ; the Dejected; the Poor, the Affficted; 
and 
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Motives to Compaſſion. 
and becomes their Friend, becauſe they are 


unhappy. 

SCARCE any thing is more Honourable to 
human Nature, or affords a clearer Proof 
of it's Dignity, than this Tenderneſs of 
Heart; by inſpiring us with which, Goy 


has diſtinguiſhed us from the Brutal Herd; 


and inclined us to feel and relieve each o- 


thers Calamities. It is therefore ſomething 


ſtrange, how any ſhould come to deſpiſe 
Pity, as the Paſſion only of weak Souls. If 
it was peculiar to ſuch, I ſhould not bluſh 
to be of the Number; and would engage 
never to envy, I hope I ſhould rather pity, 
thoſe, who, regarding Sympathy as a Weak- 
neſs, have too ſucceſsfully endeavored to ba- 
niſh it from their own Breaſts. But, in fact, 
the braveſt Minds are often remarkable for 
Mercy and Compaſſion ; nor does Fortitude 


ever appear ſo admirable and illuſtrious, as 


—— 


when we ſee it at once unmoved by its own, 
but affected with Concern for the Suffering 
of others. None but the Good are truly 
Great; and no Man is good, who 1 is void of 


H umanity. 
Tal 


Motives to Compaſſion. 1 27 
TRA a juſt Compaſſion has a native S ERM. 
Dignity in it, and ought therefore to be che- VI. 
riſhed by all of us, will perhaps be readily alWW 
lowed : But we are apt to be prejudiced againſt 
it, on account of the Uneaſineſs to which 


it expoſeth us. Have we not Troubles e- 


« nough of our own ? Why then ſhould we 
e indulge an Affection, that will derive up- 
eon us the Miſeries of others? Should we 
« not rather break the Ties, by which Na- 
© ture has endeavored to connect us with 
e the Unfortunate ? For where is the Pru- 
e dence of adding to unavoidable Evils of 
„Life, which are of themſelves grievous 
enough, by ſharing in the Sorrows of our 
Friends and Acquaintance ?”——To this I 
anſwer ; that Compaſſion may indeed ſome- 
times ſubject us to very painful Impreſſions ; 
but, if it riſeth not beyond its due Propor- 
tion, the Satisfaction that flows from it, will 
more than repay us for the Uneaſineſs it cre- 
ates: There is a Mixture of ſomewhat ſo a- 


| greeable in the tender Senſations of Huma- 


nity, as quite over-balanceth the Sorrows, 
which it brings upon us. The Mind is 
pleaſed with itſelf, for being touched in this 

generous 


| Motives to Compaſſh 0h. 
generous Way, and enjoys, if I wy ſay , 
it's own Pain. 
LET the Account be fairly ſtated, and you 
will find, you have no reaſon to quarrel with 
Nature for having made you, as well as o- 
thers, ſuſceptible of Compaſſion, If you 
have on the one fide, the Pain of Pity; you 
have on the other, the Satisfaction of a Heart 
approving itſelf, and pleaſed with it's own 
becoming Affection. Beſides, the ſame 
Goodneſs, which intereſts you in the Griefs 
of others, gives you alſo a Share in their 
Proſperity. It ſeems unjuſt, and ſcarce py- 
ſible, that you ſhould retain the pleaſant, 
without the mournful Sympathy ; and what- 
ever may be thought of One, the Other 1s 
undoubtedly the Source of many pure and 
lively Joys. The Truth of it is, a good Man 
is happy in them both; he enjoys by Re- 
flection all the good of all his Neighbours; 
and while his Heart is moved with Concern 
for their Sorrows, he feels a divine Pleaſure 
far ſuperior to all Their Enjoyments, who 
having thrown off their fellow-feeling for o- 
thers, are become inſenſible to every De- 
light, but ſuch as are of a low and ſordid 
Nature. 


2 AND 


Motives 10 Compaſſion. 
Axp as the inward Motions of Pity are 
attended with Satisfaction; ſo the Exerciſe 
of it in relieving the miſerable, is one of the 
moſt delightful Employments in the world. 
A compaſſionate Man rejoices to ſee an afflic- 
ted Soul delivered from it's Burden by any 
means; but moſt of all, when he himſelf 


vent, It yields him a noble Pleaſure to 
think, he is procuring Eaſe to a diſtreſſed 
Heart, and reſcuing a human Creature from 
the Pain of preſent, or the grievous Dread 
of impending Want. Each generous Act 


| he performs, of this kind, will be a Source 
at, of Happineſs to him in the Reflection; and 
at adminiſter to his Conſolation, when he him- 
1 ſelf is viſited with Misfortunes. Not the 
nd | Miſer in his Gold; nor the Senſualiſt in his 
lan moſt refined Indulgence ; nor the Ambitious 
Ne- in all the Pomp of flouriſhing Greatneſs, has 
Irs; a Pleaſure to be compared with that which 
dern a good Man derives from a charitable Ac- 
{ure tion. 8 
who ESPECIALLY, if we add the merited Love 
Ir o- and Reſpect of Mankind; a Reward, which 
= Humanity always obtains, though never pur- 
dl 


lues it as a Principal End. A generous Diſ- 
Na K poſition 


is concerned in accompliſhing the happy E- 
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poſition to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, manifeſting 
itſelf by judicious Acts of Beneficence, at- 
tracts the Eſteem of all; both of thoſe, 
that are not, and of thoſe that are relieved 
by it's aid. Spectators approve it, not only 
becauſe it 1s amiable in itſelf, but alſo, be- 
cauſe they confider it as a Refuge provided 
for them againſt thoſe Calamities, from which 
they may be free at preſent, but which they 
know they are liable to ſuffer. And if it 
procures the good will of others, it kindles 
in the Hearts of thoſe that feel it's Influ- 
ence, a warm and lively Affection towards 
the Benefactor. When they can do no 


more, they love him; they bleſs him, and 


ſometimes would be willing even to die for 
him. 

Ir were certainly worth ſomething, to be 
thus intereſted in the Affection of our fel 
low Creatures; for beſides, that Eſteem is 

deſirable in its own Nature, it recommends 
a Man ſtrongly to the Pity and Aſſiſtance of 
others, when he falls into Adverſity himſelf, 
Hence Solomon adviſeth us, Give a Portion 
to ſeven, and alſo to eight : for thou know) 
not what Evil ſhall be upon the Earth. Bs | 
if he had ſaid, Thou mayeſt at preſent Ive 


i 
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in Eaſe and Affluence; but ſuch is the In- 
ſtability of all human Things, thou know- 
eſt not how ſoon thy Condition may be al- 
| tered : Providence may reduce thee as low, 
as him that now ſolicits thy Bounty ; and 
involve thee in equal Calamities either of 
the ſame, or a different kind. Thou mayeſt 
be funk into thoſe depths of Miſery, from 
whence nothing can redeem thee, but 
the compaſſionate Aid of thy fellow-Crea- 
tures. Exert therefore that Humanity now, 
to which thou mayeſt hereafter be obliged 
to fly for Succour and Relief. Make thyſelf 
Friends by a liberal Uſe of thy Fortune; 
that if this ſhould forſake thee, thoſe may 
remain : Thus thou mayeſt provide thyſelf a 
Refuge againſt the Evils that may be con- 
cealed in the womb of Futurity; Thou wilt 
be prepared for the worſt that may happen; 
and if thou never ſhouldſt want the good 
Offices of others ; the Gratitude and Bleſ- 
ſings of thoſe whom thou obligeſt, will 
heighten the Enjoyment of thy proſperous 
Fortune, 

But many, . we find, are ungrateful ; and 
may not this juſtly diſcourage our Bounty ?” 
A common Complaint this, which at the 
K 2 ſame 
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Motives to Compaſſion. 
ſame time, that it charges the Party obliged 
with deteſtable Baſeneſs, reflects a little up- 
on the Benefactor himſelf. It looks, as if 
his Generoſity and Compaſſion would not 
have engaged him to beſtow, had they not 
been aſſiſted by the hope of Acknowledg- 


ments. It is alſo an implicit Confeſſion of 


bis own Imprudence in the Choice of Ob- 


jects: For if he had diſpenſed his Favours 
to worthy Men, they would not have fur- 


niſned him with this Excuſe for reſtraining 
his Benefit. We ſhould either therefore aſpire 


to that Generoſity of Soul, which is content 


to do good without the proſpect of a Re- 
turn; or direct our Charity to generous 
Minds, who will not fail in grateful Re- 
ſentments. But many confer their Benefits 


q upon the worthleſs ;” (which would be leſs 


blameable, if their Charity might not have 
been better applied) But herein, at leaſt, 
they are chargeable with Folly : they confer 
Benefits upon Men, who have no Principles 
of Honour and Goodneſs, and then com- 
plain of them, becauſe they are ungrateful. 
Juſt as if you ſhould ſowe in the Sand, 
and murmur that you have not a plentiful 
Harveſt. 


WI 
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Wer ſhould alſo meet with more Grati- 
tude, as well as do more good with the 
ſame Expence, if in our Diſtributions we 
were more careful to prefer the diſtreſſed to 
the fortunate; ſtudying rather to relieve 
Want, than add to Plenty; and to eaſe the 
wretched, than to furniſh new Delights for 
thoſe who are already at Eaſe. You enter- 
tain well, ſuppoſe, a Man of Fortune; and 
pray where is the mighty Obligation you lay 
upon him ? He enjoys, it may be, a trifling 
Pleaſure for an Hour or two, which he 
would have paſt as eaſily, of not as agree- 
ably elſewhere. Beſides, he has reaſon to 
think you expect a Return of Entertain- 
ment or Service : So that, if he is really 
grateful, he muſt either have but little Diſ- 
cernment, or an Abundance of Generoſity. 
Whereas if the ſame Expence had been laid 
out with Diſcretion in relieving an honeſt 
Family in Diſtreſs, what an important Ser- 
vice had you done them? How ſenſibly 
would they have felt the Obligation? They 
would readily have acquitted you of ſelfiſh 
Views, and conceived towards you the moſt 
ſincere and laſting Gratitude, 

K 3 I am 
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their Bounty, but take ſuch wrong Mea- 


repent of their Liberality ; and rail at Man- 


_ ſupply his Wants, and affiſt him in ſtruggling | 


late the affectionate Regard of our fellow- _ 
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IAM ſenſible how oppoſite this Advice is 
to the Maxims of the World. But the 
World, that is, the Generality of Men, de- 
feat even their own Ends by their fooliſh 
Maxims. They ſeek to gain Friends by 


ſures that they gain none; and finding them- 
ſelves at laſt diſappointed in their Aim, they 


kind for being ſo wiſe, as to ſee through and 
fruſtrate their Views. Deſpiſe therefore the 
Maxims of the World, and liſten rather to 
the Voice of Gop and the Dictates of Hu- 
manity. When you ſee a good Man in Diſ- 
treſs, haſten to his Relief; comfort him in 
Adverſity ; encourage him by your Praiſe ; 
countenance him by your Recommendation; 


through the Difficulties of Life. By this 
means you will fix a Friend for Life, in 
whoſe Love and Gratitude you may ſecure- 
ly confide in all Revolutions of Time and 
Fortune. 

Tuus we have conſidered Humanity, as it 
is amiable in itſelf; as it is a Souree of in- 
ward Satisfaction; and as it tends to conci- 


Creatures. 
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Creatures, Chriſtianity furniſheth us with SERNM. 
additional Motives to cultivate and exerciſe VI. 
a compaſſionate Temper. It exhorts us, to 
put on BowELs of Mercy and Kinanefs ; to Col. iii. 
weep with them that weep ; to comfort the de- Rem. xi. 
jetted ; to fſhew Mercy with Chearfulneſs ; and 8, 13, 15. 
 ditribute to the neceſſities of good Men. It 
condemns, as deſtitute of all Goodneſs, the 

Man, that having the World's Good, and ſee- 

ing his Brother in Want, ſbutteth up his Bow- 
els of Compaſjion from him. Our Bleſſed SA- 4 77. 
vIOUR, by his Example, by his Precepts, 

and by the Sanctions of his Religion, has re- 
commended to us in the ſtrongeſt Manner a 

merciful Diſpoſition. This divine Perſon 
wept, we find, with his mourning Friends, and john xi. 
was frequently moved with Compaſſion for 35: 


i the Miſeries of Mankind: Indeed what elſe 

8 was it, that brought him down from Hea- 

n ven, to ſuffer the Evils of this mortal Life? 

» What was his moſt conſtant Employment, 

1d while he ſtayed on Earth, but to free Men Us 
from the greateſt Calamities; to cure the I 

; it Diſorders of their Bodies, and the Vices of bil 

n their Minds? His Inſtructions breathe the "i 

c- ſame humane Spirit, which animated his 


Life. He has taught us to beſtow our Boun- 
"CS. K 4 ty. 
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ty, not upon our wealthy Relations, Friends, 
and Neighbours; but upon the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, What a beau- 
tiful Picture has he drawn of Humanity in 
the Character of the good Samaritan ; which 
he has brightened by the Shade of an op- 


poſite Temper in the Prieſt and Levite; 


ſhewing us by this lively Repreſentation, 
that we ought not to confine our Charity 
within the narrow Circle of our Friends and 


Acquaintance; But that, if we ſee a Man 


in Diſtreſs, though he be a Stranger, of a 
Nation and Religion at variance with our 
own, we ſhould be ready to relieve him. — 
Upon the whole, therefore, it is evident, 
that as Compaſſion is moſt ſuitable to the 
Nature of a Man, ſo it is moſt efſential to 
the Character of a Chriſtian. 

Tur Goſpel abounds with Promiſes of 
glorious Rewards to the Charitable and 
Compaſſionate. It aſſures us, that Hey, who 
have ſteton Mercy to Men, ſhall obtain Mercy 


from Almighty Gor; And that, if we giw 


to thije, who are incapable of recompenſing us, 
awe ſhall be amply recompenſed at the Reſurrec- 
tion of the Juſt. In the Account, which 
our SAVIOUR has given us of the Proceed- 

ings 
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ings and Iſſues of the future Judgment, he 


has repreſented this, as the grand point up- 
on which all depends; whether wwe have, 
or have not miniſired to the neceſſities of our 
fellbu- Creatures. If we have not, we ſhall 
go away into everlaſting Puniſhment ; if we 
have, into Life eternal, „ 
HAvlx thus laid before you the Argu- 
ments that ſhould engage us to cultivate a 
Habit of Humanity ; it remains, that we 
conſider by what Methods we may attain 
or improve it : For unleſs we can acquire it, 


what can it avail us to be convinced of it's 
Excellence? Indeed if there be a Man, to 
whom Nature has originally given no ſuch 
Affection as Pity, I do not ſee how he ſhould 


poſſibly acquire it by any Art or Endeavours 
of his own. But Nature has done her Part : 


She has implanted in the Hearts of all Men 


a Principle of Compathon, though in diffe- 
rent Degrees of Strength; and this Differ- 
ence 1s made more conſiderable by the va- 
rious Methods, that are uſed in their Edu- 
cation. In ſome the Seeds of Humanity 
are {tiled betimes, through the Neglect of 
thoſe, whoſe Duty it was to have aſſiſted 
their Growth, They are ſuſtered to take 

an 
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an unnatural Pleaſure in the Torture of Ani- 
mals, which at firſt was owing to mere In- 
attention, and might then have been eaſily 
corrected, but grows at laſt into a down- 
right Barbarity of Temper. They are alſo 
indulged, it may be encouraged, in treating 
their Inferiors of Mankind with Inſolence 
and Contempt, as if they were Creatures of 
a different kind, that have no Likeneſs or Re- 
lation to themſelves. The Man that inſtill 
into his Child ſuch Sentiments as theſe, is in 
a hopeful Way to be the Father of a Brute, 

Wren our Parents and Tutors have done 
with us, we come next under the Diſcipline 


of the World; which does its beſt to extin- 


guiſh the Remains of Compaſſion, by incul- 


cating upon us the Maxims of Selfiſhneſs 
as, that Pity is a Weakneſs of Nature; that 


ut is fooliſh to intereſt ourſelves ſo deeply in 


the Concerns of the Unfortunate ; that . 
principal aim ſhould be to get, and ſave ; a 


if we muſt needs be giving, that ve Par 
give to thoſe that may be ſerviceable to us, 


Theſe are the reigning Politics of the Mul- 
titude, which we muſt either approve, or we 
ſhall be ridiculed as Idiots that know no- 
thing of the World, And it is well if we 

can 
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ing in the Humanity of our Tempers. 


regard to Compaſſion, much depends upon 
Mature, Education, and the Companions of 
o Wor Lives; to which we may add, upon the 
e RE Colour of our Fortune; for Affliction ſoftens 
che Heart, and makes it ſuſceptible of hu- 
» | mane Impreſſions ; whereas they, who have 
I; | ſuffered but little themſelves, are ſeldom re- 
in markable for Tenderneſs to others. Theſe 
: things promote Compaſſion ; but ſome of 
re chem wholly, others in part are out of our 
ne Power. But there are certain exerciſes of 
m- Thought and Reflection, to which we may 
1 apply at our Pleaſure; and which, if we ha- 
; bituate ourſelves to them, will be apt to che- 
hat rh within us a Diſpoſition to Humanity. 


We ſhould often conſider Mankind in the 
moſt engaging Light, as Children of our 
Father, partaking of the ſame Nature with 
ourſelves, having the like Fleſh and Blood, 


theſe Relations we ſtand to every human 
Creature, whom we ſee involved in Calami- 
t and Diſtreſs, We ſhould be cautious of 
entertaining a Prejudice againſt any of our 

| | Fellow- 


can bear to be thus tutored, without ſuffer- SERM. 


Wz may gather from hence, that wit 


the like Reaſon, Senſe, and Affections. In 
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SERM. Fellow-Creatures, becauſe they may differ 
VI. from us in Religious Opinions. For thus 
9 Superſtition has taught Men, not only to de. 
ny the unhappy the Offices of Kindneſs; but 
in their Zeal for Gop, to treat each othe 
with the moſt horrid Barbarity. That our 
Religion therefore may promote, inſtead d 
impairing our Senſe of Compaſſion, we 
ſhould learn to regard all Men as the f. 
ſpring of Gor, who prefers Mercy to Sacr. 
fice, and is never ſo well pleaſed with uz 
as when he fees us relieving his diftrefſet 
Children. 
IT will alſo be of Service, if we keep in 
Mind the common Condition of Mortal 
We are all failing upon the Sea of Life, en 
poſed to the Storms and Billows of Adverl- 
ty, which beat now upon one, then upon 
another. At preſent perhaps, we are purſu- 
ing our Courſe with a proſperous Gale, while 
others are exerciſed with ſevere Hardſhips, 
But this Tranquility is by no means likely b 
laſt long. It is probable our own turn vil 
ſhortly come, to be harraſſed by a Storm, 
to ſtrike upon one of the numberleſs Rocks 
that are concealed below the deceitful Sur- 


ED face, Gop knows how ſoon the ſame At: 
fliction 
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fiction our Neighbour ſuffers, or ſome hea- 
vier Calamity may fall to our Share. Is he 
tortured with Pain? We ourſelves are alſo in 
the Body, Is he mourning the loſs of a 
Friend ? Our Friends are alſo Mortal. Is he 


Inot many, whoſe Fortunes once ſeemed as 
ſecure as our own, lived to to ſuffer the Ex- 
nemities of Want? Such Meditations would 
help to give us a lively Senſe of the Miſeries 
of others, and diſpoſe us to relieve them. 

WHEN we ſee a Man in any particular 


PI 
tal, 

en 
verll⸗ 
upon 
urſu⸗ 
While 
(hups, 
ely to 
wil 
m, 0! 
Rocks 
Su- 
e At- 
fiction 


heighten his Afffiction. We ſhould repre- 
ent it to ourſelves in all its Aggravations; 
and weigh the Sorrow, the Fear, the Anguiſh 
of Heart, which a human Creature in that 
ondition muſt probably undergo. If he is 


own Account may be nothing in Compari- 
Jon to the tender Anxiety he feels, on the ac- 
ount of his Family, who daily ſuffer before 
bis Eyes the Hardſhips of Poverty. We 
Itould imagine ourſelves in his Place, and 


ected in ſuch a Situation. Or if we have 


reduced in his Circumſtances ? And have 


Diſtreſs, we ſhould attend to his Caſe, and 


hot ſtupidly overlook the Circumſtances that 


indigent, for inſtance, his Concern upon his 


here- 
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to them by means of the Vigour and Con- 


has been, how ready to pity and aſſiſt other 


poſing it is true Fortitude of Soul, that ya 
are provided with fuch excellent Armor 


Happineſs; but no reaſon why you ſhoult 


Virtue, a Reflection upon his good Qualities 


Moti ves to Compaſſion. 
heretofore paſſed through the like Trials, jy 
ſhould call to mind how grievous they ſeen. 
ed, how difficult we found it to endure then 
with Patience. — No, you are certain yy 
ce could eaſily go through as much, or more,” = 
But if it ſhonld pleaſe Gop to bring you 
the Trial, you would perhaps ſee reaſon t 
alter your Opinion; for thoſe Afflictio 
which are tolerable in the Idea, are oft 
grievous enough in the Sfferarice, Ya 
may have indeed a more firm, ſhall I fay, a 
more invincible Mind than others. But fu. 


againſt the Aſſaults of Adverſity, is you 


not commiſerate a weaker Nature. You 
Compaſſion will prove your Fortitude to br 
genuine; as it will ſhew you are not inſer- 
fible of human Ills, though you are ſuperior 


ſtancy of your Mind. 
Ir the Sufferer is a perſon of worth and 


will ſtrengthen our Compaſſion; we ſhould 
remember how innocent, how generous Ie 


U 


1 and 
alitics 
hould 
us he 
others 

in 
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brought himſelf into Trouble by his own 


Fault; we ſhould confider that ſtill he is a bag 


Man : that his Guilt is the worſt part of his 
Wretchedneſs, and ought therefore itſelf to 
move our Compaſſion more than Want, In- 


E famy, Death, or any outward Calamities it 


can bring upon him, Yet ſome how, in 
theſe caſes, Reſentment is apt to get the bet- 
ter of our Pity : Upon which Account we 


| ſhould be tender in judging the Characters of 
They may have ſome. 
Faults, but ſmall ones, and ſuch as we ought 


the Unfortunate. 


to overlook on account of their Virtues : 


They might have eſcaped their Misfortunes, 


if they had behaved with more Prudence. 


But perhaps it was only ſome ſlight Indiſcre- 
tion that occaſioned their Miſery, or a want 


of that foreſight which is ſcarce to be expect - 
ed from human Imperfection. A candid 
Mind will be ingenious at finding out theſe 
Extenuations. Others, on the contrary, are 
no leſs ingenious at blackening the Characters 
of unhappy Men. Some look upon Afflic- 
tion itſelf as an Argument of Guilt in the 
Sufferer, and a Mark of the Divine Diſplea- 
lure towards him, A ſenſeleſs and barbarous 

Notion, 
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SERM, ' Notion, which we ought to reje& with Diſ. 
VI. dain; becauſe it would lead us to hate thoſe 
Men, and feel a ſort of Complacency in their 
Sufferings, whom Nature is calling upon us 


to pity and comfort. 
It is of great Moment to the Growth of 


Humanity, that we endeavour to ſubdue eve- 
ry Paſſion which is oppoſite to it, and which 
would either keep it from riſing, or hinder it 
from producing its proper Effects; ſuch as Ma- 
lice and Pride, Envy and Reſentment. If we 
could entirely ſubdue theſe ill- natured Affec- 
tions, our ſocial Diſpoſitions being freed from 
their Antagoniſts, would more eaſily obtain 
their due Power and Authority in our Minds, 
We ſhould alſo baniſh Indolence, which is 


loth to have its Calm puffed by the Alarms 

of Pity, or to be at any Pains in relieving the | 
Diſtreſſed : But among all the Enemies to | 
Compaſſion, there is none more inveterate | 
than Avarice : This ſordid Temper, which is 
wholly intent upon getting and ſaving, and 
has no regard to any thing but Gain, begets : 


an impenetrable Hardneſs of Heart, which is 
proof againſt the moſt piercing Cries and 
Aſpects of Miſery. We muſt therefore ex- 


tirpate Covetouſneſs, or it will make us in- 
3 capable 
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capable of conceiving a generous Thought, SERM. 
and reſtrain us from all the offices of Hu- VI. 
manity. — Thus, as in cultivating the Earth N 
we deſtroy the Weeds, that the Fruits may 
flouriſh ; ſo in cultivating the Mind, we 
ſhould be careful to root out bad Principles, 
that the Virtues may grow up to Maturity 
and Perfection. 

I SHALL add only one Direction, which 
is uſeful in the attainment of other Virtues, 


: as well as of Humanity; we ſhould Ve- 
; quently indulge it, and exerciſe ourſelves in 
y thoſe Works of Beneficence, to which it ex- 
5 alteth us. Habits of every kind are gained 
. and confirmed by repeated Acts. And if 
* you accuſtom yourſelf to indulge a generous 
* Inclination, you will find ſuch a Pleaſure, 

he ſuch a calm, lively, growing Pleaſure, both 

" in doing humane Actions and in refleQting 

— upon them afterwards, that a Miſer will got 

** be better pleaſed with an Opportunity of 
1nd Gain, than you with that of relieving a miſe- 
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"SERMON VII. 


The NaTusz and proper Oz18crs 
of LIBERALITY. 
+ + + ++ + + ++ + ++ +++ +++ 


Luxs XIV. 12, 13, 14. 


Then ſaid he alſo to him that bade 
him, When thou makeſ} a Din- 
ner, or a Supper, call not thy 
Friends, nor thy Brethren, neither 
thy Kinſmen, nor thy rich IVeigh- 

_ bours, left they alſo bid thee again, 
and a Recompence be made thee. 
But when thou maleſt a Feaſt, call 
the Poor and Maimed, the Lame, 
the Blind, and thou ſhalt be bleſſed; 
for they cannot recompence thee : 
for thou ſhalt be recompenſed at 
the Reſurre&ion of the uff. 


UR pleſſed Saviour made it the bu- 
SJ0'S fineſs of his Life to do good. And 
| > ſince the greateſt Service one Man 


can do to another, is to improve his Mind by 
uleſul 


The Nature and &E. | 


ed himſelf to promote, after this manner, the 
| Intereſt of thoſe that converſed with him. 
When the People gathered in Crowds about 


Silver; but ſpiritual and divine Truths: a far 


he was engaged in more private Company, 
he turned the Converſation upon important 
Subjects, and managed it to the Advantage 


borrowed Hints from the moſt trifling Acci- 
dents, and converted them into Affairs of 
moment, by making them the Occafions of 


Sentiments. His Inſtructions were open and 
free to Men of all Conditions; and ſcarce 
ever did any one hear him ſpeak, but he 
was, or might have been the wiſer for what 
he heard. | 


hed by a great many Paſſages of our Saviour's 
Hiſtory ; and, among the reſt, by the. ac- 
And count we have in this Chapter of what paſ- 
Man i {ed at the Feaſt to which he was invited by 
d by ne of the principal Phariſees. Here we 
leſu! L 2 | wind 


him, he dealt among them, not Gold and 


more excellent kind of Charity. And when 


of thoſe that were preſent. He frequently 


conveying to others ſome juſt and ufeful 


Tus E Obſervations are abundantly veri- 


14/7 


uſeful Diſcourſe, he almoſt conſtantly appli- Sun 
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tertainment, and rewarding the Bounty of 


: and pampering their Bodies; but ſhould alſo 


by a friendly Intercourſe of 8 Sentiments and 


choſe the moſt honourable Seats, he tacit) 


The Nature and proper 
find him garching the beſt part of the En- 


the Maſter of the Feaſt by his excellent 
Converſation. Hereby teaching us, that 
when a Number of rational Creatures meet 
together, they ſhould not, like Brutes, be 
wholly taken up in attending to their Food, 


ſtudy at once to pleaſe and proſit each other 


Reaſon. | 

DiscovuRsE indeed, of one kind or other, 
is ſeldom wanting ; but of that which tends 
to render Men wiſe and good, there is 4 
wonderful Scarcity. In this, as in other re- 
ſpecs, it were well if we could better imitate 
the Example of Chriſt, His Table-talk was 
not about the Affairs and Conduct of abſent 
Perſons; but about thoſe things which it 
more nearly concerns every Man to know, 
and of which it is ſhameful to be ignorant: 
Such as, how 10 behave decently in H- 
ciety, and who are the moſt proper Objects if 
cur Liberality and Beneficence. When he 
obſerved that ſome of the Gueſts ambitiouſſy 


5 reprov- 
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reproved them, by recommending that Mo- SRERNM. 
deſty and Deference to others, which, in all VII. 
the Intercourſe of Life, is the ſureſt Guard 

of Equity and Juſtice. Having thus mildly 

checked their Inſolence, he addreſſes him- 

ſelf, in the words of our Text, to the Maſ- 


- 


ter of the Feaſt; Then ſaid he alſo to him 
? | that bade him, When thou makeft a Dinner, 
1 or a Supper, call not thy Friends, nor thy Bre- 
d thren, neither thy Kinſmen, nor thy rich 

Neighbours, leſt they alſo bid thee again, and a 
Tr, Recompence be made thee, But when thou 
{ih makeſt a Feaſt, call the Poor and Maimed, the 
4 Lame, the Blind, and thou ſhalt be bleſſed ; 
rer they cannot recompence thee : for thou ſhalt 
2 be recompenced at the Reſurrection of the Juſt. 
= Or as it ſhould rather have been tranſlated, 
en 


Call not thy Friends, nor thy Brethren, neither 
thy Kinſmen, nor thy Neighbours, who are 
rich, 
| Turs Advice may be of uſe to ſome, who, 
though they want neither Means nor Incli- 
nation to be liberal ; yet forfeit the Praiſe 
due to that Virtue, through a defect of Judg- 
ment in the diſpoſal of their Favours. They 1 
would fain be generous; but being ignorant | itt 
y"_ | L 3 when, Þ! 
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when, or to whom, or in what Manner, or 
Proportion it is beſt to communicate ; they 
are not ſo much to be commended for giving, 
as blamed for giving fooliſhly and wrong, 


One material Queſtion then upon this Sub- 


ject, is, Who are the moſt proper Objects of 


our private Liberality? Why, perhaps, in 
the et place, our Relations and Benefattors, 
Afterwards we ſhould pay the higheſt Re- 


card to thoſe who are the beſt, and to every 


one in proportion lo bis perſonal Merit. But 
how ſhall we proceed, when all other Conſi- 
derations are equal in Perſons of different 
Fortunes? For inſtance, if we have a rich 
Relation and a poor one; if we have two 
Neighbours equally honeſt, the one affluent, 
the other in needy Circumſtances : Upon 
which of them had we better beſtow what we 
have to lay out in Acts of Beneficence ? Tu 
ſee on which fide our Saviour determines; and 
] ſhall endeavour to Juſtify and recommend 
to you the Advice he gives. 
ANp, Fit, if in the Exerciſe of Liberal 
ty you chicfly intend what you ought, name- 
ly, to do good, the Caſe will be eaſily de- 
cided beyond Diſpute: for it is plain the 
ſame 


Objefts of Liberality. 
fame thing, which being given to a rich Man 
will contribute little or nothing to his Hap- 
pineſs, may be very ſerviceable to one of 
low Condition. The value of a Preſent, 


which would be of no Advantage to a Gen- 


tleman, and which you could ſcarcely offer 


him without ſome Degree of Shame, ,would 


comfortably maintain an indigent Family for 
a conſiderable Time. By ſpending on the 
Great, how do you profit them? Are they 
Men of corrupt Manners ? Your Subſtance 
is worſe than loſt in feeding and ſtrengthen- 


ing their Vices. Are they proud? You 


cheriſh their Vanity. Are they debauched ? 
You miniſter to their Luxury. And ſuppoſe 
theyare temperate and good, you only add to 
their numberleſs Superfluities; and give them 
what for certain they do not want, and what 
in all probability they as little deſire. On the 


other hand, how many, and what valuable 


Ends may be anſwered, by a judicious Diſ- 
tribution of Bounty to your neceſſitous Neigh- 
bours? You may feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, encourage the deſpairing, reſ- 
cue them from the Pains of preſent, and 
from the grieyous Fears of impending want ; 
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and raiſe thoſe above Temptations, who 
would prefer their Innocence to any thing 
but their Lives. 

CouLD you fully repreſent to yourſelves 
the Anxiety of an honeſt Man, doubtful 
about his own and his Family's Subſiſtence; 
and the Joy, that runs through the little So- 


ciety on the Receipt of a ſeaſonable unex- 


pected Supply, I doubt not your own Hu- 
manity would plead with you effectually 
for them; for Nature has implanted in 
the Hearts of all the Seeds of Compaſſion: 

which though they are ſometimes ſtifled 
by meaner Principles, ſo as ſcarcely to ap- 
pear, yet ſeldom do they fail of producing 
ſome good Effect, when we can prevail upon 


ourſelves to pay a proper Attention to the 
Miſeries of others. For what End were we 


made thus ſenſibly to feel the Diſtreſs of our 


| Fellow-Creatures ? Wherefore are we more 


powerfully inclined to condole with the un- 
happy, than to rejoice with the fortunate ? ls 
it not the Voice of Gop and Nature, plainly 
requiring that we ſhould remove Want, ra- 


ther than add to Plenty; and endeavour to 


eaſe the wretched, before we attempt to ſerve 
thoſe who are already at caſe ? 


To 


 Objefts of Liberality; 


at widely different ; and this Conſideration 
may have its weight with thoſe who are 
able to reſiſt more generous motives. To 
make uſe of the Inſtance ſuggeſted in the 


Text, when you entertain your Superiors, 


extraordinary Preparations are made, which 
in Delicacy or Coſt may bear ſome propor- 
tion to their Dignity ; and, after all, it is odds 
your Feaſt will be but indifferently reliſhed, 


becauſe their common Meals are as good, or 


better, according to the Senſe in which theſe 


Words are frequently uſed. But if you in- 


vite your Inferiors to partake only of the 


vfual Proviſion of your Table, this will be a 
Feaſt to them. They will alſo eſteem them- 


ſelves honoured by you; whereas the former 


will think they do you Honour, even by bare- 


ly diſpenſing with the beſt Entertainment vou 


can furniſh, 

Tuus, in giving to the Rich you may 
ſpend much, and contribute /ittle to their Ad- 
vantage or Pleaſure; in giving to the Poor 
zou may ſerve them much, while you ſpend 

tithe, 


753 


To benefit or pleaſe a wealthy and an in- SERM. 
digent Perſon in equal Degrees, you will VII. 
find the Difficulty and Expence you muſt be 
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SxRM. Miu. But perhaps you are not concerned 
VII. about the Expence, and never grudge what 
te you pay for being liberal. I preſume how- 

ever, you would place your Favours where 

they will be gratefully received : and I never 

yet heard it aſſerted, that the Rich in gene- 

ral are more diſpoſed to Gratitude than the 

Poor, nor is it likely they ſhould. For in 

the FIRST PLACE, their Wants (of outward 

things I mean) are few and ſmall, and com- 

monly they affe& to have them thought leſs 

than they are. Wherefore they receive a 

Favour unwillingly, and are apt to under- 
value it. For the moſt part they are loth to 
own themſelves obliged, eſpecially to their 
Tnferiors ; becauſe this would be an implicit 
Confeſſion of Want, which they mortally 
hate to make. On the contrary, the Poor 
frankly acknowledge their Neceſſities, and 
are forward to magnify the Bounty that ſup- 
plies them. The deeper ſenſe Men have 
of your Benefits, the ſtronger will be their 
Gratitude. Now what is beſtowed on the 
indigent, is ſenſibly felt, and makes a power- 
ful and laſting Impreſſion : But what you 


lay out on the wealthy, if at all conſidered, 
15 
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is ſoon forgotten, being ſwallowed up a nd loſt SRM. 1 | | 

in their abundance, VII. 1 

Grvr ſomething to an Inferior, he will 9 

eſteem himſelf honoured, as well as profited; if 

and by how much you exceed him in Rank, 4 

by ſo much will he raiſe your Benefit the 4 
higher. But a Superior will imagine he ho- 1 

nours you, when he accepts your Offerings; [| 

and will perhaps account your Kindneſs to | 

him in giving, leſs than his to. you in gra- 9 

| ciouſly condſcending to receive your Gifts. Y 
| Beſides, he may reaſonably ſuſpect you look- li 
: ed wholly at his Fortune, and were moved M 
to ſerve him, not by any real Regard for # 
him, but by the Proſpect of a Recompence bl 
n more than equivalent: And that Suſpicion Af 

y of ſuch mean Deſigns in you, muſt very 1 

1 much weaken, if not intirely prevent his 1 

4 Gratitude towards you. But the Man of "i 
5 low Fortune will readily acquit you of ſelfiſ n 3 
N Views; and knowing you reſpect himſelf | 
- more than his Circumſtances, he is the more | 
1 likely to be grateful; at leaſt, he will ſtudy q 
BY to be thought ſo, not only by you, from l 

* whom he has received a Benefit, but alſo by 1 
d, M who are capable of doing him one. It i} 


1s 5 ſhould 
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SRM. ſhould ſeem therefore to have been the In- 


VII. 


tention of Providence, that, in all the Ranks 


— of human Life, Bounty ſhould flow down 


From the higher to the lower, and Gratitude 
aſcend in Return; ſo that he who attempts to 
invert this Rule, violates the Order of Na- 


ture, and may come in the End to have his 


Labour for his Pains. For neither can Boun- 


ty riſe upwards, nor Gratitude for it be made 


Zo deſcend, with any propriety, or ſteady con- 


tinuance. 
WovuLp you gain Reputation by your Li- 


berality ? place it on the modeſt, deſerving 
Poor, Thus you will be commended by 
Men of Senſe, and reap the Applauſe of a 
judicious Choice, as well as of a truly gene- 
rous Diſpoſition. Moreover, the Regard to 
what you do to a great Man, at beſt, is con- 


fined to himſelf, or his Family ; while per- 


haps your Inferiors reproach you for it. But 
what you do to a Man of an humble For- 


tune, (provided he be a worthy Man) is 


praiſed by the Good univerſally; and, in a 
particular Manner, procures you the Affec- 
tion of all the honeſt among the lower fort, 


which is no inconſiderable Body of Men. As 


there- 
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to give; but 70 whom you ſhould give, what 
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therefore you can ſcarcely give a more un- 
queſtionable Proof of real Merit, than by 
ſupporting and relieving virtuous Poverty ; 
ſo hardly by any other Means can you more 
effectually raiſe and ſecure to yourſelf a — 
Character in the World. 

PERHAPS you may think it moſt prudent 
to be liberal, where you expect a Return; 
leſt your Fortune ſhould be impaired, and 
the Source of Liberality by degrees exhauſt- 
ed. But you will pleaſe to obſerve, we are 
not now conſidering how much you had beſt 


your Inclination and Circumſtances will ſuf- 
fer you to part with. It were Madneſs, 
without queſtion, by exceſſive Bounty to 
the Poor, to become one of them yourſelf: 

But that you may poſſibly give them too much, 
will neither juſtify you in not giving them 
any thing, nor in beſtowing on the Rich what 
you can afford to beſtow, However, if you 
conduct your Affairs with moderate Pru- 

dence, I hope you will have no reaſon to 
fear thoſe bad Conſequences, with reſpect to 
your Fortune, which you would ſeem to ap- 
prehend: For I do not remember to have 


2 heard 
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heard of any Perſons, whoſe Charity has made 


them Beggars. Whereas commerce with 


the Great, and a regular exchange of Prodi. 
gality and Luxury with them, has reduced 
many a flouriſhing Family, and often ſunk 
the moſt plentiful Fortunes. It is this kind 
of Liberality that endangers your Circum- 
ſtances, pouring out profuſely on your Su- 
periors in coſtly Gifts and Entertainments, 
Yet was there any real Merit in it, I ſhould 
not have been ſo forward in adviſing you to 
count the Expences ; but, alas! there is none 
at all. It is fo far from being truly com- 
mendable, that it cannot refute the charge of 
Guilt. For while you thus give, where, 
and in ſuch proportions as you ought not, 
you render yourſelf the leſs able to give 
where you ought. In truth you ſteal from 
your indigent Friends and Neighbours, to 
throw it away on thoſe who want nothing. 
PRIDE, rank PRIDE lies at the bottom. 
It is Pride kindles the vain Affection of 


Wealth, and thoſe fond Defires of appearing 
to be in Favour with the Great, which have 


betrayed numbers into a reproachful Poverty. 


Guide then the Streams of your Bounty into 


2 bet- 
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a better and ſafer Channel. Suffer not the SRRM. 
Fountain to be drained by an imprudent and VII. 
criminal Waſte. Indulge leſs to luxurious 
Pleaſures ; reſolve to waſte leſs Wealth on 
your Superiors for the beſt of Ends, viz. that 
when the preſſing Neceſſities of any good 
Man or Friend call for a Supply, you may 
not have the Grief to find yourſelf unable to 
relieve them. 

THERE is one Objection however to this 
Advice, which deſerves to be conſidered, be- 
cauſe it may create ſome Perplexity in ho- 
: neſt Minds; for ſince we are molt of us ob- 
liged to one or other of our Superiors, it may 
| be aſked, Whether we had not better lay out 
what we can ſpare in Acknowledgments to 
them, than in Charity to our Inferiors? Here 
Gratitude ſeems to invite us one way, and 
Humanity another ; and it is hard to deny 
| either of ſuch fair Solicitors. Let us there- 
m. [Ml fore ſee if we cannot reconcile their Demands, 
and contrive to ſatisfy them both at once. 
| As to the Favours we receive from our Su- 
ve periors, it were well if we could make them- 
ty. full Returns without omitting more import- 
nto ant Duties: But if this cannot be done, we 
et- muſt 
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ſuch acknowledgments as may ſerve for Teſ- 


— timonies of a grateful Heart. They cannot 


juſtly inſiſt upon equivalent Returns; if they 
do, they in a great Meaſure diſſolve our Ob- 


ligations to them; for the more they expect 


us to pay for their Favours, the leſs do we 
owe. We are under Obligations of Grati- 


tude to none, except ſo far as they have ex- 


erciſed towards us diſintereſted Generoſity, 
Now a truly generous Man, like God, wil 
take Pleaſure in ſeeing us do good to others, 
and account it as done to himſelf; and had 
much rather excuſe us from returning his 


Favours, that we may have wherewith to 


anſwer the Demands of others upon us; 


than, by inſiſting ſtrictly upon Returns, diſ- 


able us for the Offices of Humanity and 


_ Goodneſs towards our Inferiors, 


« YET who would not prefer the fortunate 
ce before the indigent ? When from the ſor- 
« mer one may expect a valuable Recom- 
<<. pence, and ſcarcely any at all from the lat- 
<* ter?” But let us examine the Truth of theſe 


. Aﬀertions. You think, perhaps, you may 


expect Returns from the Great, but in what 
Circum- 
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what Terms ? Why, truly, provided you are 


C 
reve. Whilſt Fortune continues to ſmile 


upon you, the Rich alſo, whom you have 


| obliged, will deign to ſmile. They will 


make you the kindeſt Returns for your Fa- 
vours, as long as you do not want them : But 
ſhould you at any time be overtaken by Ne- 
ceſſity, have a care leſt they leave you to ſhift 
for yourſelf. In ſuch Diſtreſs the Poor, who 
had heretofore enjoyed your Bounty, will 
not fail to pity you, and lament your Misfor- 
tunes, If you aſk, what Good this will do 


looks and diſtant Carriage of your Superiors, 
who before had deceived you into a Confi- 
dence of their Friendſhip. 

Bux even if a Man was above all poſſibi- 
lity of Want, to deſpiſe the hearty Bleſſings 
and Prayers of his grateful Inferiors, would 
argue him below all ſenſe of Humanity. It 
is not therefore altogether true, that we have 


thing elſe, they can with Gratitude; which 
York Bk M * 


%? It will do you more good than the thy 


no room to expect any Returns from the 
Poor : For if they can requite us with no- 
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SERM. pays by owing, and ſtill owes after it has 


VII. 


paid, at once indebted and diſcharged. And 
though an indigent Perſon cannot make you 
a full and immediate Return, yet it may fall 


in his way to perform many little Services 


for you, the Value of which is very much 
enhanced by his ingenious Manner of doing 
them ; by the Willingneſs of his Mind, and 
the Modeſty with which he commonly ex- 


tenuates them. Beſides, amidſt the endleſs 
Changes and Revolutions of human things, 


Gop only knows what you may come to 
want, or what the very loweſt of the Poor 
may have to beſtow hereafter. Providence, 


for the wiſeſt Ends, delights in raifing the 


Humble, and pulling down the Exalted; 


that by taking notice of ſuch Events, the 


one may be preſerved from Inſolence, and 


the other from Deſpair. It is poſſible there- 


fore you may need his Aſſiſtance before you 
die. Supply then his Neceſſities now, that 


he may readily ſupply yours, if that ſhould 
ever happen. 

Bur you flatter yourſelf this ſhall never hap- 
pen, and are deſirous to know where you mull 
ſeek a Recompence for your Bounty? Now! 

in 
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in the fir? Place, if by being recompenſed, you 
mean, receiving as much Money or worldly 
Subſtance as you part with ; and if the Pro- 
ſpect of this be your only Motive in diſtri- 
buting; you actually do not deſerve, and 
cannot ſurely have the Face to claim any 
Reward; for in this there is not the leaft 
real Bounty or Merit : you are only trying to 
force a Trade, and practiſing a low Selfiſh- 
heſs, which you would fain paſs upon the 
World for Generoſity. But if by Recompence 


you mean, what Advantage or Pleaſure ſhall 


you gain by being liberal to an indligent 


Man? I anſwer, you will have obliged a 


Fellow-Creature, and ſecured his good Will 
and beſt Wiſhes: You will have the Plen- 
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ſure of ſeeing Wretchedneſs removed, Na- 


kedneſs clothed, Hunger ſatisfied, Sickneſs 


cheriſhed, a human Heart that was atilicted, 
made eaſy and joyful by your Means; at 
leaſt, you will have the Pleaſure of indulging 


| and giving ſcope to a generous Inclination : 


and, which is the Crown of all, you will 


feel in the Act the Divine Satisfaction of do- 


ing well, and afterwards of being conſcious 
that you have done ſo. Are theſe ſmall con- 
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temptible Rewards? © Mere Trifles, ſays the 


ce Man of the World, I want ſomething that 
may be felt and ſeen.” Alas! the Man of the 
World cannot judge of the Value of theſe 
things, becauſe he is an intire Stranger to 
thein. I ſpeak therefore at prcſent to thoſe 
only, who have the natural Sentiments and 
Afﬀiecions of Men. And ſuch Perſons want 
no Arguments of mine to convince them, 
that the generous Pleaſures which are con- 
ceived in the Mind, and approved by the 

cart, are no leis real and valuable, than the 
Satis factions ar! 0g] g from the ſolid Poſſeſſions 
of Bags and N. ey. 

WAT EVER your preſent Notion of things 
are, the Hour is coming, and will ſoon s 
here, when you will eſteem that Money to 
have been laid out in the wiſeſt Manner, 
which, with truly chriſtian and charitable In- 
tentions, you have imployed in Acts of Mer- 


cy and Beneficcence. When your Eyes are 


cloiing upon tae Va anlities of the World, and 


your Mid is divided betwee:: the Thoughts 


of the 5%, and the Proſpect of the fatun 
Lite, it will avail vod notdlung what you pol- 
ſeſſed, or what you have enjoyed. It is not, 


feriou 


| Objects of Liberality, 
ſeriouſly it is not full Coffers, or a large E- 
ſtate, it is neither a Review of paſt Luxu- 
ries, nor of the ſplendid Entertainments you 
have exchanged with the Rich, that can 
ſupport and comfort your dying Soul. No- 
thing but the Conſciouſneſs that you have 
ſpent your Life in unfeigned Endeavours to 
do good, and in wiſely improving the Ta- 
lents committed by Heaven to your Manage- 


of Death without Horror, or to look through 
it with Confidence to that righteous Tribu- 
nal at which you muſt appear. 

Ir you conſult the Scripture, the only au- 
thentic Account of the future Judgment and 
World, you will ſcarce find any Reward 
| promiſed to thoſe that beſtow their Liberality 

on the Rich. No, from them they expect- 
ed a Recompence, and from them they muſt 
receive it, or not at all. On the other hand, 
5 as the facred Writings always make Mercy 
= the indigent an eſſential part of a pious 
bt and good Man's Character; fo they abound 

with Promiſes of heavenly Rewards to this 
Virtue; not without ſevere Threatnings 
gainſt the Neglect of it. Let me therefore 
LR M 3 + 4 Daſs 
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S xn. perſuade you to begin the Practice of reliev- 
VII. ing, without Noiſe and Oſtentation, the Ne. 
WV ceflities of your honeſt Friends and Neigh- 
bours; or if you have already begun, perſiſt 
| in it a while, and in the End you ſhall be 
1 crowned with a glorious Reward ; you ſhall 
receive a Reward from the univerſal Judge in 
the Preſence of Men and Angels; a Reward 
f too great to be compared with any thing on 
| Earth. A Reward which you cannot loſe 
| by Death or Accidents, and which will ne- 
| ther corrupt with Time, nor end with Years, 
I 5raLL conclude with our Saviour's Ac- 
) count of the Proceedings and Iſſues of the 
= future Judgment, Matt. xxv. 31, &c. which, 
whoſever reads and heartily believes, can ne- 
ver want Arguments to ſuccour the Diſtr: 
ſed: When the Son OT Man hall come in 
his Glory, and all the holy Angels with him 
then ſhall he fit upon the Throne of his Glory, 
And before him ſhall be gathered all Nations; 
and he ſhall ſeparate them one from anather, 
as a Shepherd divideth his Sheep from tit 
Goats : And be ſhall ſet the Sheep on his rigit 
Hand, but the Goats on the Left. Then ſal 
the King ſay unto them on his right Hand 
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Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the SERM. 
Kingdom prepared for you from the Founda- VII. 
tion of the World. For J was an hungred, 


and ye gave me Meat : I was thirſly, and ye 
gave me Drink: I was a Stranger, and ye 
tock me in: Naked, and ye clothed me: 1 
was fick, and ye viſted me: Twas in Priſon, 
and ye came unto me. Then ſhall the Righteous 
anſwer him, ſaying, Lord; when ſaw we thee 
an hungred, and fed thee? or thirfly, and 
gave thee Drink? When ſaw we thee a Stran- 
ger, and took thee in? or Naked, and clothed 
thee ? Or when ſaw we thee ſich, or in Priſon, 
and came unto thee, And the King ſhall an- 
fer, and ſay unto them, Verily J ſay unto you, 
Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
leaſt of theſe my Brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. Then ſhall he jay alſo unto them on the 
left Hand, Depart from me, ye Curſed, into 


everlaſting Fire, prepared for the Devil and 


bis Angels. For I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me no Meat: I was thir/ly, and ye gave 
me no Drin: I was a Stranger, and ye took 
me not in : Naked, and ye clothed me not : Sick, 


and in Priſon, aud ye viſited me not, Then © 


ſhall they alſo anſwer him, ſaying, Lord, when 
M 4 few 
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SERM. ſaw we thee an hungred, or athirſt, or a 
VII. Stranger, or Naked, or Sick, or in Priſm, 
nanud did not miniſter unto thee ? Then ſhall he 
anſwer them, ſaying, Verily T jay unto you, In- 
aſmuch as ye did it not to one of the leaſt of 
theſe, ye did it not to me, And theſe ſhall go 
away into everlaſting Puniſhment, but the Righ- 
teous into Life eternal. 


SE RM, 


SERMON VII. 


Or HUMILITY, 


Park. v. 5s. Middle Clauſe. 
And be clotbed with Humility. 


thod : Fit, I ſhall endeavor to 
explain the Nature of HUMILITY. 


ments to cultivate this Virtue. And, . 
ly, Point out the way to attain it. 
HumMILITY, is the Mean between Pride, 
and Abjectneſs of Mind. A proud Man 
thinks too highly; an abject Man too mean- 
J But a humble Man juſtly, concerning 


him- 


ſhall purſue the e Me- 


— I ſhall lay before you ſome Argu- 


170 . Of Humiliy, 

SERNM. himſelf and what belongs to him. But 

VIII. thoſe Virtues that are ſituate between two 

Lo Extremes, have often a nearer Reſemblance 

to the one, than to the other of them. 

Thus, Liberality lies between Profuſeneſs 

and Avarice ; and yet it ſeems to be more 

diſtant from Avarice, than from Profuſeneſ;, 

In like manner though Humility is the 

Mean between Pride and Abjectneſs of 

Mind; yet Abjectneſs, ſomehow, ſeems to 

approach nearer to Humility than Pride 

does. Hence we frequently call the profuſe 

Liberal, and the mean-ſpirited, Humble, 

but we ſcarce ever call the covetous, Liberal, 

or the proud, Humble: Yet Humility i 

quite different from Mean-ſpiritedneſs, and 

[i very conſiſtent with true Magnanimity ; tor 

|, as it is not the property of a great Mind to 

# think too highly of itſelf ; ſo neither of an 

1 humble Mind to value itſelf below it's juſt 
and real Worth. 

WE ſhould be careful to avoid each of 
theſe Errors; keeping as far from Mean. 
fbiritedneſs, on the one hand, as from Prid 
| on the other. But whereas moſt Men arc 

[| apt to exceed, rather than fall ſhort in their 
25 Senti- 


. _ 
— — 1 
. 


nd 
for 
| to 


h of 


rid 
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gentiments concerning themſelves, we ſhould SEkRNM. 
guard moſt carefully againſt that Extreme, VIII. 


to which our Nature is moſt inclined, A "Y 
humble Man will be cautious of overlooking 
his Defeats, and of magnifying his Virtues 
to himſelf; afraid leſt the Prejudices that 
cleave to Self-love, ſhould betray him into a 
vain Opinion of his own Excellence. 

We may be humble and proud with re- 
gard to a Variety of Objects, with regard 
to external things, as Birth ; Fortune; Dreſs; 
or bodily Advantages, as Beauty and Strength; 
or intellectual and moral Endowments, as Wit, 
Knowledge, and Virtue. Hence it is very 
poſſible we may be proud in ſome Things, 
at the ſame time that we are humble in o- 


thers. We may be humble with regard to 


outward Appearance, when we are proud of 


our Senſe: and Religious Improvements. 
| Nay, we may be humble in all other re- 


ſpects, but proud of —_—— humble and 


modeſt, 


HuMILITY requires, that we neither va- 
lue ourſelves highly on account of out- 
ward Advantages, nor over-rate any real 
Excellence, of which, we are poſſeſ⸗ 
ſed. 
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CEE Of Humility. | 
SnRM. ſed. It implies, not only, that we form a 
VIII. juſt and moderate Eſtimation of our own 
N Merit; but alſo, that we do not prefer our- 
ſelves unreaſonably to others. Many will 

confeſs their own Imperfections, without 
reluctance, who yet, when Compariſons are 
formed, cannot- ſee, or will not own, that 

any body is equal or ſuperior to themſelves, 

Here then is the great Tryal, the beſt 
 Touch-ſtone of true Humility ; When it 
compares itſelf to others, it will do Juſtice 

to their Merit, as well as to it's own; and 

aſſume to itſelf no Pre-eminence over them, 

without juſt Grounds, I fay, without juſt 
Grounds; for Humility does not oblige a 

Man, right or wrong, to give every body elle 

the Preference to himſelf. This indeed is 

quite impoſſible. A Man, that has made 

ſome conſiderable Advances in Knowledge, 

cannot believe himſelf inferior, in that re- 

ſpect, to the ignorant Multitude ; nor the 
virtuous Man, that he is not ſo good as 

thoſe, whoſe Lives are - manifeſtly vicious 

and irregular. It is true, St, Paul directs, 

Fu ii. 3. that every Man eſteem others better than bim: 
ſelf: But the moſt this can, ſignify is, that 

a Man ſhould rather be partial to other 


Mens 


r AER 


Jus 


her 


ens 


Of Humility. 

Men's Virtues, than his own, and more fa- 
vourable to their Failings; that, where the 
odds are not conſiderable, his Humility 
ſhould turn the Balance on their ſide; 
perhaps the Precept does not ſo much re- 
gard the 7nward Act of Eſteem, as the Mo- 


deſty and Condeſcenſion of our Behaviour 


towards them. 


Humility then implies in it theſe two 


things ; that we entertain a juſt and mode- 


rate Opinion of ourſelves, and that we do 


not prefer ourſelves unreaſonably to others. 


As it conſiſts in the Sentiments and Dilpaß. 


tion of the Mind, it is plain, it muſt be 
competent to all Ranks and Conditions of 


Life. Indeed, Greatneſs is apt to beget 
Pride; and Adverſity a humble Mind; but 


there is no neceſſary connection between 


theſe things: For Humility is often wanting 
in a low and depreſſed Fortune, and ſome- 


times found in Perſons that live in Magnifi- 
cence and Splendor. It may ſubſiſt equally 
in a fine Houſe, or a mean Cottage; under 
a coſtly Robe, or a threadbare Coat. 

Tuls Virtue expreſſeth itſelf in a Variety 
of ways; in our Appearance, Diſcourſe 
and Behaviour to others: might have added 


in 
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SERM. in our Looks and Countenance för O. A fee. 


VIII. 


— Humility. There is a Generation, fays $4. 


Prov. 


XXX, 1 3. 


Countenance of a humble Man, as proceed 


Magnificence, and courting the Fame of 


tiohs are more viſible there, than Pride and 


lomon, O how lofty are their Eyes] and thei 
Eye-lids are lifted up; and I ſuppoſe, every 
body has obſerved the Difference between a 
modeſt, and ſupercilious Air. Not that 
theſe things are infallible Indications of the 
inward Temper: For a proud Man may 
eafily put on the Air of Humility ; and 
Nature may have given fuch a caft to the 


in others from Haughtineſs of Spirit. 

Wir regard to the Figure a Man makes 
in the World, Pride has two Ways of ex- 
preſſing itfelf : The one high and Natural; 
the other low and Affected: The one by an 
extravagant Oſtentation of Wealth and Splen- 
dor; the other by pretending to deſpiſe all 


Humility, by the Meanneſs and Singularity 
of its Appearance. Thus a certain Philoſo- 
pher once encountering ſome, that were 
dreſſed better than became them ; ſee, faid 
he, what Pride is here! Afterwards obſerv- 
ing others in mean and ſordid Habits below 
their Rank ; this too, faid he, is Pride, 15 
0 


Of Humility. 
ſelf was deſervedly rebuked for this latter 


in others: For meeting by chance one of 
| his Acquaintance in a h:ndfome Dreſs, he 


\ WH rudely takes his Mantle from his Shoulder, 
t and tramples it in the Dirt, with theſe words, 
e Thus I trample upon your Pride.” Ves, 
y « replied the other, And with a greater 
d « Pride of thy own.” To the ſame pur- 
10 poſe a wiſe Man obſerved of one, that af- 


fected a mean Habit, © that any Body might 
* diſcern his Vanity through the Rents in 
«his Coat.” 

WHAT "i been ſaid of Dreſs, may be 
applied to a Man's Houſe; Furniture; and 
the whole Figure he makes. With regard 


en to every thing of this nature, Humility 
all will teach us to be neither curious, nor neg- 
of lgent; avoiding with equal care a vain Ex- 
rity ces, and a mean Affectation. It requires, 
oſo- that our Appearance be moderate, and ſuit- 
vere able to our Rank and Fortune. The humble 
fd Man will confider his Age; his Abilities ; 
ſerv- his Ch aracter; his Function; and avoid 
elow Whatever any of theſe would render inde- 
| but Cent. He will obſerve ſuch a Moderation, 


of | | AS 


of a different Sort; though indeed he him- SERN. 


kind of Pride, which he ſo juſtly cenſured © 


SrRM, as Will ſhew, that he neither values himſelf | 

VIII. nor expects to be valued by others for theſe 

— foreign Ornaments ; nor will he deſpiſe Me. 
rit, becauſe it wants them. 

In Converſation, the humble Man is not 
ſullenly filent and reſerved out of Contempt 
of the Company ; not talkative from a high 
Opinion of his own Senſe : not ſo abject xz 
to flatter others, nor ſo vain, as to love they 
ſhould flatter him; not obſtinate in defend. 
ing his Opinions, nor forward to impoſt 
them, nor loth to acknowledge his Miſtakes, 
He learns willingly ; teaches without any 
aſſuming Airs; receives Admonition, or givcs 
it, with equal Mildneſs and good Nature, 
He will not talk much of himſelf, nor 
ſound his own Praiſe ; much leſs will he al- 
fume to himſelf the Merit that is due to 
another. Yet Humility does not oblige us 
to ſpeak of ourſelves with Contempt. It i 
nothing but a ridiculous Aﬀectation, when 1 
Man fays in his own Difpraiſe, ſuch things, 
as others believe, or he himſelf knows, to 
be falſe. And what moſt betrays the A, 
fectation is, the manifeſt Diſappointment of 
thoſe Perſons, that moſt love to run them- 


ſelves down, when others do not contradict 
2 them: 


4 


we envy thoſe moſt, who are# 


_ themſelves, are only ſo many Baits to catch 
the Applauſe of others. | 

AnD as Humility is not apt to commend 
itſelf, ſo neither to reflect upon others. It is 
not uneaſy to hear them applauded ; and if 
it cenſures their Conduct, it is with ſome 
good Intention, and not from any Pleaſure 
it takes, in being cenſorious. Humility in 
its very Nature is repugnant to Envy for 


Advantages, which, we think, * 


that account be the leſs ſubject to envy 
them. Nor will he be prone to Reſent- 


ment; for it is a high opinion of ourſelves, 


which gives the edge to Affronts, and mag- 
nifies in our eſteem the Injuries we receive: 
wherefore true Humility is always attended 


with Meekneſs. 


of our Purſuits. It teacheth us to be con- 
tent with the lot Heaven has aſſigned us, 
without murmuring, as if we did not think 
t ſo good as we deſerve. A humble Man 

Vor. II. N 35 


gffeſſed of 
re deſerve 
better than they. So that he who is not apt 
| to prefer himſelf before others, (which is 
the Character of a humble Man) will upon 


IT will alſo ſhew itſelf in the Modeſty 


47 


them: A plain ſign, that their Cenſures of SRRNM. 


VIII. 
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$23 Of Humility. 
SrRNœM. has no ambitious deſires of Honour and 
VIII. Diſtinction, and is not fond of Titles and 
— Precedence. If he does not maet with any 
extraordinary Reſpect, he can ſtill maintain 

his good Humaur ; and does not quarrel with 

the World, as though it did not pay hin 

the regard due to his Merit. He aims not 

at things above his Abilities; prefers a good 

to a great Name; and could be content to 

ſpend his Days his Obſcurity : Not that he 

will decline an honourable Station, in which 

he is qualified for being uſcful to Mankind; 

but he will not ſeek it ſo much for the 
Dignity that attends it, as for the Opportu- 

nity it may give him to ſerve his Genen. 

tion : And if Providence calls him to a low- 

er Employment, he diſdains it not, but che. 

fully purſues it. 1 
Bur never is Humility ſeen in a cleare! 

Light, never does it make a more engaging 
Appearance, than in a Man's Treatment of 
others in the ſeveral Stations and Relations 

of Life ; in the exchange of Benefits; and 

in his Behaviour to his Superiors, Inferior, 

and Equals. If a proud Man does you 1 
Favour, he commonly renders it, not onl 


unacceptable, but odious by his e 
Firlt, 


Of Humility, 


at the time of beſtowing it; and afterwards, 


by frequently reminding both you and others 
of the Benefit he has conferred upon you. 


his Slave; and expects ſo much Gratitude 
and Acknowledgment from you, that he 


ol really deſerves none at all. But the humble 
to Man doubles the Kindneſs he does you, by 
the Gracefulneſs of his Manner. You ſee 


ich no ſupercilious Airs; you hear no inſolent 
1d; Words; he ſtudies rather to extenuate, than 
the magnify the Benefit : He treats you with no 
rtu- lels, if not with greater Deference after than 


era 
OW- 
1cal® 


any Superiority over you on the ſcore of the 
Kindneſſes you have received from him. He 
boaſts not to others of the Obligation he 


earer 
ging 
nt of 


tions ful or not. 


, and SUCH is the Difference between Pride and 
ior, Humility, in beſtowing Favours. Let us 
you ext conſider it in the Caſe receiving them. 


- onlf A proud Man hates to be obliged ; he ac- 


lence 


Firſt, N 2 ſeems 


He treats you as one, whom he has made 


before; leſt you ſhould imagine he claims 


bas laid upon you, nor upbraids you with 
t; but leaves you to remember or forget, 
publiſh or conceal it, as you are Grate- 


b a Benefit with a ſullen Diſdain; and 


179 
Fiſt, by his arrogant Air and Expreſſions, Sr RM. 


VIII. 
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SrRM. ſeems diſpleaſed, that you ſhould have hai 
VIII. it in your Power to do him a Kindneſs, He 


Of Humility. 


is loth to acknowledge it, and ſoon loſes the 
remembrance of what is ſo diſagreeable 
and mortifying to him. Beſides, he is apt to 
be ungrateful upon this further account; he 
thinks every thing is due to his Merit; and 
therefore whatever Service you do him, he 
regards it as a Debt you were bound in Juſ- 
tice to pay: and commonly he is not 6 
much pleaſed with what you have done for 
him, as diſobliged, that your Favours were 
not proportioned to that Deſert which tt 
fancies in himſelf. On the contrary, a hum- 
ble Man, as he entertains no extravagant 
opinions of his own Dignity, readily im- 
putes, the Service you do to him, to you! 
own Generoſity and good Will. He i 
willing to be, and to own himſelf obliged; 
loves the Sight of his Benefactor; and fut 
fers not any ambitious defire of great! 
Favours to ſtifle his Gratitude for thoſe It 
has received. 

Wiru regard 70 our Superiors, Humiliy 
requires, that we do not affect an Equalit 
with them; nor preſs upon their Rank; n 


think ourſelves ill uſed, if they do not tre 
us 


of Humiliy, p 81 4 


18 with extraordinary Condeſcenſion. That S ERM. 
we neither thruſt ourſelves forwardly up- VIII. 
on, nor ſhun them, out of an affected — 
Contempt, or an envious Uneaſineſs to ſee 
others excel us. If they are placed above 
us in Civil Stations, we ſhould chearfully 
ſabmit to their Authority; and pay them all 
that Regard which is due, though not per- 
haps to their perſonal Character, yet to the 
Dignity with which the Laws have inveſted 
them. A Superiority alſo in point of For- 
tune, when it is not ſullied with vile and | | 
rofligate Manners, juſtly demands from us I 


. a reſpetful Behaviour. And as to ſuch as | 
ene us in Piſcdom ard Virtue, Humility | 
im- | | 


vill teach us not to envy and detract from | 
heir Merit ; but to rejoice in their Advan- 
ages, and honour them in full proportion to {i 
their Excellence. Thus the humble Perſon | 
ntertains a becoming Deference for his Su- 
eriors 3; which will ſhew itſelf, not in ſor- 
lid E Flatery, and mean Compliances, but in 
ve ingenuous expreſſions of a juſt and 


2 anly Reſpect. 5 
qu? ; TowaRps our Equals, Humility requires 
# * at we carry it as Equals, in a friendly 
ot te 
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5 II obliging Manner, free from all AﬀeCtation 
II 


indeed proſtitue the Dignity of his Oft 


duct himſelf with ſuch Moderation, as m 


only as ſo many Obligations upon him 


Of Humility. 


of Superiority and Pre-eminence. 

LASTLY, with reſpect to our Inferiors, Hu: 
mility will teach us to avoid all Infolence f 
Behaviour; and abſtain from whatever look 
like Unmercifulneſs and Oppreſſion. 4 
humble Man will not vaunt himſelf in hi 
Superiority over others; he will ſhrink don, 
as it were, to a Level with his Inferios; 
end ſtudy rather to conceal, than difply 
thoſe Advantages, the fight of which woll 
anſwer no other End, but to put them oi 
of conceit with themſelves and their ont 
Condition. In a civil Station, he will ut 


by mean Condeſcenſions; but he will as 


ſhew he challenges Reſpect, not ſo much! 
his Perſon as to his Place and Character. 
he excels you in Senſe and Virtue, inſteal 
making his good Qualities a reaſon for tie 
ing ycu with Contempt, he regards th 


to be ſerviceable to you. He inſtructs 
Mildneſs, and reproves with Gentleneſs 
Simplicity; not n you with your ) 


fel 


Of Humility. 
fects, nor ſetting off his own ſuperior Wiſ- 
dom. | 
Hr eſteems no mortal below his Regard, 
becauſe Heaven has placed him in a lower 
Rank, On the contrary, he makes every 


Man, whom Vice and Guilt has not de- 


baſed, his Brother and his Equal, as far as 


is confiſtent with the neceſſary Diſtinctions 


of human Society. Hence he is Affable, 
eaſy of Accefs, Courteous and Condeſcend- 


ing. The Ambitious indeed will be all 
this to gain Favour and Applauſe; but the 


humble Man upon different Principles. His 


good Nature, and not his Vanity, leads him 


to take notice of his Inferiors; he obſerves, 
they are pleaſed with ſuch Condeſcenſions; 
and the Meanneſs of their Fortunes will not 


prevent bim from performing thoſe Offices, 


by which he can give them an innocent 
Pleaſure, or do them a real Service. 


AFTER this manner does Humility expreſs 


itſelf with regard to Mankind. If we con- 
der it 201th relation to the Diving BEING, 
it implies, that we be duly ſenſible of the 
immenſe Diſtance between Gop and us; of 
his infinite Perfection, and our own No- 
thingneks, in compariſon of him: It will 


N 4. teach 
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teach us to. adore him in all Lowlineſs of 


VIII. Mind; and ever to eſteem the Favours we 
GYM receive from him, greater, and the Afflictions 


leſs, than our own Deſert. It requires, that 


we ſubmit chearfully to his Commands, and 


embrace with entire Satisfaction whatever he 


ſees good to order concerning us; in all 


things making his Will our own : perſua- 


ded, that he is fitter to chooſe our Circum- 


ſtances for us, than we for ourſelves. In 


ſhort, that we behave towards him in all re. 


ſpects, as one that is infinitely ſuperior to 
us in every kind of Perfection. 

Tu us I have endeavoured to explain the 
Nature of Humility, and deſcribed it at 
large in its Properties and Effects. And from 
the whole it appears, that Humility is not, 
as ſome may conceive, a low and deſpicable 
Qualification. One would think indeed 


no Mortal could regard it in this light, who 
had not firſt miſtaken its Nature; for what 


can be more becoming a rational Being, than 
to make a juſt Eſtimation of itſelf and its 
Endowments? What more worthy of 2 
Man, than to maintain a ſupreme Deference 
to the beſt and greateſt of Beings, who in- 
figitely excels him; and a humane Regard 
DH ta 
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to his Fellow-Creatures, i in the ſeveral Ranks SRRNM. 


which Providence aſſigns them? What, on 
the contrary, could be more diſhonourable, 
than to be puffed up with a groundleſs o- 
pinion of our own Merit, which betrays it- 
ſelf in a haughty ungenerous Behaviour ? 


The truth of it is, Humility, not only is 
conſiſtent with real Greatneſs of Mind, but a 


Qualification, without which, all Pretenſions 
to true Magnanimity are falſe and groundleſs, 
FRo what has been ſaid concerning the 


Nature of Humility, we may learn; Firſt, 


Not to condemn others for the want of it, 
without good Reaſon. Uncharitable Cen- 


ſures of this kind are but too common in 


the World. Some will reflect upon you, as 
haughty and ſupercilious, merely becauſe 


Nature may have given ſuch a caſt to your 


Countenance, as may ſometimes proceed 
from Inſolence of Temper. 


not indulge their Vanity, by meanly flatter- 
ing and fawning upon them. And there are 
many, who ſeem to think every Man is 
Proud, that makes a better Appearance, and 
lives in a more {ſplendid manner than them- 
ſelyes; though only in proportion to his 

Own 


Others will 
condemn you as Proud, becauſe you will in- 
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VIII. very poſſibly confiſt with true Humility; 
C and are not half ſuch certain Indications of 


a proud Heart, as to be cenſorious upon o- 
thers on account of them. A humble Man 
will be ready to ſuſpect his own Heart, if 
he finds ſuch Marks of Pride upon himſelf, 


but not ſo apt to cenſure others, in whom 


he obſerves them, becauſe in that Caſe they 
muſt be to him doubtful and ambiguous, 

 FroM what has been faid we may learn 
alſo in the ſecond place, what Improvements 
we ourſelves have made in Humility. To 
fatisfy me, I am poſſeſſed of this excellent 


Virtue, it is not enough that I ſpeak modeſt- 
ly of myſelf, and chooſe to be plain in my 


outward Appearance ; for this I may da from 
the Pride of my Heart, in order to gain the 


reputation of Humility : But do] value my- 
ſelf highly, and expect to be admired by 
others on the account of any outward Cir- 


cumſtances? Do I fairly eſtimate my own 
Worth, and not lightly think myſelf wiſ- 
er and better than my Neighbours ? Am 
I warm in my Reſentments; or envious to- 
ward ſuch as are preferred before me? Do 


deſire that Men ſhould treat me with un- 
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common Refpett ; or am I vexed and lap SERNM. 


pointed, when they do not? Am not I loth 


to allow others their due Praiſe, and pleaſed 
when I hear myſelf unjuſtly commended ? 


In the Commerce of Life, am I not apt to 


think my Friends more obliged to me, than 
I am to them? Am I willing to pay all due 


Honour to my Superiors, without being un- 


eaſy if they do not treat me with extraor- 


dinary Condeſcenſion? Do ] aſſume no Pre- 


eminence over my Equals? Am I courteous, 
equitable and merciful to all my Inferiors ?— 


VIII. 


When you can do all this, without being too 


proud of it, you may reaſonably hope, you 
are not altogether void of Humility. 
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Ez N a * Diſcourſe upon this 
(# 72 Subject I endeavoured to explain 
5 41 1 the Nature of Humility, that we 
might learn not to miſtake it in 
ourſelves or others. It now follows, in the 
ſecond Place, that I lay before you ſome Ar- 
guments to cultivate this Virtue. —And what 
ſhould principally recommend it to us, is, 
the Amiableneſs of it ; which may appear, in 
ſome meaſure, from the foregoing Deſcrip- 
tion, If there are any, who regard it as a 
low Qualification, we muſt in Charity ſup- 
poſe, that this is chiefly owing to their igno- 


rance 
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norance of it's Nature: They call 1 


ſpiritedneſs Humility ; and then deſpiſe the 
Name, while they cannot but approve and 


"eſteem the Thing itſelf: for what can be 
more becoming us, than to make a juſt and 


moderate Eſtimation of ourſelves and our | 
Endowments? What more laudable than to 


to be free from Inſolence and Vanity, than 
to be modeſt in our Appearance, Purſuits, 
Diſcourſe, and Behaviour? What more wor- 
thy of a Man, than to entertain a ſupreme 
deference for the Wiſeſt and Beſt of B x- 
Is, who infinitely excels him! and a hu- 
mane Regard for all his Fellow- Creatures, in 


the ſeveral ranks which Providence aſſigns 


them? 

Ir ſuch be the Nature of Humllity, it can- 
not but appear highly honourable to every 
-one that has any tolerable Senſe of what is 
excellent and praiſe-worthy. It does not in- 
deed make ſuch a dazling Shew as ſome 
other Virtues, which look ſomewhat ſuſpi- 
cious, becauſe they ſeem to court Obſerva- 
tion; but to a diſcerning Eye, it appears no 
leſs engaging and beautiful, even one of the 
moſt lovely accompliſhments of human 
| Minds. 
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Minds. Other Virtues loſe much of theit 

Splendor; when they are not attended. with 
Humility: Pride tarniſhes the beſt Actions 
and the nobleſt Endowments z but Humility 
adds freſh Luſtre to a Man's good Qualities, 
and makes him derive Honour and Dignity 
from his very Defects. Hence we may ſec 


the propriety of the Apoſtles Expreſſion, 


when he directs that we be clothed with Hu- 
mility; intimating, that as we ſtudy to make 
the Body decent by outward Dreſs, ſo we 
ſhould be careful to adorn the Mind with 


the inward Habit of Humility ; with the Or- 
nament of a meek and quiet Spirit: in com- 
pariſon of which all outward Ornaments, 


ſuch as wearing of Gold, and putting on. of Ap- 


 parel, are trivial and contemptible. 


AnD as Humility is amiable in itſelf, ſo it 


7s alſo very beneficial in its Effects: It will 


contribute not a little to the Peace and 
Chearfulneſs of our Minds, to which there 
is no greater Enemy than Pride. A proud 
Man burns continually with ambitious De- 
fires, and is ever anxious to gain Honour and 
Admiration. He expects the World ſhould 
regard him according to the Figure he 

makes 
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makes in his own Eyes; and when ſome Spry. 
through Wiſdom, others out of Malice, de- IX. 
ny him that Reſpect which he arrogates to 


7 himſelf, he is ſoundly mortified, If there- 
fore we would not be devoured by Fretful- 
0 neſs and Spleen, we had beſt not to entertain 
- extravagant Ideas of our own Merit, nor in- 
R fiſt upon more Reverence from the World 


than it is willing to pay. Frue contentment 
dwells with Humility, and cannot ſubſiſt 


e without it. He that is poſſeſſed of this Vir- 
h tue will be little concerned about the Ap- 


pearance he makes in the World, and there- 
fore he can be eaſy and fatisfied in a low 
Condition. He 1s not ambitious of being ho- 
noured and obſerved ; and if Mankind think 
proper to deny him their Reſpect, this is 
no Diſappointment to him ; let them even 
uſe their pleaſure, he can ſtill enjoy himſelf 
| and be chearful. 
In the next place, Humility i is advantageous 
with regard to a Man's Fortune. Not that 
it will render him meanly ſaving; but it 
will reſtrain him from living above his In- 
come, and waſting his Subſtance in Pomp 
and Prodigality. It will alſo teach him not 
24 2 | to 
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to diſdain any juſt and lawful Employment, 
by which he may ſupport himſelf, and ad- 
vance his Fortune. But there are different 
Advantages ariſing from Humility, accord- 
ing to the various Objects upon which it is 
exerciſed, If we are humble wth regard 
to our Appearance, we ſhall be content to 
want a thouſand expenſive Articles, and eſ- 
cape a heavy Tax, which the Vanity of 


others impoſeth upon them. If we entertain 


a modeſt Opinion of our Knowledge and Vir- 
tue, we are in the beſt Diſpoſition for im- 
proving them by our own Study, and the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of others. If we are humble in our 


Behaviour to our Fellow-Creatures, we ſhall 
ſcarce fail of winning their Love and Re- 
ſpect. 3 . 

To the gencrality of Mankind there i 
no Vice more offenſive than Pride; no Vir- 
tue more engaging than Humility. Thoſe 
that want the Favour of the People as a Step 
to their own Advancement, are commonly 
ſenſible of this; and therefore, upon occa- 
ſions, when it concerns them to be popular, 
they can vouchſaſe to diſſemble their uſual 
Inſolence, and aſſume the moſt charming 


Airs of Courteſy and Condeſcenſion. To be 
J further 
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further convinced how apt Humility is to SM. 
conciliate good-will, we need only attend to IX. | 
the common People, when they are praiſing —v 
their greateſt Favourites : Such an one, they 


- fay, is a humble Man, or be has no Pride in | 
a him. This is often the F:r/t, and, in their | 
0 Opinion, the h:ghe// Commendation. And | 
, indeed I believe they only ſpeak what others 
of think; for every man loves Humility in his 


neighbour. But it is ſurprizing that, in the 


7 common courſe of Life, we ſhould be ſo 
n- careleſs of recommending ourſelves to others, 
M- by that which never fails to recommend 
gf others ſo powerfully to us. 
a 


WriTrourT Humility, Friend/bip cannot 
well be formed, nor ſubſiſt with any tole- 
rable Steadineſs. Pride is apt to flight and 
overlook its Friends; on which fide ſoever 


Vi- it lies, it aggravates an Affront, and makes 
1ole even Favours odious in the ſenſe of thoſe 
tep that receive them ; and if Honour is propoſ- 
only ed, it will abuſe and trample upon its beſt 


CCA- 
alar, 


Friends, in order to come at it. Hence 
Competition, Jealouſy, Contention, the en- 
zſvual tire Diſſolution of Love, which is common- | 
ning v ſucceeded by irreconcileable Animoſity, ; 
o be Beſides, true Friendſhip is of ſo delicate a 
rther Vol. II. O Na- 
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Nature, that it cannot walk but upon even 
Ground ; he therefore, that will always af- 
fect a Superiority, either upon account of 
Rank, Fortune, Merit, or Obligations, will 
meet with hearty and conſtant Eſteem from 
few of his Acquaintance. Such a one may 


have plenty of Slaves and Paraſites from 


among the Dregs of Mankind ; but he will 
have the mortification to ſee the men of 
Worth and Senſe declining his Friendfhip, 
which is not to be had but upon ſervile con- 
ditions. If we think to enter into a thorough 
Friendſhip with any Man, we muſt place 
ourſelves entirely upon a Level with him, 
and claim no Maſtery over him upon any 


account; or elſe our Friendſhip will be of no 


whom it is exerciſed. If we are courteous 


long Continuance, unleſs he be a ſervile, 


mean-ſpirited Perſon. 


AND as the Virtue I am now recommend- 


ing, is quite neceſſary to the ſtricter Intima- 


cies of private Friendſhip, fo 1t 7s of great 


force to Procure us the good-ill of our A.- 


gqudintance in general. 
TRUE Humility, in which there is no- 


thing abject, flaviſh, or fawning, wins upon 


all Obſervers; and eſpecially upon thoſe to 


and 
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and obliging to our Equals, we ſhall gain their 
Friendſhip ; our Superiors will give us their 
Favour, in return for our Reſpe&; and our 
Inferiors their Reſpect, in return for our Fa- 
vour. But if the Haughtineſs of our Minds 


will not ſuffer us to comply with theſe terms, 
we ſhall aſſuredly want the Eſteem of our 
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Fellow. Creatures; which, if we deſpiſe at 


preſent, we may wiſh hereafter we had 


taken more Pains to ſecure it. I own, it is 


mean to make the good Report and Affec- 
tion of Mankind our principal End ; but to 


neglect it altogether is no ſign either of Pru- 


dence or Virtue. 
HUMILITY is not only beloved of Men, 
but (which is a much more important Con- 


hderation) it is an Ornament of great price, 


in the fight of Almighty Gop. With this * iv. 


argument the Apoftle enforceth the Exhor- 
tation in my text; and be clothed with Hu- 
mhity; for God reſiſteth the Proud, and giv- 
th Grace to the Humble, This ſhould en- 
gage us, not merely to counterfeit the out- 


ward Appearance of Humility, which can 


be of no Service to us with regard to Gop; 


| but to cheriſh this virtue in our own Hearts, 
which lie conſtantly open to Inſpection. To 
| O 2 EN- 
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SE RM. encourage us herein, the high and lofty One, 
IX. 100 inhabits Eternity, and dwells in the high 
YEW” and holy Place; even He has declared, that 
with that Man alſo will Hz dwell, who is of 
a contrite and humble Spirit, to revive the Spi- 
rit of the Humble, and to revive the Heart of 

Iſai, lvii. the Contrite ones. 
ad CHRISTIANITY alſo lays us under very 
flrong Obligations to cultivate a humble Diſpo- 
fition. The great Author of it was himſelf 
a noble Pattern of Humility ; and it is hard 
to ſay, whether he has recommended this 
Virtue more powerfully to us by his own 
Example, or by the Precepts he has left us: 
But both conſpire to place it in the moſt en- 
gaging Light, and preſs it upon us 1n the 
ſtrongeſt Manner. In his Parable of the 
Phariſee and the Publican, how amiable does 
Humility appear in the one? Who, ſtanditg 
afar off, and not liſting up fo much as his Eyis 
unto Heaven, ſinote upon his Breaſt, and ſaid, 
5 Lak. xviii. GoD be merciful unto me, a Sinner] Eſpeci- 
ö 10—14. ally when compared with the Pride of the 
Phariſee, who ſtood boaſting of his Merit to 
his Maker, and confidently preferring him- 
ſelf before his Fellow-Creature. Again, 
when his Diſciples were contending for Pre- 
eminence, 
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eminence, Ixsus called a little Cuil unto 
him, and ſet him in the midſt of them, and 
ſaid, Verily J ſay unto you, except ye be con- 
verted from this Spirit of Ambition, and be- 
come as humble as little Children, ye ſhall nof 


viour did not teach what he did not practiſe: 
He condeſcended even to waſh the Feet of 
his Diſciples, with this particular View, that 
he might teach us by his Example to be 
humble in our Behaviour towards one another, 
Ye call me, ſays he, MASTER aud LoRD, and 
ye ſay well; for ſo I am: If I then, your 
Lox and MASTER, have waſhed your Feet, 


have given you an Example, that ye ſhould do 
as I have done unto you. But indeed the 
whole Life of CHRIST, was one continued 


lng | who profeſs to be Followers' of the meek 
bye and lowly JIꝝsus, nothing can be more inde- 
ah, cent than Pride; nothing more becoming 
15 than Lowlineſs of Mind. 

the 


I the GospEL, no Virtue has more fre- 
quent Promiſes made to it of a glorious Re- 
ward, than Humility. Bleſſed are the poor in 
Sirit, ſays our SAVIOUR, for theirs 75 the 
O 3 King 


Je ought alſo to waſh one another's Feet : For I 


Leflon of Humility ; and certainly in thoſe, 
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enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Our Sa- Mat xviii, 


eg 


John xii. 
4—t5. 


Luke xiv. 
11. 


and leads ſo neceſſarily to them, that where 


not be wanting. A Man, that is thoroughly 


whoever is thus humble is truly bleſſed; be- 


think it might perſuade us all to lay ade In- 


Motives to Humility. 
Kingdom of Heaven. By which we are not 
to underſtand, that one fingle Virtue will 
qualify us for Heaven; but Humility is ſo 
cloſely connected with the other Virtues, 


this prevails in full Perfection, the reſt can- 


humble, will of courſe be ſubmiſſive to Gon, 
and obedient to his Commands; he will be 
ſober, mild, equitable, and merciful : and 


cauſe he is entitled to the Happineſs of 
Gop's hcavenly Kingdom. One would 


ſolence and Pride, and aſpire after unfeigned 
Humility in Heart and Life, when we are 
aſſured from the greateſt Authority, that the 
Time will ſhortly come, when he that exal: 
eth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that 22 
himſelf ſhall be exalted. 

I PROCEED now, in the third and 
place, 7 point out the Method wwe ſhould tale, 
an order to attain this excellent Virtue, The 
great Point is, 70 know curſelves; and from 1 
juſt Eſtimation of our own Worth, that we 
neither ſwell with Vanity, nor fink into 
Mean-ſpiritedneſs. And the way to know this 


15 
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thoſe hidden Receſſes, into which none can 
enter beſides Gop and s. But we are moſt 
of us apt to exceed, rather than to fall ſhort 
in our Sentiments concerning ourſelves ; and 
we ſhould guard with the - greateſt Caution 
againſt that Error, to which our Nature is 
moſt inclined. — 

THAT we may be humble 40:7h regard to 
our Senſe and Virtue, we ſhould frequently 
attend to the Miſtakes we have been guilty 
of, to the blindneſs of our Minds, and the 
Faults and Errors we are every day commit- 


perverſe Diſpoſitions prevail in our Hearts, 


Reſolutions, how eaſy to be overcome by a 
preſſing Temptation, and what a great Mix- 
ture of Selfiſhneſs and Vanity there com- 
monly is in thoſe Actions for which Men 
commend us, and for which we are apt to 
applaud ourſelves: We ſhould purſue theſe 
Exerciſes with the utmoſt Ingenuity and 
Care, afraid leſt our Hearts ſhould deceive 


#7 RW us 


ting. We ſhould conſider well, how often 


and betray us into Indecencies of Diſcourſe 
and Behaviour; how weak we find our good 
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is to /udy ourſelves with Impartiality and Ser. 
Diligence, to examine our Conduct, to de- IX. 
ſcend into oùr Hearts, and ſearch narrowly 9 
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17. 
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us into a vain Opinion of our own Excel- 
lence. 

WHATEVER good Qualities we may poſ- 
ſeſs, we ſhould be mindful from whence 
they were derived to us: Perhaps we had 
never attained them, had it not been for the 


Inſtructions and Counſels of our Fellow- 
Creatures. — Be that as it will, it is certain, 


the little Excellence we have, deſcended from 
above, from the Father of Lights, from whom 


cometh every good and perfect Gift. We have 


no good which he has not wrought in us; 
we have done no good which he did not give 


us the Power to perform. In ſhort, we can 


boaſt of nothing but what we have received, 
of nothing but what ought to remind us of 
our Dependence and Obligations. Every 
Degree of Grace, every valuable Endowment 


we owe to the free Goodneſs of Gop, who 
| beſtowed them upon us; not to fill us with 


Vanity, but that with them we ſhould glori- 
rify his Name, and ſerve our Generation. 
Ir we accuſtom ourſelves to theſe Reflec- 
tions, they may keep us from being proud 
of our Virtue and religious Improvements. 


With regard to Rank and Fortune we ſhould 


conſider, that theſe things do not render any 
| Man 


ani 
the 
val 
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Man a whit the more excellent; that they SERM. 
are frequently enjoyed by the vileſt of Man- IX. 
kind; that Wealth is precarious; and that 
Death will ſoon put an End to all outward 
Diſtinctions. Nor ſhall we be liſted up at the 
thought of a little Fame and Reputation, if we 
reflect, that this depends upon the Opinions 
of Men, than which, the Winds are not more 
uncertain ; that they, who commend us, 
know in compariſon but little of us; and 
that both we, who are praiſed, and they who 
praiſe us, muſt ſoon die and fink into Obli- 
vion. As to Advantages of Body, ſuch as 
Beauty and Strength, we ſhould remember, 
that a Flower excels us in the one, and a 
Brute in the other; and that a Fit of Sick- 
neſs may, or elſe Age and Death certainly 
will deprive us of them both. And indeed 
with regard to all outward things, if we are 
duely ſenſible how mean they are in their 
own Nature, how liable to Change, Decay, 
and Corruption, how precarious and ſhort in 
their Continuance, we ſhall be aſhamed to 
value ouſelves highly upon them. Our 
Pride is wholly owing to our Stupidity and 
Ignorance; and, in proportion as we improve 
In 
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SERM. in good Senſe, we ſhall alſo improve in Low. 
IX. lineſs of Mind. 
— Bur it is not enough that we entertain a 
moderate opinion of ourſelves ; for, to com- 
pleat the character of Humility, it is alſo 
required that we do Juſtice to others, when 
we conſider ourſelves in compariſon with 
them. In order to attain this branch of 
— Humility, we ſhould often call to mind in 
how many reſpects we agree with the reſt of 
Mankind. We are all the Offspring of me 
and the ſame Parent, partake of the ſame Na- 
ture, have the like Fleſh and Blood; the like 
Reaſon, Senſe, and Affections, and are equal- 
ly ſubje& to Accidents and Death. And 
ſhall we deſpiſe any human Creature, who 
reſembles us ſo nearly; who is of the ſame 
Family with ourſelves, and whom Nature 
has placed upon a level with us in ſo many 
important reſpects? Again, in thoſe In- 
ſtances wherein we differ from our Fellow. 
Creatures, we ſhould be careful not to over- 
look their Merit, and our own Defects ; nor 
to magnify their Defects, and our'own Merit. 
Is your Fortune ſuperior to your Neighbour's? 
But then does not he excel you in 9 

and 
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and D iſcretion? You think you are a wiſer SERM. 


Man than he; not to ſay, you judge in your 
own Cauſe, perhaps you are inferior to him in 
Humility and Virtue: He has ſome Faults, 
from which you are free; and is not he free 
from ſome Faults, of which you are guilty ? 
Your Friends have given you ſome Cauſe to 
be diſpleaſed; and do you think your Friends 


7 


have not many Things to excuſe in you? You 


have laid them under great Obligations; but 


poſſibly they have performed Services for you 


of equal Importance, or would have done 
fo, had it been in their Power. If, laying 
aſide all fooliſh Prepoſſeſſions in our own 
Favour, we could learn to weigh theſe things 
in the fair and equal balance of Reaſon, it 
might go a great way towards curing us of 
our Inſolence, and forming in us the habits 
of Humility, 


Wren our Obſervation is confined to ſuch 


as are below us, we are apt to ſwell with 
Vanity and Pride ; but it will help to check 
this humour,. if we turn our Eyes now and 
then towards thoſe that excel us, and com- 
pare ourſelves impartially with them. If I 
am ſuperior to ſome of my Fellaw-Creatures, 
pe there 


IX. 


Motives ro Humility, 
are others as much ſuperior to me in the 
ſame reſpects. And it is plain, whatever 
Treatment I may reaſonably deſire from 
thoſe above me, the ſame I owe to ſuch as 


are below me. There is therefore a good deal 
of Senſe in what is commonly ſaid, that 
awe ſhould go out into the World, in order that 
de may learn to know ourſelves. For though 
it may ſeem ſomewhat odd, that a Man 


ſhould go abroad to get acquainted with him- 
ſelf; yet if no Man truly knows himſelf, 
who is not free from Arrogance and Vanity, 


it is certain this is no improper Method to | 


attain that moſt ufeful and neceſſary Science. 


Pride is moſt apt to grow in the Shade, and 


flouriſhes wonderfully in a recluſe Liſe, where 
Men ſeldom converſe with any thing better 
than themſelves. But when we enlarge our 
Views, and find in the World many that 
outſhine us far in thoſe very Things of which 
we are proud; this, or nothing, will teach us 
to be humble and modeſt. 

Ir your Office or Profeſſion is more ho- 


nourable than that of your Neighbour ; yet 


his may be equally uſeful to the World, and 
even neceſſary to your own. Support. And 
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it would ill become you to deſpiſe or inſult SRERNC. 
any Man for the Meanneſs of his Station, IX. 
who diligently purſues any juſt Employment, 
that is calculated for promoting the loweſt 
Intereſt of Mankind, All the parts of hu- 
man Society, whether leſs or more honour- 
able, have a mutual Dependence among 
themſelves, like the Members of the ſame 
Body ; and therefore ought to maintain a mu- 
tual Regard and Value for each other: 
High and Low, Rich and Poor, are bound 
together by reciprocal Ties. None of the 
Ranks of Life can well ſubſiſt without the 
reſt; and each by different ways are ſubſer- 
vient to the common Good. You are not 
the Head perhaps; but ſuppoſe you were: 
The Head cannot ſay to the Hands, I have no 
need of you ; nor to the Feet, I have no need of 
v GoD, who appoints to every Man his 
Station, placed you where you are ; not that 
you ſhould treat your Inferiors as your Slaves ; 
but that you ſhould employ your Ability in 
protecting and cheriſhing them. This is the 
generous and manly part: This is the End 
for which he gave you the Pre- eminence; 
, and you will degrade dn, and forfeit 
his 
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his Favour, whenever you a& * 
to it. 

Dip we often orgies fuch Sentiments in 
our Minds, they would gradually work in 
us a humble Diſpoſition. It will alſo be of 
Service, if we attend to thoſe of our Ac- 


quaintance, whoſe Lives are adorned with 


this lovely Accompliſhment. From their 
Examples we may beſt learn the Amiableneſ 
of Humility, and ſhall paſs inſenſibly from 


Love to Imitation. 


To all this we ſhould add, lber Prayer to 


Almighty Gop the Fountain of Goodneſß, 
that he would ſucceed our Endeavours, and 
clothe us with unfeigned Humility: Or, in 


the Words of the Son of Syrach : O Lox, 
FATHER and Gop of my Life, give me nota 


proud Look; but turn away from thy Servant 


always a —— Mind. 


S ERM. 


do 


A 


SERMON X. 


A PERSUASIVE to DILIGENCE, 


eee 


RO M. X11. II. 
Wot flothful in Buſineſs —— 


HAT we were born for Action, 
and not to ſpend our Days in 
Sloth, is plain, both from the 
Conſtitution of our Nature, and 


from the Circumſtance of our Being. We 


are expoſed to numberleſs Wants, as it ſhould 
ſeem, on purpoſe to find us Employment; 
for whereas Nature provides Food and 


Cloathing for other Animals, without re- : 


quiring any Art of their own, Man is com- 
| pelled to ſeek what is proper for his Support 
by 
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A Perſuaſive to Diligence. 
by his own Labour and Invention. The 
Earth refuſes to ſupply him with Corn and 
Fruits, till it has been ſubdued and cult. 
vated with conſiderable Toil. Whatever re. 


| lates, either to Comfort or Decency, with 


regard to the Body, requires Pains to ob- 
tain it ; and all the Embelliſhments of the 


Mind, which diſtinguiſh Men ſo widely from 


each other, are not to be acquired without 
Induſtry and Care. It was not therefore ah- 
ſurdly ſaid, that none of the Gifts of Prov- 
dence are entirely gratuitous ; ſince God has 
fixed our own Labour, as the Price we arc 


to pay for every valuable Enjoyment. 


AxpD upon Enquiry we ſhall find, that 
the Frame of our Nature in this, as in other 
reſpects, is wiſely adapted to the Condition 
of our Being. Every Animal, and eſpecially 
Man, loves to be doing ſomewhat or other, 
and cannot endure a State of perpetual In- 
activity. Brutes themſelves hate to be con- 
fined, though they may be ſupplied with 
better Food, and in greater Plenty, than 
when they enjoyed their Freedom. And, 
that this Averſion to Reſt is ſtill more pre- 
vailing in human Creatures, we may learn 


from Children 1 in their early Years, when 
the 


A Perſuaſroe to Diligence. 


he in Motion. When they are ſomewhat 
grown, they take ſo much Pleaſure even in 
toilſome Diverſions, that many times they 
can ſcarce be reſtrained from them by 


of being in Action grows up with them, 
| and attends them through all the ſtages of 


employed, the moſt indolent Men are never 


bg contented, but, for want of better Bu - 


neſs, they ſaunter about, and fall into idle 


with to be continued in Life, on condition 
he ſhould do nothing at all in it, though he 
was to be continually furniſhed with the 
moſt exquiſite Pleaſures. Indeed, when our 


bour, Reſt is natural,uſeful and ſweet ; but con- 
inual Inaction is juſt the reverſe of all theſe. 
It is contrary to nature; tis ſo far from be- 
ing pleaſant, that it quite deſtroys the re- 
luſh of Life, and is moſt prejudicial to us in 
a variety of reſpects. 

„ P Bur 


the propenſities of Nature are moſt eaſy to 
be diſcovered. Infants, we ſee, delight to 


Threatnings or Puniſhments. This defire 


Life. Hence if neither Mind nor Body is 


Company or trifling Amuſements. And no 
. one, that has the Spirit of a man, would 


Strength and Spirits are exhauſted with la- 
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formed and contracted. 


to Indolence than others. The Springs of 
action, their Deſires and Affections, are too 


to thoſe, who had the care of (her Educa- 


PouslLLANIMITY, or Cowardice, is al 


A Perſuaſive to Diligence. 
Bur before we conſider more diſtinctly 
the Evils ariſing from a ſlothful Habit, let Ps 
us enquire a little, after what Manner it is {cri 


Some perſons are naturally more difpoſed 


weak to keep them in Motion. They are 
of a heavy and liftleſs turn, and ſeem to 
do nothing without great Reluctance. Others, 
to whom Nature has given more active Spi- 
rits, become a prey to Sloth, through the 
fault of their Parents, who neglect to lead 
them into any regular Employments. And 
when the Young are ſuffered to fall into this 
vice, they are ſeldom known to get clear of 
it afterwards. In fuch caſes, I know not 
whether more Pity is due to them, or Blame 


tion. 


frequently the Parent of Idleneſs; for when 
men have conceived too low an opinion of 
their own Abilities, they dare not venture t0 
try them; and are diſheartened, by I know 
not what imaginary Difficulties, from under- 
taking thoſe things which they might have 


Per- i 


A Per/uaſrove to Diligence. 
performed with Eaſe. Such perſons are de- 
ſcribed by Solomon, with a good deal of hu- 
mour, when he repreſents the forbful Man, 
as ſaying in excuſe for his Idleneſs, There is 
a Lion without, I ſhall be flain in the Streets. 
Something as improbable, as that he ſhould 
meet a Lion in the Streets, reſtrains him 
from action, or at leaſt ſerves him for a 
pretence to cover his Lazineſs. 'Y Perſons 
of this pufillanimous Temper haymg once 
faled in their Undertakings, it utterly damps 
what little Spirit they had, and prevents them 
from renewing their attempts, through a 
deſpair of Succeſs. Diſappointments, which 
excite the noble Mind to uſe it's utmoſt induſ- 


timid Soul, and make it more averſe to acti- 


men have toil'd for the good of Mankind, 
nd performed many laudable actions, in 
opes of gaining Applauſe and Gratitude, 
or if they do not meet with the Honour 
bey had promiſed themſelves, they are apt 


iclines them to retire from the World, to 
P-2 deprive 


e 
* 


ty and force, utterly depreſs the weak and 


on than ever. Thus it often happens, when 


0 conceive an averſion to Mankind, which 
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4 Perſuaſive to Diligence. 


deprive it of their Services, and to bury them. 


Nec 
ſelves in Obſcurity and Sloth, fror 
ANOTHER common cauſe of Sloth is 2 N 
vehement love of Study and Contemplation, cauſ 
Indeed, if we purſue valuable Knowledge, Plea 
in order to impart it to others, or to quali- Wi of \\ 
fy ourſelves for the right conduct of Life for t 
this is ſo far from deſerving the name of WW ny at 
ſloth, that it is one of the beſt and noblel gar t 
employments in the World. On the con: truth 
trary, if the ſole end of our Study be to Wi ſhoul 
fill our Heads with uſeleſs notions, what: thing 
ever pains we may take, it is no better than WM Natur 
a ſpecious kind of Idleneſs; which if it be cientl 
ſomewhat plauſible, is upon that account WW excep 
the more dangerous. Nay, there are ſome Su! 
upon whom the Leſſons of found Wiſdom I Lothft 
have no other effect, than to beget in then ftrikes 
a lazy Diſpoſition. Having learned fonts ad 
hence to deſpiſe Honour and Wealth, 3 lere, 
vain, frivolous, and not worth the Labour means 
that is required to obtain them, and having} ery th 


in the mean time no principles of Vit rpoint 
ſtrong enough to carry them into acta exer 
they ſink of courſe into a ſtate of Indolenct have le 
To ſuch perſons, a little Ambition ſeems qui bein. 

| neceſſuj i conſtan 
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geceſſary, becauſe nothing elſe can fave them SRRM. 


from Sloth. 
cauſes of Idleneſs, an indulgence in ſenſual 


of Mind and Body, and render them unfit 
for their reſpective functions. Beſides, ma- 


truth, it is a great pity theſe delicate Spirits 
ſhould be forced to eat, or ſleep, or do any 
thing like ordinary People. But fince cruel 
Nature will have it ſo, how ſhall they ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſh themſelves from others, 
except by their Lazineſs ? | 

SUPERSTITION alſo is apt to promote a 
lothful Habit. The fears with which it 
ſtrikes men, ſtupify the Soul, and chill all 
it's active Powers. It teaches them to be- 


means of human Induſtry, but over-rules e- 
very thing by certain fatal and miraculous In- 
terpoſitions; wherefore they are ſure never 


have learned to regard, as inſignificant and 
Yan, Were it poſſible for them to proceed 
conſtantly upon this principle, they would 
1 never 


Nox muſt I omit to mention among the 


Pleaſures, which enervate all the powers both 


ny are too proud to work; Buſineſs is a vul- 
gar thing, and below their Rank. And in 


lere, that God brings about no events by 


to exert their own Endeavours, which they 
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never engage in any Action at all; for why ar 
ſhould a man put himſelf to any trouble, g. 
when he is verily perſuaded, that he can do fc 
nothing for himſelf, but what Providence co 
will do for him, without any regard to hi th 
own Labours ? Not that the doctrine of an Ac 
univerſal Providence, when rightly under- the 
ſtood, does by any means ſuperſede human the 
endeavours; for though it be moſt certain dy, 
that God communicates to us every Blefling Kn 
we enjoy, and protects us from all the E- ous 
vils we eſcape; yet, for the moſt part, he be. hat 
ſtows theſe favours upon us by way of Re- to J. 
ward to our Induſtry, or denies them by dy. 
way of Puniſhment to our Sloth. beſt 
SoME ſay, in Excuſe for their Idlenck whi 
they can find nothing to do. If this be nota Lab 
frivolous pretence, they muſt certainly har path 
a very poor Invention. God has provided, they 
that none of us need to be at a loſs for uk- it ap 
ful Employments. He that has no Want man 
of his own, may ſee many around bim it, e 
whom he may oblige by his Services; dt T 
if not, he may worthily employ himſelf u Pa 
purifyi ing his Mind from it's evil Paſſion i void 
and improving his Reaſon by the Study 1 


divine and human things. Theſe exerciſes 
| are 


A Perfuaſroe to Diligence. 
are competent to all ſeaſons and circum- 
ſtances of Life; and the advantages that 
fow from them, are ſuch as will amply re- 
compence our greateſt Pains, Here, even 


Age, may find ſuitable Employment. For 
though they have a ſufficient Excuſe from 
thoſe actions which require ſtrength of Bo- 
dy, they may be improving their Minds in 
Knowledge and Virtue. And indeed they 


habitual Exerciſe, or elſe they will be apt 
to languiſh and decay, like thoſe of the Bo- 
dy. Old Perſons alſo are commonly the 


which are effected more by Prudence than 
Labour, They may guide Youth into the 
paths of Wiſdom, and affiſt others with 
their counſel and advice. From all which 
appears, that ſuch is the condition of hu- 
man Life, that no Man needs to be idle i in 
it, except he will. 

Txvs I have briefly deſcribed the princi- 
pal Cauſes of Sloth, that we may learn to a- 
void or guard againſt them. And to con- 

ince us, that this Affair is worthy of our 


P 4 Cats 


they who labour under the Infirmities of 


ought to keep the Faculties of the Soul in 


beſt qualified to adminiſter thoſe things, 
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SERM, Caution, let us in the NEXT PLACE conſi- 


X. 


—xXxiii. 


21. 


—xXlii. 


der the EvlLs which attend an idle aunactive 


Life. 
AND FIRST, it is evident that Sloth i 
highly prejudicial to a Man's worldly Inter- 
eſt. Fortune, Fame, Friends, of whatever 
conſequence they are to the Enjoyment of 
Life, are generally acquired by Diligence, 


and loſt through Idleneſs and Neglect. We 


may daily ſee in the World many Inſtances 
that confirm theſe Maxims of Solomon; The 
Hand of the diligent maketh rich. Drouj- 
neſs ſhall clothe a Man with Rags. He that 
is flothful in his Works, is Brother to him that 


9. is a great Maſter. The Hand of the Diligent 


ſhall bear Rule, but the flothful ſhall be under 


Ali. 24. Tribute. Seeſt thou a Man diligent in his Bu- 


LExxii. 


29. 


fineſs? He ſhall fland before Kings, he ſhull 
not tand before mean Men. By what do 
men commonly thrive in the World ? but 
by an earneſt application to Arts, Buſineſs 
Trades, Huſbandry. How many have grown 
by theſe means, ſo as to overtop Multitudes, 
that were born to ſuperior Fortunes? How 


many by neglecting them have been redu- 


ced to Poverty? Though indeed, he that 


can live upon his own Labour, is prepared 
| againſt 
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againſt all Events. If Fortune frowns, he SERM, 
needs not be diſheartened. He has a Re- X. 
ſource within himſelf : His Bread 1s in his WWW 
hands: to him therefore Poverty is either 
none, or a very tolerable Evil. But how 
much more unhappy is that Man's conditi- 
on, whoſe Idleneſs, at the ſame time that it 
leads him to Indigence, renders him inca- 
pable of ſupporting himſelf ? who muſt ei- 
ther be ſtarved to Death, or live in a pre- 
carious and mean ſtate of Dependence upon 
others. 

Or HER Vices may be more deteſted, but 
there is none more deſpicable than Lazinefs, 
It is generally regarded as infamous and diſ- 
honourable ; and therefore few are pleaſed 
with the Imputation of it. An Idle Man is 
a moſt inſignificant Creature: alike uſeleſs to 
others and himſelf, and ſeldom fails to be 
deſpiſed as ſuch, He will not only be deſ- 
titute of Honour, which 1s uſually the re- 
ward of laudable Induſtry and Toil, he muſt | 
alſo endure the Contempt of Mankind; 
which he, who thinks he can eaſily = 
may find more grievous than he had imagi- 

ned, when he comes to feel it. To this we 


may add the want of Friends; the moſt va- 
luable 
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cannot well be retained, if we give ourſelves 
up wholly to Indolence, If we defire to 


have Friends, nothing is fo neceſſary, as that 
we be diligent in ſerving and obliging them; 


for we cannot juſtly expect any Man's 
Friendſhip, ſo long as we take no Pains to 
make ourſelves uſeful and agreeable to him, 


Trvs it will be found, that with relation 


to the outward circumſtances of Life, the 


habit of Sloth, in proportion as it prevails, 


tends to make a Man Indigent, Friendleſs and 
Contemptible. 

How pernicious it is to the Body, may be 
judged by the difference we find between 
thoſe Conſtitutions, which are accuſtomed 
to moderate Labour, and thoſe which are 
wholly Strangers to it, The former, we ſee, 
commonly excel in Complexion, Vigour and 
Health. Due exerciſe of Body throws off 


all Superfluities ; clears the Veſſels ; raiſes 


proper ferments in the Humours ; promotes 
a regular Circulation of the Blood, and thus 
prevents Diſtempers, or diſſipates them 
when growing. Hence, though Phyſicians 
differ endleſsly about other Preſcriptions, 


they all agree in recommending bodily Ex- 


erciſe, 


A Perſuafros to Diligence. 


erciſe, as the neceſſary means of Hezlth and gy RN. 


long Life. It may indeed be ſome time be- 
fore Conſtitutions, which are naturally good, 
ſuffer any great and ſenſible Damage from 
an Indulgence in Sloth ; but they uſually 
pay dear for it in the End. The Evil ſteals 
upon them at firſt, and advanceth by ſlow 
Degrees, 'till it becomes at laſt evident e- 
nough : An uneaſy Corpulence, Gout, Drop- 
ſy, Lethargy, are Afflictions, which the ſloth- 
ful are obliged to bear, at a time, when Age 
is ſufficiently burdened with it's own Infir- 
mities. Fo 


Ir you care not to look ſo far before you, 


yet perhaps you have ſome regard to the pre- 
ſent Gratifications of Senſe; now nothing 
impairs and corrupts theſe ſo much as Idle- 
nels. To enjoy thoſe Pleaſures that relate 


to the Body, in any tolerable Perfection, it 


is requiſite above all things, that we have a 
healthy Senſe, and vigorous Appetite ; but 


that theſe are impaired by Sloth, and pro- 


moted by Exerciſe, I ſuppoſe every man 
may have learned in ſome meaſure from his 
own Experience. I make no doubt, but he, 
who comes from his Work hungry and 
tired, and fits down to homely Proviſions, 

_ 1 receives 
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A Perſuaſive to Diligence. 


SERM. receives from thence far more Pleaſure, than 


X. 


one that having been engaged in no Exerciſe, 


partakes at a Table furniſhed with whatever 
is moſt agreeable to his Taſte. Labour cre- 
ates a ſound Appetite, and this gives the beſt 
reliſh to our Food ; but between Sloth and 
Pleaſure, there is ſuch a ſtrong and natural 
Enmity, that no way has hitherto been 
found, though many have been tried, to re- 
concile them to each other. 


Sucu are the conſequences of Sloth with 


regard to the Body and it's Pleaſures. But 


we ſhall find it ſtill more pernicious, if we 


conſider the bad Effects it has upon the Mind, 


As to Knowledge and Learning, thoſe noble 
Improvements of the Soul, it is plain the 
Proficiency we make in them, is moſtly 


proportioned to the Pains and Application, 
with which we purſue them. For whatever 
difference Nature has made in the original 


capacities of Men, we often ſee, that the 


beſt Genius may be ſpoiled by Negligence, 


and far excelled by Perſons of inferior Ca- 
pacity, who are more aſſiduous and diligent 


in the ſearch of Wiſdom, The faculties of 
the Mind become ſtronger and more active, 
the more we exerciſe them; but if we ſuf⸗ 


fer 


C 
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fer them to remain unemployed, both our 
Judgment and our — will be apt to 
languiſn. 

Nor does the Underſtanding ſuffer alone, 

the diſeaſe invades the Temper alſo, and 
does it the moſt manifeſt Injury. Ill humour 
and Spleen are the common, I had almoſt 
faid, the inſeparable Companions of Idle- 
nefs : for as in the Body, when no natural 
Exerciſe is uſed, the Spirits, which want 
their due Employment, turn againſt the Con- 

ſtitution, and find work for themſelves in a 
deſtructive way; ſo in a Mind which lan- 
guiſhes for want of proper Employment, the =. 
Thoughts and Affections being obſtruced ||| 
in their due courſe, raiſe Diſquiet, and prey ! 
upon the Soul itſelf, Hence it is, that ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, no fort of Men are more 
impatient and reſtleſs, more eaſily provoked, 
more difficult to pleaſe, than ſuch as are ac- 
cuſtomed to a State of unnatural Indolence 
and Reſt, 

Many of the wor? Vices naturally pro- 

ceed from Lazineſs. When it prevails in 
Men, who have nothing to ſubſiſt upon be- 
ſides their own Labour, it often leads to 


thoſe Crimes that are puniſhed by the Laws. 
In 
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A Perſuaſßve to Diligence. 


In others it produceth Luſt and Licentiouf- 
neſs; for when the Mind is enervated by 


Sloth, and grown averſe to Employment, it 


readily yields to the firſt Solicitations of dif- 
ſolute Pleaſure. From the ſame ſource En- 
vy is apt to ſpring. For he who fits ſtill, 

and uſes no Endeavours to advance himſelf, 
muſt obſerve many, who by the active Pur- 
fuit of Honour, Wealth, or Learning, raiſe 
themſelves to an Eminence above him ; and 
it is much if he can ſee this without being 
grieved at their Succeſs, and looking with a 
malignant Eye at thoſe Advantages, which 
he might have attained himſelf, if he would 
only have taken the ſame Pains. The ſloth- 


ful Man is alſo commonly a Niggard. He 
that is diligent in Buſineſs, may derive to 


himſelf a conſtant Stream of Wealth, out 


of which he can diſpenſe to others in Boun- 


ty and Hoſpitality ; but a Perſon of no In- 
duſtry is ſo far from having wherewith to 
be liberal, that he has often little enough 
for his own Occaſions, 

Ix is not therefore an eaſy Matter to be 


idle and innocent; nay to be fo habitually, 


is altogether impoſſible : for though one of 


this Character ſhould elcape the Vices I have 


men- 


A Perſuaſrove to Diligence. 223 
mentioned, he is juſtly chargeable with SERM. 
Guilt, as he neglects the Duties of Life, X. 
and is wanting in the Regard he owes to 
human Society. Something is due from e- 
very Man to his Family ; ſomething to his 
Friends; and ſomething alſo to that Com- 
munity, from which he receives Benefit and 
Protection. Now he who is never uſefully 
employed, violates all theſe Obligations, both 
in the Family and Commonwealth. He is 
not only unprofitable, but burthenſome. He 
lives, like a Drone, upon the Labour of o- 
thers; and- receives benefit from them, with- 
out giving them any thing in return: and 
he that can juſtify himſelf, muſt have either 
none, or very abſurd notions of Equity and 
Jules.” -- I, 

A Man that is thus uſeleſs to the World, 
muſt forfeit all the nobleſt Satisfactions of 
Life. He can be confcious of little Merit 
with regard to Mankind; he ſeldom ſees 
the moſt agreeable of all Sights, the Face 
of one whom he has obliged; he ſeldom 
hears the ſweeteſt of all Sounds, the ſincere 
Praiſe of others, which he knows he has 
deſerved. His paſt Life can afford him no- 


thing 
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SE RM. thing but what is inſipid, or diſtaſteful in 


X. 


A Per ſuda ſive to Diligente. 


the review; like the proſpect of a dreary 
Waſte, or the remembrance of a dull and 
tedious Dream. The older he grows, the 


more contemptible he becomes, and the 
more a Slave to that Vice which expoſeth 


him to Contempt. He lives undeſired; dies 


unlamented; and the greateſt favour he does 


Mankind, is, when he leaves them his 

room, without having laid them under any 

Obligation to mourn for his Departure. 
Tnus I have endeavoured to repreſent 


the unhappy Effects and Guilt of Tdlenek. 


And from the whole it appears, that this 
drowſy Habit it not more ſhameful in itſelf, 
and contrary to Intereſt, than pernicious to 


Health of Body and Chearfulneſs of Mind, 


Let us not then give up ourſelves to this Le- 
thargy of Soul ; or if we have indulged it 
too far already, let us reſolve to ſhake it off, 
before it is grown too inveterate to be cured, 
When Eaſe would tempt us with her de- 
ceitful Charms, let us not ſuffer ourſelves 
to be enſnared by her ; but call to mind the 
Enjoyments we mult loſe, and the Evils we 
ſhall ſuffer, if we liſten to the Voice of thi 

0 ſoothing 


A Perſuaſſve to Diligence. 
ſoothing Enchantreſs. Let us attend rather, 
need J ſay, to Avarice and Fame? or is it 
not enough, that Virtue and Religion exhort 


us, that we fly from Sloth, and be, in the 


main, ſome way or other uſefully employed? 

Gop has placed us in Life, not that we 
ſhould waſte our time in ſleep and ſauntring; 
but that we ſhould be active in improving 
our Nature, and ſerving our Generation. 
And the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our 
earthly Being, ſhould warn us to apply our- 
ſelves with the utmoſt diligence to the 


Work for which we were ſent into the 


t world ; that ſo, if Death ſhould ſoon over- 


take us, it may not juſtly be ſaid, we have 


lived in vain, The next moment that paſ- 
ſes, will leſſen the Remainder, if it be not 
the laſt of this ſhort life; the Day will 
inſtantly be over; the Night is at Hand, in 
which no Man can work. Whatever good 


therefore we can find to do for ourſelves, for 


our Families, for our Friends, for human 


Society, let us do it with our Might, fince 
there is no Thought, nor Device, nor Imagi- 


nation in the Grave, whither we are all haſ- 
lening. 


N Qu Our 
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= +. erſuaſive 2 Diligence. 
Our Saviour has taught us to regard our 
time and abilities, as ſo many Talents com- 


mitted to our Management by Almighty 
Gor, who in due time will call us to ac- 


count; and reward, or puniſh us, as we 
improve them, or not. When this enquiry _ 
ſhall be made into our Lives, it will not a- 
vail us, that we can fay, we have done no 
Harm. It will be further enquired, what 


good we have done? to what valuable End 


we have applied the Powers and Opportu- 
nities, with which we have been entruſted? 


and if it appears, that we have not impro- 


ved our Talents, but buried them in the 
Earth, though our Lives may have been 
harmleſs in other reſpects, we ſhall be con- 
demned as wicked and unprofitable Servants. 
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SERMON XI. 


The PIEASURE and ADVANTAGE | 
of FRIENDSHIP. 


Prov. xvii. 17. 


A Friend lwoeth at all Times. 


EP: 2 ROPOSING to diſcourſe from 
N 
9 the Words concerning FRIEN D- 
1 2 SHIP, We ſhall endeavour, 


F Figer to awaken your Attention, by 
conſidering the Pleaſures and Advanta- 
ges ariſing from it. 


II. Ws ſhall attempt to deſeribe the Na- 
ture of Friendſhip. 


Q 2 III. Ws 
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SERM. 
AL. 


The Pleaſure and 
III. We ſhall lay before you ſome Rules 
relating to the chooſing, gaining and pre- 
ſerving of Friends. 


I. Wx are to conſider the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages ariſing from Friendſh!%, We are 
each of us led into Society, not only by our 
Wants, but alſo by our natural Affections 
and Propenſities. The ſocial Diſpoſition ap- 
pears at ſirſt, by Love to a Family, to Pa- 
rents, Brothers, Siſters, and all who are 
allied to us by Blood and Kindred. As we 
advance in years, we gradually enlarge our 
Acquaintance, and ſoon begin to obſerve and 
diſtinguiſh the Tempers and Manners of 
thoſe that are near us. Some we diſlike, o- 
thers we admire and approve without any 
proſpe& of Advantage to ourſelves. Theſe 
ſentiments are, as it were, the firft ſparks 
and ſymptoms of Friendſhip in us. Which, 
when they are confirmed by long Acquaint- 
ance, made known by unſuſpected exprefli- 
ons, and anſwered with the mutual Love 
of thoſe we eſteem ; do afford ſome of the 
pureſt Enjoyments, and contribute, as we 
ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, in many re- 


{ pects, 


Advantage of Friendſhip: 


fpects, to the ſupport and I of hu- SERM. 


man Life. 


Nor gin would be more grievous and "YO 


intolerable to a man than a ſtate of perpe- 
tual Solitude, though all Arts and Sciences 


were containgd in his underſtanding; though 


all his Wants could be ſupplied by a wiſh, 
and his Senſes conſtantly regaled with the 


moſt exquiſite Pleaſures of every fort ; yet 
if he was excluded from Society, and de- 


nied the privilege of Commerce with his 
Kind, he would ſoon find himſelf miſerable 


enough. And, if we ſuppoſe him remov- 


ed out of this ſolitary State, and placed a- 
mong multitudes of Men, with whom he 
ſhould never contract any Intimacy or Ac- 


quaintance, his caſe would be altered but 


very little for the better. So long as there 
was none to feel his Concerns with him ; 
none by whoſe Intereſt he felt himſelf af- 
tected; ſo long as there was no mutual 
kindneſs between him and any of his Kind, 
no free Communication of Joys, Griefs, 
and Counſels ; he might breathe and live in- 
deed, but he could not enjoy Life, or taſte 
any Happineſs that would be worth wiſh- 

23 ing 
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ing for. The World would {till be to him 


a mere Deſart; a miſerable Solitude! for 
a Crowd is not Company. Faces are but a 
Gallery of Pictures; and Talk but empty 
Noiſe, where there is no Love. So; dull 


and wretched a thing is human Life, when 


Friendſhip is removed out of it. But let 
Friendſhip, like the Sun, be reſtored ; im- 
mediately Life is enlivened, the Gloom va- 
niſhes, and the Proſpect brightens. Friend- 
ſhip therefore is the only thing on earth, 
concerning the Uſefulneſs of which all Men 
are agreed. Virtue itſelf is deſpiſed by ma- 
ny, and regarded as only a matter of Con- 


venience, and vain Oſtentation. Some can 
look down on Riches with contempt, be- 


ing ſatisfied with a cheap Diet, and mode- 
rate Appearance. If ſome are inflamed with 
the luſt of Honours and Diſtinction, there 


are others that eſteem them as the mereſt 


Trifles. In like manner all other things, 
which are valued by one part of Mankind 


as admirable and good, are condemned and 


neglected by another part as mean and 
worthleſs. But Friendſhip is in ſome degree 
admired and purſued univerſally. All that 

2 | make 
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make Virtue and Juſtice their buſineſs, will SERM. 


of courſe eſtabliſh Friendſhip ; for (not to 


XI. 


mention that Friendſhip is a ſhining part of 


Virtue) an honeſt Man will always be eſ- 
teemed by his honeſt Acquaintance, and 
will alſo eſteem them in his turn: Friend- 


ſhip therefore neceſſarily ſprings from 


Virtue, and conſtantly attends it. Thoſe 
that chooſe a Life of action and buſineſs, 
or engage in the management of publick 
Affairs, are obliged to ſeek out Friends to 
aſſiſt and ſtrengthen them. Such as ſpend 


their days in Study and Contemplation have 


need of Friends; for even Truth and 
Knowledge become infipid, if we have none 
to join with us in the Search, none who 


ſhare in the Diſcovery : ſo that if a Man 
could aſcend up to Heaven, and from 


thence diſcern the order of the Stars, and 
beauty of the World, this glorious fight 


would yield but a poor Entertainment, un- 


leſs he had ſome Friend with him, to whom 
he could deſcribe and relate the things he 


had ſeen, They, who through a contracted 
averſion to Mankind, ſeem to delight in a 
recluſe and ſolitary Life, yet cannot be eaſy 


Q-4 without 
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SERM. Without ſomebody, into whoſe. Ears they 
XI. may diſcharge their Spleen and Venom. 
—Y— The men of Pleaſure, if they have any 
thing generous in their Tempers, are ſen- 
ſible that the moſt exquiſite Pleaſures, en- 
joyed in Solitude, are good for nothing; and 
and derive their principal reliſh from Com- 
pany, and ſome ſort of Friendſhip. And 
even a Gang of Robbers cannot ſubſiſt 
without Fidelity, Affection and mutual 
Truſt, Thus does Friendſhip, ſomehow, in- 
ſenſibly creep into the lives of all men; and 
ſuffer no ſcheme of Action or Employment, 
to be wholly deſtitute of itſelf, 

Bur, when it prevails among wiſe and 
good Men, it is not eaſy to ſay how many 
and great are the Advantages attending it. 
What can be more delightful, than to have 

one to whom you may pour forth your 
whole Soul, and with whom you may con- 
verſe, as freely as with yourſelf ? How ſweet 
is it to repoſe ourſelves on the mutual Bene- 
volence of a Friend, and to ſhare with 
him in the Enjoyments and Sufferings of 
Life? The very Aſpect of one whom we 
heartily eſteem, is enough to diſpel any or- 
dinary 
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fuddenly inſpires us with Chearfulneſs and 
good humour. Among friends, Griefs 
are forgotten, and Pleaſures multiplied; Joys 
are reflected without end, from Eye to Eye, 
and ſecretly imparted from Breaſt to Breaſt, 
He, who has the moſt and beſt Friends, 
has the ſtrongeſt defence this World can 


afford, againſt the poſſible evils and mis- 


fortunes of Life. Friendſhip therefore gives 
a ſhining appearance to the indiſtinct proſ- 
pect of Futurity. It enables us to look 


forward with good Hope, and ſuffers not 


dinary Cloud of cares and ſorrows; and SER. 
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our Mind to fink and be diſcouraged. When 


a man ſees his Friend, he ſees another Self; 
wherefore they are preſent, when they are 
abſent; in want, they abound ; 
weak, they are powerful; and what is ſtran- 
geſt of all, they live after they are dead; 
in the Memory, Honour, and Aﬀection of 
ſurviving Friends, If you take away Friend- 
ſhip and Love out of the World, you weak- 
en the bond of all Societies, and deſtroy 
the beſt cement of Families and States ; 
for neither can a Family nor Common- 


wealth happily ſubſiſt, where there is no mu- 


tual Affection between the parts of it. But 
| if 
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if here you cannot thoroughly apprehend 
the great force of Harmony and F riendſhip, 


you may learn it however from the dreadful 
effects of Diſcord and Diſſention; for there 


is no Family ſo powerful, no State ſo firm, 


which cannot be overturned and ruined by 


Enmities and Quarrels. 

I x now not whether God has given to 
mankind any thing better in the world than 
Friendſhip, Virtue only excepted. Some 
prefer Riches ; others Health; ſome Pow- 


er; others Honour and Diſtinction; and alſo 


many prefer Pleaſures, The laſt are the en- 
joyments of Brutes. And as for the former, 
they are all uncertain and precarious, de- 
pending, not ſo much on our own prugence 
and conduct, as on the caprice of Fortune, 


They who place their chief good in Virtue, 


make a laudable and wiſe choice. But then, 
this very virtue neceſſarily produces Friend- 
ſhip, and would be imperfe& without it. 
Many other things, which are coveted and 
purſued, are only adapted to ſome particular 
Ends. Riches are valued for their uſe; 


Power, as it procures ſubmiſſion; Honours, 


that you may be praiſed ; Pleaſures, that 
you may rejoice ; Health, that you may 


be 


Advantage of Friendſhip. 234. 

be free from pain, and eaſily diſcharge the SERM. 
functions of the Body: But Friendſhip an= XI. 
ſwers all things. Wherever you turn you, 
it is ready at hand: It can be excluded out 
of no place: It is ſubject to no Satiety; 
never unreaſonable, never troubleſome. The 
more you enjoy it, the better you reliſh it. 
It is welcome at all times, and ſuited to e- 
very Condition ; adorning Proſperity, and 
rendring Afflictions light and eaſy. 

In Adverſity, next to God, a Friend ts 
the beſt refuge, He frees us from Per- 
plexity by his Counſels ; reſtores our For- 
tunes by his Aſſiſtance; or, if our Diſtreſs 
cannot be removed, he takes a part of it to 
himſelf, and eaſeth our Burthen by Sympa- 
thy and Conſolation. A Friend is acquaint- 
ed with our Temper ; he knows beſt what 
will affect us moſt ſenfibly ; with what 
we are grieved, and in what we rejoice ; 
and therefore he is beſt qualified to revive 

and comfort us by ſeaſonable Advice. Be- 
ſides, the ſame Conſolation, which is weak 
and ineffectual, when it proceeds from an 
indifferent Perſon, is oftentimes found of 
great force, when adminiſtered by a Friend. 
The importance of Friendſhip to the indi- 

| gent 
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SERM. gent and diſtreſſed is eaſily ſeen, and uni. 


XI. 


AA 


verſally acknowledged; and ſince no Man 
knows what may befal him before he dies, 
whoever neglects to acquire Friends in hi 


proſperity, is guilty of great Imprudence, 


and may poſſibly live to repent his Folly. 


THERE are ſome however, who, rating 


every thing by a low and ſordid Intereſt, ima. 


gine that Friendſhip does not proceed from 
benevolence and real Affection, but from 
Weakneſs and a ſenſe of Want. Hence 
they conclude, that, if a man is well eſta- 
bliſhed in Power and Riches, he has little 
occaſion for Friends, and may live happily 
without them. But theſe Men betray their 
ignorance of the World, and of human na- 
ture. For who is there on Earth, that would 
chooſe to be ſurrounded conſtantly with all 


manner of Plenty, and live in the greateſt A- 


bundance of all things, on condition he 


ſhould neither love any, nor be loved by 


any? Thoſe that would ſell the golden joys 


of Friendſhip for ſuch trifles as theſe, would 


make a very wretched bargain. For what 
valuable end could all their Plenty and At- 
fluence anſwer, if they had none to congra- 


tulate and rejoice with them ; none, to whom 
they 
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they could with pleaſure communicate, at Sxzzm, 


leaſt the ſuperfluities of their Fortune? If 
Riches are good in any ſenſe, it is as they 
enable Men to be liberal ; and that Liberality 
is moſt honourable and delightful, which 
proceeds from a friendly and affectionate 
Heart. Beſides, how can Power and Wealth 
be preſerved with ſecurity, if it be deſtitute 
of Friends? The higher human Greatneſs 
riſeth, the more it 1s expoſed to Envy and 
Torture; and therefore the greater need it 
has of Friends to ſupport it. 


And as Friendſhip | is advantageous to eve- 


ry condition, ſo it is alſo to perſons of all 
Ages. The Young are introduced into life 
by their Friends, and guided into prudent 


courſes, when to chooſe for themſelves would 


be extreamly dangerous. Their Friends ob- 
ſerve and honour them when Ola, and ſupply 
the Infirmities of their advanced years by their 
own Activity. In the prime of life, Friends 
aſſiſt one another in worthy actions, and 
mutually contribute to their Credit and 
Succeſs; for by means of our Friends we 
can both lay out our Schemes more wilcly, 
and execute them with greater eaſe, Our 
Bodies are confined to a place, but by our 


Friends 
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De Pleaſure and 
Friends we can act at a diſtance, and, as { 
were, be preſent in many places at the ſame 
time. How many things are there, which a 
man cannot, with any Face and Decency, 
ſay or do himſelf ? He can ſcarce alledge hi 
own Merits with modeſty, much leſs extol 


them. He cannot pehaps brook to ſuppli. 


cate, or beg ; but theſe things are grateful 
in a Friend's mouth, which are bluſhing in 
our own. Again, a man's Perſon hath ma. 


ny peculiar Relations which he cannot put 


off. He cannot ſpeak to his Son, but as 4 


Father; to his Wife, but as a Huſband to 
his Enemy, but upon terms. Whereas : 


Friend, who bears not the like Relations, may 
ſpeak as the caſe requires. Men have their 
time, and die often in the deſire of ſome 
things, which they principally take to Heart; 
as the education and diſpoſal of their Chil- 
dren, the finiſhing of a Work, or the like. 
If a man have a true Friend, he may reſt al- 


. moſt ſecure, that the Care of + things will 


continue after him. 

Bur the greateſt excellence of Friendſhip, 
(I mean among the Wiſe and Good, who 
only are capable of true Friendſhip) is, its 


tendency to improve the mind in Know- 


ledge 


Advantage of Friendſhip. 


ledge and Virtue. While we keep our 


thoughts wrapt up in our own breaſt, they 
are apt to lie in ſome Confuſion ; ſo that ma- 
ny times we ourſelves cannot diſcern them 
diſtinctly; but when we converſe freely 
with a Friend, we open and difplay them. 
On ſuch occafions our Underſtandings clear 
and break up, and our Wits are ſharpened 


one upon another. We range our Sentiments 


in order, and ſee how they look when they 
are exprefſed in words, In ſhort, we grow 
wiſer than ourſelves, and that more by an 
hour's Diſcourſe than a day's Meditation. 
When Friends meet, knowledge flows out 


| of one into another; and as Wiſdom is ſweet 


to the Soul, ſo it is never more agreeable, 


Friends, They give without Oftentation, 
receive with ſincere Delight, and mutually 
rejoice in each other's Improvement. 

ADD to this, the benefit of good Coun- 


| els; by which we are often freed from per- 


plexity, and either directed into the right 


Man is often to himſelf the moſt pernicious 


Flatterer; and there is no ſuch remedy "9 


gunſt Self-flattery, as the liberty of an ho- 


neſt 


than when it proceeds from the lips of 
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way, or brought back when going wrong. 
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SRM. neſt Friend. The beſt preſervative to the 


XI. 


health of the Mind, is the faithful admoni. 


tion of a Friend. To call one's ſelf to a tric 
account, is ſometimes thought too ſharp and 
piercing. Inſtruction derived from Book: 
and Lectures is a little flat and dead. And 
to obſerve our Faults in others, is ſometime 
improper for our caſe. But the moſt agree. 
able and effectual remedy is the judicious 
admonition of a ſincere Friend, We mn 
perhaps entertain fond imaginations of our 
own Judgment, and think ourſelves wel 
enough qualified for the wiſe management 
of our Affairs; but, when all is done, ſeldom 
can matters of Conſequence be well execut- 
ed without the help of good Advice. And 
though we may always find enough ready to 
thruſt their Counſel upon us, yet it is a rare 
thing for any, but a perfect and entire Friend, 
to give Advice, except either in oſtentation 


of their Wiſdom, or to bring about ſome bye- 


ends of their own. 1 
Tuus does Friendſhip improve the Un- 


derſtanding, and aſſiſt the Judgment. It has 
alſo the moſt happy effects on the Tempe!) 


and Manners. The mutual eſteem ef 


Friends, has a ſtrange myſterious power to 
poliſh 


Advantage of Friendſhip. 

poliſh the Heart; to cure it of every thing 
rough and fierce; to make it ſuſceptible of 
generous ſentiments, and inſpire it with Mo- 
deſty, Honour, and Humanity. Though no- 
thing in the world is ſo amiable as Virtue, yet 
our Minds are ſo dull, and ſo much employ- 
ed about ſenſe and matter, that the abſtract, 
Image and Idea of it, is but little regarded, 
and makes but a cold and languid impreſ- 
ſion: It is then we are moſt powerfully af- 
fected with it's Beauty, when we obſerve it 


the expreſſion, 1s preſented to our Eyes, 
drawn out to the Life, in all it's parts and 


ſtrengthened, and our Hearts inflamed with 
ardent deſires to poſſeſs it ourſelves. 

FRIENDSHIP kindles in virtuous Minds 
an honeſt Strife and generous Emulation ; 


but the Contention here is, who ſhall be 
the wiſeſt and beſt, and act his part in life 


this caſe there is a Prize for each of them, 


You... It. R and 


proportions. Hence our affection for it is 


not with reſpect to Power and Riches, 
which, when one man gains, another looſes; 


with the greateſt Honour and Decency ? In 
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in a Friend. Here it almoſt aſſumes a vi- 
ible appearance; and if I may be allowed 
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SERM, and even that which is won by one, is en- 
XI. joyed by all. They therefore affiſt and en- 


— 


the conſciouſneſs of his Friend's love for 


courage each other mutually in the Purſuit, 
while all that ſucceed, are not only reward. 
ed with the Approbation of their own 
hearts, but alſo with the pleaſure of prati- 
fying their Friends, of gaining their Ap- 
plauſe, and rifing ſtill higher in their Eſ- 
teem and Affection. Friendſhip doubles the 
guards of virtue, by. reinforcing the prin- 
eiples of Modeſty and Shame, A man 


would be more aſhamed to do or ſay a mean 
thing before his Friend, than in the pre- 


ſence of his Father, or any other, the moſt 
venerable perſon. His. reverence for his 


Friend will powerfully reftrain him from 


every thing diſhonourable, and inſpire him 
with a divine ardour in the purſuit of Vir- 
tue and Merit. 

SUCH as theſe, are the excellent fruits 0! 
Friendſhip. Bat how honourable and de- 
tightful is Friendſhip ztelf, abſtracted from 
all intereſt and profit whatſoever. The very 
tove which a man has for a Friend, and 


him, 


' 
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him, are ſome of the nobleſt and moſt SE RM. 
_ grateful Senſations that can poſſibly enter XI. 
into a human heart. The greateſt benefits 9 
we receive from our Friends, would be eſ- 
teemed, as comparatively, of ſmall account, 
were they not preſumed to be marks of 
their Affection for us. And on the other 
hand, the verieſt Trifles, conſidered in this 
light, are highly valued ; ſo that he really 
| knows nothing at at all of true Friendſhip, 
who does not prefer it far above its beſt fa- 
vours, and moſt important Advantages. 
Friendſhip excites the applauſe and admi- 
ration of all Spectators; and even when we 
hear of a man's ſacrificing his intereſt, and 
_ expoſing his Life to danger, for the fake of 
his Friends, how Yo we approve the gene- 
tous act, and extol it with the higheſt 
Praiſes? From whence it follows, that 
Friendſhip, which is the beſt Security againit 
the Evils of life, and the Source of ſo ma- 
ny valuable Enjoyments is alſo good in 1t- 
ſelf, and worthy of our purſuit for it's own 
fake. 

AND now I leave you äll to judge, what 
| fegard we ſhould pay to them, who would 
He re - 
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recommend it to us, as a point of Prudence, 
to abſtain from Friendſhips. Why, fay 
« they, ſhould we trouble our heads with 
* other men's Affairs and Intereſts; it is 


enough for a man to mind his own bu- 


ce ſineſs; here he will meet with ſufficient 
« Anxiety, without being entangled in the 
« Concerns of others, and drawing upon 
« himſelf a multitude of needleſs and ſu- 
© pernumerary Cares.” Admirable wiſdom 


this indeed! As if one ſhould deſire to have 


the Sun extinguiſhed, becauſe it's heat i 
ſometimes troubleſome ; for the Sun is not 
more neceſſary to the Beauty and Proſperity 
of the world, than Friendſhip with all it's 
cares, to the Ornament and Felicity of hu- 


man life. If we mult always fly from 


Care, we muſt fly from Virtue alſo ; which 
frequently obligeth us to avoid what is baſe, 
with conſiderable Pain and Anxiety. Nay 
if we muſt always fly from Care, we muſt 
even fit {till and do nothing ; and yet in this 
caſe, Uneaſineſs and Care will ſoon be with 
us. In ſhort, there is nothing to be got in 
this world without Pain and Solicitude. 
Glory is the reward of honourable Tolls; 
Fayour 


Advantage of Friendſhip. 

Favour comes by Courtſhip ; and Wealth is 
the fruit of anxious Induſtry. And ſhall 
we not grudge our Labours and Cares, while 
we are purſuing inferior Enjoyments? Shall 
we chearfully take ſo much pains about 
Wealth, Houſes, Servants, Goods? and 
ſhall we ſcruple to pay the ſame price for 
Friendſhip ? which if I may ſay ſo, is the 
beſt and fineſt Furniture of life? No, no! 
let us leave theſe men to their joyleſs and 
ſtupid Security ; pity their want of a juſt 


which nothing is more uſeful, nothing 
more honourable, nothing more delight- 
ful. 

BuT here we may have need of ſome 
cautions ; for Friendſhip, like every thing 
elſe that is excellent, has it's Counterfeits, 
which by their ſpecious ſemblance en- 
gage the Attention, and captivate the Hearts 
of the raſh and thoughtleſs. It is there- 
fore of importance, that we examine what 
Friendſhip is; and endeavour to form a 
clear and juſt notion of it: that ſo we 
may be able to diſtinguiſh the pure and 
R 3 genu⸗ 


Taſte; and apply ourſelves with all dili- 
gence to the purſuit of Friendſhip, than. 
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genuine from the falſe and ſpurious. Thi 
leads us to our SECOND general Head, in 
which it was propoſed to deſcribe the Na: 
ture of true Friendſhip. But this we ſhall 


reſerve. 


8 E R- 


SERMON XII. 


The NaruRE of true FRIEKNDSEIr. 
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PR O v. XVII. 17. 


A Friend loveth at all times. 
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Z theſe Words concerning Friendſbip, 
it was propoſed in the 


FIRST Place, to awaken your attention by 
conſidering the Pleaſures and Advan- 
tages ariſing from it. 

II. To deſcribe the Nature of true Friend- 
ſhip. 

III. To lay before you ſome Rules relating 
to the chooſing, gain Ng, and preſerving of 
Friends. 


R 4 WE 


24.8 The Mature of true Fri -1aſhip. 
SERM. We have endeavoured alread: 5, in a for- 
XII. mer diſcourſe on this Subject, to repreſent 
— 
the excellence of Friendſhip; and to ſhew 
its great importance to the Pleaſure, Orna- 
ment, and Felicity of human Life. Moſt 
of thoſe Objects, which are valued by one 
part of Mankind as admirable and good, are 
condemned and neglected by another part as 
mean and worthleſs; but Friendſbip, in ſome 
degree, is admired and purſyed univerſally; 
and inſinuates itſelf ſome-how inſenfibly | into 
the Lives of all men. Many other things 
that are coveted and purſued, are only ad- 
apted to ſome particular Ends; but Friend. 
Ship anſwereth all things: Wherever we turn 
us, it is ready at hand ; it is ſubject to no da- 
tiety, never 3 never troubleſome; 
it adorns Proſperity, and multiplies our Joys; 
it renders Afflictions light and eaſy, and 
makes us forget our Cares and Sorrows, 
Friendſhip | is the beſt cement of all Socicties; 
it baniſhes diſcords out of States, averſion 
and bitterneſs out of Families; jealouty, 
anger, and ſpite out of Neighbourhoods 
and Fraternities. It melts men's Hearts in- 
to one another, and makes up One out of 
many 


The Nature of true Friendſhip. 24.9 
many Souls, It directs the Young, guards SERRNM. 
and ſupports the Old, and excites thoſe who XII, 
are in the Prime of life, to aſſiſt each other 
in worthy Actions. It improves the Under- 
ſtanding, and ſtrengthens the Judgment; it 

alſo poliſhes our Tempers, refines our Man- 

ners, and makes us ſuſceptible of generous 
Sentiments ; and inſpires us with Modeſty, 
Honour, and Humanity. Such as theſe are 

the excellent fruits of Friendſhip. But 

how honourable and delightful is Friendſhip 

itſelf, abſtracted from all Intereſt and Profit 
whatſoever. The very Love which a man 

has for a Friend, and the Conſciouſneſs of 

his Friend's love for him, are ſome of the 
nobleſt and moſt grateful Senſations that 

can poſſibly enter into a human Heart. 
Friendſhip excites the applauſe and admi- 

ration of all Spectators; and even when we 

hear of a Man's ſacrificing his intereſt, and 
expoſing his life to Danger for the ſake of 

his Friend, how do we approve the generous 

Act, and extol it with the higheſt Praiſes? 
Wherefore as Friendſhip is the beſt ſecurity 

againſt the Evils of life, and the ſource of 

ſo many valuable Enjoy ments, ſo it is alſo 
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XII. 


The Nature of true Friendſhip. 


SERM. good in itſelf, and worthy of our purſuit for 


its own ſake. 

HERE, however, it will be neceſſary for 
us to be upon our guard; for Friendſhip, 
like every thing elſe that is excellent, hath 


its Counterfeits, which, by their ſpecious 


ſemblance, engage the Attention, and capti- 
vate the Hearts of the raſh and thoughtleſs; 
and the more valuable it is in itſelf, the more 
pernicious muſt be our Miſtakes about it. It 
is therefore of importance that we examine 
what Friendſhip is, and endeavour to form 


a clear and juſt Notion of it, that fo we 


may be able to diſtinguiſh the pure and ge- 


nuine, from the falſe and ſpurious, 


THis leads us to our SECOND general 
head, in which it was propoſed to explain 
the Nature of true Friendſhip. 


IT is acknowledged by all, that Friend- 


ſhip conſiſteth in ſome ſort of mutual Af- 
fection. This Affection, we are told, may 
ariſe upon ſeveral accounts. According to 
the opinion of ſome, Men love one another 
only for the ſake of mutual profit, pleaſure, 


or dependence. If this be ſo, Friendſhip is a 


mere affair of Traffick and Convenience; and 
the 
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the regard a Man has for his Friends, is no SER. 


other than that which he entertains for his 


XII. 


Money and Eſtate: but theſe principles are 


confuted by the Experience of every honeſt 
man, and are indeed plainly inconſiſtent with 
common Senſe. For we cannot poſſibly in 
any caſe love.one thing for the ſake of ano- 
ther. It is true, we may deſire what is in 
itſelf not ouly indifferent, but even diſagree- 
able, when, by means of it, we can attain 


ſomething elſe that is good : Thus we may 


deſire a nauſeous Doſe, or a painful Opera- 
tion, in order to recover our Health. But 
as we deſire theſe things, at the ſame time 


that we do not love them; fo, that Friend- 


ſhip which ariſeth purely from views of In- 


tereſt and Pleaſure, though it may defire and | 


rejoice in the Uſefulneſs of its Friend, yet 
is it deſtitute of all real Affection for him; 
and therefore, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, 
it cannot be called Friendſhip at all. Beſides, 


Friendſhip is one of thoſe things which are 


laudable and praiſe-worthy, Thus we com- 
mend him who is conſtant in his regard for 
his Friends, and ready to ſerve and oblige 
them to his own Diſadvantage, But Men 
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are never praiſed, often deſpiſed, for purſu- 


ing their own Gain or Pleaſure ; and there. 
fore whatever is done ſolely with a view to 
theic Ends, cannot proceed from real Friend- 
ſhip. Again, a Man may contribute to the 
worldly Intereſt and Pleaſure of one whom 
he hates, and may alſo receive Favours from 
him; but Friendſhip is inconſiſtent with 
Hatred : wherefoxe though in real Friendſhip 
there will always be a diſpoſition to good 
offices; yet ſuch F riendſhip does not e 
conſiſt in giving and receiving. 

Ix all thoſe were Friends, who, from 
{ſelfiſh views, contribute to each other's Inte- 
reſt and Pleaſure, there could be no room 


for jealouſy and ſuſpicion among perſons 
profeſſing Friendſhip; nor the leaſt ground for 


any diſtinction between Friends and Plat- 
terers : for a Flatterer will be ſtudious to 
ſerve and pleaſe, ſo long as he can find his 
Intereſt in it; and, upon this ſuppoſition, a 
Friend will do it no longer; fo that in this 
ſcheme, a Friend and Flatterer are only two 
words for the ſame thing. Why then is 
there ſo much nicety and caution among 


men of ſenſe in the choice of Friends ? way 
ſuch 
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ſuch great Care to diſtinguiſh the honeſt and SER NM. 
fincere, from the loud Pretender and the XII. 
crafty Hypocrite? Is it becauſe they deteft CNV 
the intereſted Flatterer; expect ſomewhat | 
more from their Friends than ſelfiſh views; 
and can be ſatisfied with nothing ſhort of a 
pure and voluntary affection. 

WovLD it not, think you, ſound extreme- 
ly odd, if any one, while he was profeſſing 
Friendſhip for you, ſhould expreſs himſelf 
after ſome ſuch manner as this: © I defire 
« you will count me in the number of your 
Friends; but do not miſtake me, I know 
« the world fo well, that I look upon all 
« profeſſions of di/interc/ted Affections to be 
'© mere Shams and idle Pretences. For my 
* part, I lay no claim to any ſuch Genero- 

e fity, and ſhould not entertain the leaſt Re- 
e oard for you, were 1t not purely for my 
e own ſake. So long therefore as it ſhall. 
* ſuit with my own Convenience and Plea- 
* ſure, ſo long, and no longer, you may de- 
e pend upon my Friendſhip.” I preſume 
we ſhould, none of us, take this for a profeſ- 
fon of Friendſhip; and ſhould readily tell 
him, that he could not think, we were at all 


obliged . 
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SERM. obliged to him for purſuing his own Gain ot 


XII. 


The Mature of true Friendſhip, 


Pleaſures ; and that while he is influenced 


by nothing but Intereſt and Profit, he a; 


upon the very ſame. principles with the Vil. 
lain that ſhould break our Houſe, or pick 
our Pocket, Let us not then call that 
Friendſhip, which, if it were offered to us in 
plain terms, we ſhould diſdain to accept a; 
ſuch. 

Nor can theſe principles eafily be recon- 
ciled with Fact and common Experience; 
for, bad as the world is, it is no ſuch rare 
thing for men to be at conſiderable Expence, 

and bring themſelves into great Difficulties 
for the Benefit of their Friends. And is it 
really for the ſake of their own Intereſt and 
Pleaſure, that they thus voluntarily ſacrifice 
their Eaſe and Fortunes ? Yes, you will fay, 
other men ſee them, and will be glad to pur- 

chaſe ſach faſt Friends at a high rate. But! 
alk you, ſuppoſe you had an opportunity of 
hurting your Friend, and profiting yourſelf, 
unſeen by any body, would you do it, or 
not? If you would, you dare not, at the ſame 
time, aſſume to yourſelf the ſacred name of 
a Friend; for how could an Enemy treat 
him worſe ? And if you would not do it, you 
| ac 
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what ſhould reſtrain you, while you ac- 
knowledge no other Obligation beſides your 
own Advantage? Perhaps you will ſay, it is 
enough for a man that his Friend obſerves 
his good offices; ſince from hence he may 
fairly expect a proportionable return: but 
what return does he expect, who chooſcs to 
expoſe his Life for the ſake of his Friend, 
as has ſometimes happened? He does not 
{till purſue his own Intereſt and Pleaſures, 
when he ruſhes upon Death, and hereby 
renders himſelf incapable of either. 
THERE is no more certain property, where- 


by to diſtinguiſh true Friendſhip, than that, 


which is contained in the words of our 


text, A Friend loveth at all times. Now let 
thoſe Friendſhips, if we may yet call them 
ſo, which ariſe from views of Intereſt and 
Pleaſure, be applied to this Rule, and we 
ſhall ſoon ſee how defective they are. For- 
tune is fickle as the Wind, and men's Inte- 
reſt are changing almoſt every day; ſo that 
he, who now obliges me for his own Advan- 
tage, may diſtreſs me to-morrow for the 
ſame reaſon. Our reliſh for Pleaſure is apt 
to vary as we advance in years, and many of 


thoſe 
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act inconſiſtently with your Principles; for SERM. 
XII. 
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S ERM. thoſe Objects with which we are pleaſed, 


XII. 


The Mature of true Friendſhip. 


ſuch as Youth and Beauty, wither away by 


cdegrees, or are ſuddenly blaſted. Such 


Friendſhips therefore are eafily diſſolved, 
and ſeldom continue for any long Seaſon; 
ſo that if they are to be called Friendſhips at 
all, yet, in this reſpect at leaſt, they are very 


imperfect. 


IN Friendſhip there muſt always be 1 


pure and real Affection terminating upon 
your Friend himſelf, and not carried beyond 


him to any thing elſe. You muſt love him, 
and any thing which he is capable of parting 


with, and communicating to you. Nor is it 


ſufficient, that he be merely the object of 
your good-will and kind Wiſhes. A juſt 


man loves all Mankind; yet there is not 


Friendſhip between him and every Man: 
he wiſhes well to his Enemy; but to ſay he 
is a Friend to his Enemy, would be very 
abſurd. We may defire the reformation 


and happineſs of the moſt abandoned 


Wretch; but it does not follow, that there 


A Friendſhip between him and us. It is 


evident then, that Friendſhip does not conſiſt 


in mere benevolence ; ſince we may be be— 


nevolent to others beſides our Friends. 
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Tus things, however, paſs with many SERM. 


for Friendſhip, though they are not really 


ſo; and the Cauſe of ſuch Miſtakes is not 


hard to find. Men obſerve, that a Friend is 


uſeful, agreeable, and benevolent ; therefore 
they conclude, that all thoſe are Friends, who 
defire the Happineſs, or mutually contribute 
to the Intereſt or Pleaſures of one another. 


In this, as in many other caſes, they ima- 


gine, that thoſe things are the ſame which re- 
ſemble each other, or agree only in fome ac- 


cidental reſpects. But if we conſider this mat- 


ter with any attention, we ſhall find, that 
where there is no Eſteem, there is no Friend- 


ſhip. Before you can juſtly be called the 


Friend of any one, you muſt have obſerved 


in him ſome amiable Qualities, which ex- 
cite in you the ſentiments of Love and Ap- 


probation towards him ; otherwiſe whatever 


Benefits you may receive from him, or be 
from you; whatever Pleaſure you may en- 
joy in his Converſation, or he in yours, you 


are not, you cannot be his Friend. Nor is 
your Eſteem for him ſufficient to conſtitute 


a Friendſhip between you, unleſs you are 
eſteemed by him alſo. Friendſhip then con- 


its in mutual Ffleem ; to which you muſt 
Vor, II. | 8 add, 


XII. 
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OERM, add, that, to render it compleat, this mutual 
XII. Eſteem muſt be known, and well underſtood 


by E. 


ich of the Parties, ſo as to leave no room 
for Jealouſy and Suſpicion of each other's 
affection; and therefore an intimate Ac- 
quaintance, a frequent Intercourſe of good Of- 
Aces, and a long Experience of each other's Man- 
ners and Temfer, are of the utmoſt importance 
to their Perje&iom, and Stability of Friend- 
Sip. 

T1:s Fftcem and mutual Approbation will 
always be attended with a proportionable de- 
gree of Benevolence and Good-will. For 
though ſomet mes we may not eſteem thoſe, 
to whom we wiſh well; yet we always wiſh 
well to thoſe whom we eftecm. It is there- 
fore an inſeparable property of Friendſhip 
to deſire and purſuc the Happineſs of itz 
Friend; and that, not out of any regard to 
private Advantage; but as we purſue our 
own Happineſs for its own fake, and not for 
any further end; fo we alſo defire the Hap- 
pineſs of a Friend for his own fake, and 
merely becauſe we apprehend him to be vir- 
tuous and good, This begets a free Com- 
munication of all ſort of Favours; a union 


ot 
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of Minds, and harmony of Intentions; for SRRM“ 


they cannot eaſily jar and diſagree, while each 
is wiſe and honeſt, and defires the Happineſs 
of the other as ſincerely as his own. 

IT were almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that 
Perſons who are thus joined and mixed to- 


gether in Friendſhip, will be uſefal aud 


agreeable to one another; for Intereſt and 


Pleaſure, though they cannot be the Seeds 
and Cauſes, yet they are the neceſſary Fruits 
and Effects of Friendſhip. Friends love to 
be manifeſting their regards for each other, 


and delight in ſtrengthening their mutual 


Eſteem by a frequent exchange of Benefits 
and Favours: Wherefore they are ready to 
relieve each other in Diſtreſs; to promote 
their Wiſdom, Virtue, Credit, and Proſperity, 


and to ſerve them in all honourable reſpects 


according to their Ability. Nor are they 
erer more highly pleaſed with any thing, 
| than with the Enjoyment of each other's 
Preſence and Converſation; this renders a 
long Abſence tedious and diſagreeable, and 
makes them deſirous to live together as much 
as poſſible. The cmotions of Friendſhip 
are always grateful ; but it's impreſſions are 
never ſo powerful and enchanting, as when 
| S 2 Joys, 


XII. 
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260 The ature of true Friendſhip. 
SERM, Joys, Grief, and Counſels are mutually 
XII. communicated by their Words and Counte- 
oYY nance. | 

Tuus you ſee the Original and Nature of 

true Friendſhip, which is built on Virtue, 
confirmed and cemented. by Intereſt and 
Pleaſure. But ſhould Intereſt at any time 

fail, Virtue and Pleaſure will ſtill ſuſtain and 

hold it together. If you ſink into Poverty, 

and the utmoſt Diſtreſs, yet the foundation 

and bonds of Friendſhip will continue firm 

and unſhaken, ſo long as you and your 

Friend retain your Virtue. But Virtue is of 

all human things the moſt durable and per- 
manent. And therefore this genuine fort of 
Friendſhip ſets Fortune at defiance, and an- 

ſwers the Character which is given of a 

Friend in the words of our Text, viz. that 
be is one, who loweth at all times. It is true, 

theſe Friendſhips are very rare, and not every 

where to be found; but what is there that 

is admirable, excellent, and perfect in its 

kind, which is not alſo rare and uncommon. 

Soc however, and ſuch only is real 
Friendſhip. It does not ariſe from a ſenſe of 
Indigence, and the Hopes of gaining from 
others, what we are unable to procure for 
our- 
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ourſelves ; but there being certain Tempers SERM. 
and Habits of Mind, which are laudable and XII. 
worthy in their own nature, and excite the W 
Approbation and Eſteem of all men; ſuch 
as Honeſty, Juſtice, good Senſe, Generoſity, 
Modeſty, and Temperance; I ſay, theſe 
Qualities being laudable and worthy in them- 
ſelves, when two Perſons obſerve in each 
other any bright Appearances of them, im- 
mediately they are inflamed with mutual 
Admiration. And that they may diſplay 
more fully the comely Features and Propor- 
tions of their Minds, and enjoy more perfect- 
ly that, which yields them ſuch extraordi- 
nary Delight, they long to approach and 
examine each other. When by this means 
their Eſteem is heightened and confirmed, 
and mutually ſignified by unqueſtionable Ex- 
preſſions, it kindles in their breaſts a won- 
derful and laſting flame of Affection and 
Benevolence. From this time they are no 
longer two Souls, but one regards the 

other as himſelf; is ſtudious of his Happineſs 
and Good, as well as of his own; and ſhares 
with him in all the Enjoyments and Suffer- 
ings of life. 
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The Nature of true Friendſhip. 

From this frude draught and deſcription 
of Friendſhip, it is evident, that it cannot 
ſubſiſt but among the Viſe and Good only, 
Friendſhip conſiſts in a conſtant and ſteady 
Efteem, which Men entertain mutually for 
one another. But it is impoſſible, that there 
ſhould be any ſuch hearty and laſting Appro- 
bation between two Perſons of vicious 'Tem- 
pers and baſe Manners; for though they 
are often ſubſervient to each others Pro- 


fit and ſordid Pleaſures ; yet whenever they 


calmly reflect, they cannot but condemn 
and deteſt each other : and no wonder in- 


deed, ſince they daily nauſeate and diſlike Þ 


even themſelves, and their own Behaviour. 
NE1THER can a good and bad Man be 


joined in Friendſhip; their Eſteem cannot 


be mutual. For the Good will diſlike and 


abhor the bad, So that Good Men only are 


capable of F riendſhip. 

Ap hence we may be able to judge, 
what truth there is in that common Obſer— 
vation, that a Similitude of Manners conciliate; 
Friendſhip. Evil Men may be alike in their 
Manners ; yet evil Men cannot be Friends. 
The honeſt and good are alike in their Man- 
ners; and between ſuch only can Friend- 


ſhip 
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ſhip take place. And therefore there may SERM. 
be a likeneſs of Manners, where there can XII. 
be no Friendſhip; but there can be no ee as 
Friendſhip, where there is no likeneſs of 
Manners. This Obſervation then would be 
perfectly juſt, if it was amended after this 
manner: A Similitude of Good MANNERS 
conciliates Friendſhip. 
Tnus we have finiſhed what was intend- 

ed under the SECOND general Head, in 
which it was propoſed to explain the nature 

of Friendſhip. It ſtill remains that we lay 

before you ſome Rules or Precepts with re- 
ſpect to the chooſing, gaining, and preſerving 
of Friends: But this we ſhall reſerve 


8 E R- 


S ER MO N XIII. 


Directions for chooſing and gaining 
FRIENDS. 
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PRO v. xvii. 17. 


A Friend loveth at all times. 


N diſcourſing from theſe Words 
we endeavoured, FiRsT, to re- 
SA preſent the Excellence of Friend- 
Lip, and ſhew it's great Im- 
portance to the Pleaſure, Ornament, and Fe- 
 licity of human Life. Here we obſerved, that 
moſt of thoſe Objects which are valued by one 
rart of Mankind as admirable and good, are 

| neglected 


Directions for choofing, &c. 


neglected and condemned by another part as SERM. 


mean and worthleſs; whereas Friendſbip, in 
ſome degree, is admired and purſued univer- 
fally and infinuates itſelf ſome-how inſenſibly 
into the Lives of all men. Many other things 
that are coveted and purſued, are only ad- 
apted to ſome particular Ends; but Friend- 
ſhip anſwereth all things: Wherever we turn 
us, it is ready at hand; it is ſubject to no Sa- 
tiety, never unſeaſonable, never troubleſome; 
it adorns Proſperity, and multiplies our Joys; 


it renders Afflictions light and eaſy, and 


makes us forget our Cares and Sorrows, 
Friendſhip 1s the beſt cement of all Societies; 
it baniſhes diſcord out of States, averſion 
and bitterneſs out of Families; jealouſy, 
anger, and ſpite out of Neighbourhoods 
and Fraternities. It melts men's Hearts in- 
to one another, and makes up One out of 
many Souls. It directs the Voung, guards 


and ſupports the Old, and excites: thoſe that 


are in the Prime of life, to aſſiſt each other 
in worthy actions. It improves the Under- 
ſtanding, and ſtrengthens the Judgment; 
it alſo poliſhes our Tempers, refines our 
Manners, makes us ſuſceptible of generous 
Senti- 
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XIII. Honour, and Humanity. Such as theſe are 


— — the excellent fruits of F riendſhip. But 


how honourable and delightful is Friendſhip 
itſelf, abſtracted from all Intereſt and Profit 
whatſoever ? The very Love which a man 


has for a Friend, and the Conſciouſneſs of | 
his Friend's love for him, are ſome of the 


nobleſt and moſt grateful Senſations that 
can poſſibly enter into a human Heart, 
Friendſhip excites the applauſe and admi- 
ration of all Spectators; and even when we 
hear of a Man's ſacrificing his intereſt, and 
expoſing his life to Danger for the ſake of 
his Friend, how do we approve the generous 
Act, and extol it with the higheſt Praiſes? 


Wherefore as Friendſhip is the beſt ſecurity 


againſt the Evils of life, and the ſource of 
ſo many valuable Enjoyments, ſo it is alſo 


good in itſelf, and worthy of our purſuit for 


it's own ſake. 


Wurcn will be more fully evident, if we 
attend to the Nature and Original of real 


Friendſhip ; for it does not ariſe from a 


Senſe of Indigence, and the Hopes of gain- 


ing from others, what we are unable to pro- 


* Cure 
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cure for ourſelves; but there being certain SERN. 


Tempers and Habits of Mind, which are 


laudable and worthy in their own Nature 


and excite the Approbation and Eſteem of 
all Men; ſuch as Honeſty, Juſtice, good 
Senſe, Generoſity, Modeſty, and Tempe- 
rance; I fay, theſe Qualities being laudable 
and worthy in themſelves, when two Per- 
ſons obſerve in each other any bright Ap- 


pearances of them, immediately they are 


ſtruck with mutual Admiration. And, that 
they may difplay more fully the comely 
Features and Proportions of their Minds, 
and enjoy more perfectly that, which yields 
them ſuch extraordinary Delight, they long 
to approach and examine each other. When 
by this means their Eſteem 1s heightened 


and confirmed, and mutually ſignified by 


unqueſtionable Expreſſions, it kindles in 
their breaſts 2 wonderful and laſting flame 
of Aﬀection and Benevolence. From this time 
they are no longer r]. Souls but one: each 
regards the other as himſelf; is ſtudious of 
his Happineſs and good, as well as of his 
own; and ſhares with him by perfect 


Harmony in all the Enjoyments and Suffer- 


ings of life, 
Tuvus, 
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Tus we have conſidered the Nature 
and Excellence of Friendſhip, It now re- 
mains, according to the Method propoſed, 
that we lay before you ſome Rules or Pre. 


cepts with reſpect to the choofing, gaining, 
and preſerving of Friends. 


As moſt Men are, in ſome meaſure, ſen- 
ſible of the value of Friendſhip, there are 
few, who do not defire it at all, or who are 
not willing to be at ſome pains to procure 
themſelves Friends. The Misfortune is, 
they generally begin at the wrong place, and 


purſue falſe meaſures. They look around 


them among their Neighbours and Ac. 


quaintance, and when they obſerve any, who 


who have it in their power to ſerve and al- 
fiſt them, they hope to recommend them- 
ſelves to their Friendſhip by the mere force 
of gifts and flattery. This, I fay, is a wrong 
method of proceeding, and will by no means 


ſerve your turn, and anſwer your expeCta- 


tions. For, if ever you would ſucceed in 


the purſuit of real Friendſhip, you muſt go 


to work at home, and begin with improving 


your own Minds, and rendering yourſelves 
worthy of it. You muſt firſt be amiable, 


before you can be heartily loved and eſteem- 
ed, 


and gaining Friends. 


any ſteady and uniform Virtue, you may 

gain the inconſtant affection and ſtupid ap- 

plauſe of fools and profligates, but upon 
theſe terms you will never be valued by men 

of Senſe and Virtue ; and theſe are the only 

perſons, whoſe Honour and Eſteem is worth 

having, 

Think not therefore you may gain Ad- 

mittance to the ſacred rites and myſteries of 
Friendſhip, till ſuch time as your Minds are 
purihed and duely prepared: but make it 
your firſt and principal Care to become wiſe 
and prudent, juſt and generous, modeſt and 
temperate, faithful and conſtant, mild, can- 
did, and good-natured. Cheriſh in your- 
ſelves all worthy and good Diſpoſitions, that 
you may be honoured and approved by o- 
thers, and labour to acquire a habit of ad- 
miring and reliſhing what is juſt and decent 
in Characters and Manners; that when it 
appears 1n your Friends, you may not view it 
with ſtupid Indifference ; but feel its power, 


the account of it. It is alſo of conſiderable 
importance that you put yourſelves into ſome 
capacity of ſerving your Friends; by your 


ſkill 
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and be diſpoſed to eſteem them highly upon 
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270 Directions for choofing 
SeERM. ſkill in the buſineſs, duties, and right con- 
XIII. quct of life; or by being diligent in the ac. 
* quiſition, and liberal in the uſe of external 
things: for though Friendſhip does not 

wholly conſiſt in exchanging Benefits; yet 

it is very much confirmed and ſtrengthened 

by them. When you are thus able and 

willing to be uſeful to your Friends, you 

will eably give them ſuch Proofs as are ſel. 

dom called in queſtion of your regard for 

them. To this we muſt add; let your 
Temper be even and compoſed, your Beha- 

viour affable and obliging, your Converſation 

eaſy and chearful ; remote, on the one hand, 

from Buffoonery and Levity; and, on the 

other, from rude Ficrceneſs and ſullen Au- 

ſterity. In a word, cultivate in your Minds 

all thoſe qualities, which embelliſh and a- 

dorn a rational Being; and when you are 

thus furniſhed, if ſtill you have reaſon to 
complain that you cannot get Friends, we 

ſhall pity your caſe, join with you in con- 
demning the world of Injuſtice ; but fo long 

as you are deſtitute of theſe Qualities, you 
l muſt allow us to regard your friendleſs Con- 
j dition as an inſtance of the Wiſdom and 
good 
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good Senſe of Mankind in neglecting the SRM. 


worthleſs und underving. XIII. 


Tue FIRST Rule then is, that we ende 
vour to qualify ourſelves for being good 
Friends. In the next Place, we are to ſeek 
out, and apply to thoſe, who are worthy of 
Friendſhip. It is amazing to obſerve, what 
great Care is taken in other trifling Caſes, 
and how little in this, to chooſe what 1s belt, 
and moſt perfect in its kind, If we are to 
hire a Servant, to buy a Beaſt, a piece of 
Furniture, or the meaneſt Utenſil; with what 
caution, even to a degree of anxiety, do we 
enquire into their properties? how ſolicitous 
are we, be fore we make the Bargain, to be 
ſatisfied, that they will anſwer our Ends, 
and ſuit our purpoſe in the beſt manner? 
But what ſort of perſons we chooſe for our 
Friends, it ſeems we regard as an affair of 
leſs conſequence; in which therefore it is 
needleſs to proceed with ſo much Caution 
and Prudence. Here we are ſo far from 
being over-nice and delicate, that we readi- 
ly take up with any body who falls in our 
way by chance, with whom we get acquaint- 
ed amidſt the intercourſe of life, or in whom 
we obſerve ſome one ſingle good quality, 
| though 
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though it be obſcured and rendered uſele!; 
by a multitude of Vices. And though we 
are often abuſed and deſerted by theſe ill. 
choſen and fortuitous Friends; yet too fel. 
dom do our misfortunes teach us Wiſdom, 
Then we cry out againſt the inconſtancy of 


man, and rail with tragical complaints at the | 


Treachery and Wickedneſs of the human 


heart ; when, alas ! we are only ſuffering for | 


our own Negligence, and reaping the juſt 
and natural fruits of a fooliſh and imprudent 
Choice. 

IT were better however, to prevent re- 
pentance by previous Caution, than to buy 
wiſdom by unhappy Experience. Let us 
therefore proceed with due deliberation, and 
endeavour to fix upon certain marks and 
characters, by the application of which to 


our ſeveral acquaintance, we may learn, 


which of them beſt deferve our intimacy and 
affection. The moſt valuable Friends are 
ſuch, as we can heartily and conſtantly 


eſteem; ſuch as will be an ornament and 


honour to us; ſuch as will be able and wil- 
ling to aſſiſt us in the Improvement of our 
minds, and in the Conduct of life. We are 
therefore to reject the ſenſeleſs and fooliſh; 

| for 
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for theſe are; at once, the moſt pitiful and 
uſeleſs Creatures. From their converſation 
we can neither derive benefit nor pleaſure; 


nor are they capable of managing any thing 


wiſely, either for us, or themſelves. The 
diſhoneſt, the faithleſs, and ungrateful are odi- 
ous and baſe in the eyes of all men; and he 
who receives them into the number of his 
Friends, does it at the peril, not only of his 
honour and virtue, but alſo of intereſt. We 
ſhould avoid the paſſionate and contentious, 
the ill: natured and revengeful; for theſe will 
not excuſe the leaſt failing, or pardon the 
lighteſt Offence ; and befid2s, will be apt 


to involve us without end in enmities and 


| Quarrels. Who does not ſcorn the fickle 
and inconſtant, who are governed by vague 
humours, who are one day kind and friend- 


ly, the next, indifferent and ſullen, and both 


they know not why? Who does not deſpiſe 


the proud and conceited, who are ſo entirely 


taken up with admiring themſelves, as to 


have but little regard for any body elſe ? 

What can we propoſe to ourſelves from 
ſuch, as are mean Slaves to their eaſe and 
pleaſure? The flothful will ſcarce prevail up- 


on himſelf to put forth his hand, or riſe 


Vor, II. T from 
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SFRMNH. from his ſeat to ſerve his Friend; and the in- 
XII. temperate are incapable of performing well 
—Y the common Offices and Duties of life. 
The ambitious and ſclfiſh are extreamly dan- 
gerous; ſince they are always prepared to 
facrifice their Friends, the one to his inte- 
reſt, the other to his honour and advance- 
ment. The mean: ſpirited and timorous, 
who are dejected and frightened by every 
trifle, and fret and grieve at the ordinary ac- 
cidents of Mortality, are, upon this account, 
the lefs proper for our Friendſhip; for 
though they may poſſibly have a great deal 
of affection, fidelity, and benevolence; yet 
ſuch diſcontented and gloomy Companions 
will embitter our lives, and greatly diſturb 
| our peace and tranquility, It is therefore 2 
point of Prudence to chooſe thoſe for our 


0 

| Friends, who are above the world, and 's 
| place their principal Happineſs in their on 
l Minds; ſuch as have attained a true Great- ( 
neſs of Soul, and are able to enjoy themſelves V 


| and their Friends with a ferene and chear- 
ful Spirit, amidſt the cares, and hardſhips, 
? and crols events of human Life. 

| In sHokT, if we examine it thoroughly, 


we ſhall find, that ſo far as a man is defective 
in 


5 and gaming Friends. 


wanting in the proper qualifications of a good 
Friend. We ſhould therefore look out for 
thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of good Senſe, and 
eſpecially of honeſt and well -· affected Hearts; 
free from evil paſſions, deſires, and luſts. 
Such as our Friends are, ſuch will the world 


It is ſcarce poſſible we ſhould converſe and 
aflociate with the Wiſe and Good, without 
improving in Wiſdom and virtuous Man- 
ners: and Vice is of an infectious Nature, 
it ſpreads itſelf from one to another, and is 
apt to lay hold of all who come near it. 
Wherefore, as in a peſtilence, we ſhould be 
cautious of approaching a diſeaſed or Cor- 
rupted Body, leſt we ſhould catch the conta- 
dious Diſtemper : So in contracting Friend- 
ſhips, we ſhould endeavour to ſelect thoſe, 
who are as free as poſſible from all moral 
Corruption and Diſorder. It wouſd be in 
vain to ſearch in this World for a perfectly- 
wie and good Man; Errors and Imperfec— 
tions cleave to us all in different degrees ; 
he is the beſt and moſt worthy of our 
Friendſhip, who has the leaſt of Vice and 
Folly in him. 


T 2 Bur, 


conclude us to be; and not without reaſon. 
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XIII. ſuch perſons our Friends? What kind of 


you muſt not forget what we have juſt 


dent. In the next place, it is your buſinels 


city, invite them to truſt and confide in you. 


Directions for choofing 
Bor, you will ſay; how ſhall we make 


charms and allurements ſhall we uſe in 
order to gain their Eſteem and Aﬀec- 
tion? To this I anſwer: In the ft place, 


been recommending, namely, that you take 
heed to be worthy of their Friendſhip, by 
being horeſt, upright, affectionate, aud pru- 


to make them ſenſible that you are ſo. 
To this end, you ſhould ſeek opportunities 
of being acquainted with them; caſt your- | 
ſelf in their way, and let them frequently 
be Witneſſes to your behaviour and manner 
of Life, converſe with them freely, lay your 
Heart open ingenuouſly to their inſpection; 
and, by your unaffected candour and ſimpl- 


Cloſeneſs of temper and crafty reſerve arc 
great diſcouragements to Friendſhip : Men | 
dare not venture to engage, becauſe no- 
body can tell what may lie hid beneath the 
Cover; only it ſeems but reaſonable to ſul- 
pect, that, when the Mind is ſo induſtrious 


to conceal itſelf, it is conſcious of ſome ſignal 
De- 
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Defect, and would gain little credit by being SRM. 


diſtinctly known. 
THERE is no more effectual way to ob- 


tain a Man's Friendſhip, than by openly ap- 


yince him of your Regard for him. This 
you may do by praiſing him to others in his 
abſence, and commending him modeſtly 
when he is preſent, Indeed vehement Pro- 
teſtations and fulſome applauſe are always 
offenſive to men of ſenſe ; becauſe they know 
theſe uſually proceed from artifice and craft, 
and will be regarded by others, not ſo much 
as Teſtimonies to your worth, as Incence 
offered to your vanity, Nor ſhould you 
commend him for Qualities, of which he is 


apt to ſuſpect either your ſincerity, or your 
judgment ; and to regard your Commenda- 
tion of him, as intended for raillery or indi- 
rect cenſure. When you praiſe him there- 
tore, let it be done with Modeſty, Sincerity, 
and Truth; and you will ſoon find it of 
wonderful Force to conciliate his affection. 
BE ready alſo to ſerve and oblige him by 
all manner of good Offices ; ſpare no pains, 
nor eſteem any labour too great, to ſecure to 


9 your- 


pearing to deſire it; and endeavouring to con- 


not poſſeſſed ; for, in this caſe, he will be 
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and faithful Friend. Aſſiſt him in the beſt 
and moſt acceptable manner with your Pro- 
perty, Advice, and perſonal Service. Ho- 
nour him before others: Be ſtudious to ob- 
ſerve and oblige his Friends and Relations; 
for you may reſt aſſured, that a generous 
man will eſteem the Benefits you confer on 
them, as Favours done to himſelf, If Me- 
rit lies ſunk in obſcurity, and you are able 
to raiſe it up, produce it to the world, It 
you are rich, and obſerve good Men in want, 
relieve them unaſked, at ſuch ſeaſons Friends 


are cheap ; and you ought with Joy to em- 


brace the opportunity of putting out your 
Money at ſuch large intereſt, and upon ſuch 
good ſecurity, as is the Gratitude of a wile 
and worthy Mind. 

LASTLY, if you would gain more Friends, 
behave well to thoſe you have already. Let 
it appear that you are aſſiduous in ſerving 
them; that you delight in nothing more, 
than in good Friends; that you are pleaſed 
with the honourable actions of your Friends 
no leſs than with your own; that you re- 
Joice in their Proſperity and Succeſs no lets 
than in your own; and are always diſpoſed 

I grate⸗ 
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gratefully to reſent the Favours you receive. 
When wiſe Men obſerve, that this is your 
manner of treating your Friends, they will 
be deſirous of your Friendſhip, and eſteem 
themſelves honoured by it. 
T am ſenſible, theſe Rules are often abu- 
ſed to the vile purpoſes and arts of Flattery. 
And here a queſtion of equal difficulty and 
importance offers itſelf to be reſolved; name- 
ly, by what marks we may diſtinguiſh a 
Friend from a Flatterer ? Indeed, one would 
think there could be no great danger of be- 
ing impoſed upon by empty Buftoons ; ſuch 
as haunt the Tables of the great, and go 
about ſelling their laughter and ſcurrilous 
jeſts for Wine and Feaſting. Theſe, alas! 
are harmleſs Creatures, and can deceive none 
but thoſe who are as empty as themſelves ; 
but it is not ſo eaſy to diftinguiſh between 
the real Friend and a ſerious Impoſtor, who 
aſſumes a maſk of Gravity and ſolemn Pre- 
| tence. And that this is not merely a point of 
Curioſity, but a matter alſo of ſome Mo- 
ment, appears from hence; ſhould we miſ- 
take, and receive a Flatterer for a Friend, 
when a Day of trial comes, and we have 
the greateſt need of Friends, he will infalli- 
1 T4 bly 
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bly deſert us. On the other hand, to reject 
a Friend, under the ſuſpicion of his being a 
Flatterer, would be baſe Injuſtice to him, 
as well as a grievous Loſs and Diſadvantage 
to ourſelves. It concerns us then to enquire 
wherein they agree, and to ſee if we can dif- 
cern any Difference between them. 

A FRIEND is one, who eſteems and 
loves you: a Flatterer is one, who coun- 
terfeits a Regard for you, out of views to his 


own Intereſt and Pleaſure. He will there- 


fore aſſume all the motions, ſhapes, and co- 
lours of a Friend; and endeavour to re- 
ſemble him in every thing as exactly as he 
can. Will a Friend ſerve you, and do you 
good office? So allo will a Flatterer. It is 
true, their End herein will be different ; but 
then, as their intentions lie hid in their 
Hearts, and can only be learned from their 
outward Behaviour ; this behaviour being 
alike in them both, they will make the ve- 
ry ſame appearance to you, however diffe- 
rent their intentions are. A Friend will 
ſtudy to gratify and pleaſe you, when you 
will be pleaſed with what is right; a Flat. 
terer will akoays ſtudy to pleaſe you, right 
or wrong; and it is well, if you yourſeli 
| 8 N do 
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do not make the reſemblance perfect, by SRERM. 
imagining you are always pleaſed with what XIII. 
is right. A Friend will be obſervant WE. JOE: 
your Friends and Relations; and this is an 
artifice which the fkilful Flatterer never 

fails to make uſe of. A Friend will expreſs 

his Eſteem by praiſing you, whether you de- 
ſerve it or not, But then, here is the Miſ- 
fortune, we are generally ſo vain, that we 
cannot ſeriouſly believe we are ever praiſed 
beyond our Merit. A Friend will admo- 

niſh you, when you behave amiſs; a Plat- 
terer will alſo ſometimes reprove you, in 

order to appear frank and open, though 
commonly his Admonitions are only made 

uſe of by way of introduction to ſome hol- 

low Compliments. And even here his Be- 
haviour is not much unlike that of a real 
Friend, who, when he is finding fault with 

part of our Conduct, will often mix toge- 

ther praiſes and blame, the better to qualify 

and conceal the Bitterneſs of reproof. 

IN theſe, and many other reſpects, the 
outſide of a Friend and Flatterer reſemble 

each other; and what is within, Gop alone 

can ſee, How then ſhall we be able to dil- 
tinguiſh 


Directions for chooſing 
tinguiſh them, that we may keep the Gold, 
and reject the Droſs? Do not you tell me, 


IT may diſcover them by TRIAL? This 


would be juſt the fame, as if you ſhould de- 


fire me to drink ſuſpected Liquor, in order 


to be ſatisfied whether it will poiſon me, or 
not. I want to know them, before I ven- 
ture upon the Experiment ; for otherwiſe 
my Knowledge may come too late, and 
Ruin _—_ me er I have made the Diſ- 
covery, 

Wovurp you * againſt Flattery? in 
the FIRST place, ſtudy to know yourſelf, 


and your own Detects, and wean yourſelf 


from being fooliſhly pleaſed, when you hear 
others ſay, you know you are, what you are nit. 
Our vanity and Conceit is the uſual avenue 
through which the Flatterer ſteals into our 
hearts; let us therefore deprive him of 
this paſſage, and he will find it difficult to 
enter by any other way. 

WukN a man profeſſeth himſelf your 


Friend, you may judge of his fincerity, if 


you obſerve what is the general end of his 
purpoſe and bent. of his Temper. For in- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, if it appears to be the buſineſs of his SERM. 
Life, and almoſt the ſole end of his De- XIII. 
fires to grow rich, it is great odds he only SYY 
intends to ſerve his own intereſt by you; 
eſpecially, if your circumſtances are ſuch 
as may afford him a reaſonable proſpect. In 
like manner, if you know him to be one 
who has been deeply verſed and long prac- 
tiſed in the arts of Diſſimulation, Charity = 
itſelf will juſtify you in ſuſpecting him of = 
foul Deſigns. As well might you expect 
Grapes from Thorns, or Figs from Thiſtles, 
as Honeſty from a crafty and intriguing 
ſpirit. 5 5 —_ 

Ir it be lawful to oppoſe War by War, 
and Violence by Force, why may we not 
be allowed to baffle Artifice by Art? When 

therefore you ſuſpect a man of Flattery, you 
may pretend, now and then, to change your 
Sentiments ; firſt queſtion, afterwards deny 

what you had lately affirmed ; commend . 
ſome of your Acquaintance, then preſently 
blame them again; for this is ſo common a 

practice, that he can never ſuſpect you are 
ſifting him. If he follows you through all 
theſe changes, and {till aſſents to every thing 
you 
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Sr RM. you ſay, you may take to yourſelf the glory 

XIII. of having wncaſed a Hypocrite. 

ES you ſee a Parent indulge her Child, 
or a Phyſician his Patient, manifeſtly to their 
prejudice, you would ſcarce entertain any 
high opinion of her Affection, or of his 
Honeſty. In like manner, when any body 
is willing to pleaſe and humour you to your 
own hurt, either by praiſing you when you 
do not deſerve it, or complying with any 
fooliſh Deſire, ſuch an one deſerves not that 
you ſhould thank him as a Friend, but hate 
him as a Flatterer. On the contrary, if you 
know any who have been fo kind, as to 
perſiſt in offending and diſpleaſing you, in 
order to do you Service, theſe you ought to 
number among your beſt and moſt aſſured 

Friends. 3 
A FRIEND will lay himſelf out to ob- 
lige you by ſolid and important Service; 
ih a Flatterer is uſually ſparing of theſe, but 
=_ extreamly diligent about ceremonies and 1n- 

I ſignificant trifles. He will be careful to give 

| you the wall, or reſign his ſeat to you; but 

not ſo forward to aſſiſt you in educating 2 


1k Child, or gaining a good Friend. 
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To conclude ; let us endeavour to grow SERM. 


wiſe by the Experiment which others have 
made. If a man has been honeſt, faithful, 


and conſtant to his former Friends; court 


his Friendſhip, or receive it joyfully when 
it is offered you. But, if, when he want- 
ed their aſſiſtance, he has fondly careſſed 
them, and afterwards treated them with 
contempt or indifference; if he has uſed 
them like his clothes, taking care of them 
ſo long as he could wear them, and then 
throwing them away, or trampling them 
under his feet ; have nothing to do with 
him ; come not near him, or, if he ſhould 
follow you, fly from him. 


By ſuch Methods we may perhaps be 


able to diſtinguiſh tolerably Friends from 
Flatterers. I am ſenſible, after all, that 
theſe Rules are not infallible, In this, as 
well as in many other caſes, we may con- 


tent ourſelves with probable evidence, nor 


expect to arrive at abſolute certainty, till 
it ſhall have pleaſed Gop to remove the veil 
of Fleſh, and give us a clearer inſight into 
the nature of Goop and EII. 


Tus 


XIII. 
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SERM. Thus we have laid before you ſore 
XIII. Precepts with reſpect to the choging and 
EY gaining of Friends. It ſtill remains, that 
we treat of the duties of Friends towards 
each other; after which we ſhall conclud: 
with ſome Remarks on the diſſolution of 


Friendſhips : But this we ſhall reſerve. 


SERMON XIV. 


The DuTies of FRIENDS to each 
other. 


OOO COME OT 


Prov. XVII. 17. 


A Rriend loverh at all times. 


N ſome former Diſcourſes from 
AO theſe Words, we have endea- 
voured to deſcribe the nature 
and excellence of Friendſhip; 
and Rare alſo laid before you ſome Obſer- 
vations with reſpect to the ching and gain- | 

ing of Friends. 
Ir now remains, that we treat of the 
Duties of Friends towards each other. Theſe 
duties 
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The Duties of 


SRM. duties being infinitely various, according to 
XIV. the difference of Times, Places, Perſons and 


x Circumſtances, to deſcribe them all parti- 


cularly would be an endleſs work. All 


therefore that can be expected, is, that we 


inſiſt on ſome general Rules, which may be 
applied to the greateſt number of particu- 
lar Caſes, and which ſeem to be of prin- 
cipal Importance. 

FirsT, then, it is required in n general, 
that we eſteem and value our Friends n- 
cerely, and be always inclined to do them 
good, not ſo much from views of Intereſt, 


or merely to make them ſenſible of our 


regard for them, as becauſe we really love 
them and deſire their Happineſs, 
THERE are perſons in the world, who 
when they think they have done their Friend 
a favour, remember what they have done; 
and by their behaviour afterwards, give rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect it was not Friendſhip that 
moved them, but the hopes of an Equiva- 
lent. If we deſire to know which of theſe 


two Principles prevails in us, we may atk 


and anſwer ourſelves, whether at any time 
we ſhould have been willing to oblige our 


Friends without their knowing it ? If not, 
it 
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us; we are only making Bargains, and dri- 
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it is to be feared Friendſhip has little part in SERM. 
XIV. 


ving a Trade, For Friendſhip conſults not RY 


it's own, but the happineſs of it's Friend; 
and directs not it's aim to any thing beyond 
him : it cannot ariſe from mercenary mo- 
tives, and is not at all, except ſo far as it is 
purely gratuitous, voluntary, and free. 
YET however ſincere our affection for 
our Friends may be, this is not ſufficient 
to make us good Friends, unleſs we are 
tolerably acquainted with the value of 
things, and underſtand what are the main 
conſtituents of a happy Life. We muſt 
ſtudy to know, not only what is good 
in general, but alſo what will be good for 
perſons of their particular Temper, Man- 
ners and Situation ; for otherwiſe we may 
hurt them, out of pure kindneſs, and do 
them an Injury, while we are intending 
them a Benefit. If we had it in our power 
to prefer a Friend, of but moderate abili- 
ties, to a poſt of great Honour, Difficulty 
and Truſt, yet the laws of Friendſhip do 


not require we ſhould do it; becauſe ſuch 


Vor. II. _V plrefer- 
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The Duties of 


SERM, preferment would be detrimental to the pub. 


XIV. 


lick, and would expoſe him to Shame and 


MY Diſhonour. 


Yer poſſibly he himſelf might be ſo 


weak as to deſire it, and be P leaſed with it. 


But who told you, you ſhould always ſtudy 
to pleaſe your Friends, and gratify them in 
every defire ? indeed, if we were all per- 
fectly wile, never deſiring any thing but 

what is good, nor pleaſed with any thing 
but what is right, this undoubtedly would 
always be the juſt and friendly part. But, 
as things now ſtand, we muſt ſeek for other 
rules of Conduct, and not think we have 


diſcharged our duty, when we have merely 


complied with the humours of our Friends. 
This however is too commonly the caſe; 
and what makes it more lamentable among 
perſons of the better ſort of Tempers, we 
are ſo good-natured as to comply with our 
Friends, though to their Diſadvantage and 
our own Diſhonour, Are they too much 
addicted to Pomp and artificial Pleaſure? | 


we indulge them in theſe things, and eſteem 


ourſelves generous, while we ſupply them | 
with the means of Luxury, If they are an- 
Sry, 
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pry, we juſtify their Paffion, and it may be, 
are ready to affift them in executing Re- 
venge. If they give themſelves up to un- 
manly grief, we look upon it as our Duty 
to encourage their Weakneſs by wailing 
with them, in order to pleaſe them. Are 
they apt to cenfure their Neighbours with 
too much freedom? we join in the ſlander, 
feſt our filence ſhould diſoblige by ſeem- 
ing to condemn them. Are they a little 
fond of Praiſe? we muſt not, for the world, 
blame them, becauſe they cannot bear it; 
nay, we often praiſe them beyond their me- 
rit, and hereby perſuade them they are al- 
ready ſo good, that they have no occaſion 
to become better. Thus we contribute to 
ſpoil their Tempers, ruin their Minds, and 
corrupt their Manners; and by ſuch vile 
complaiſance really do them a much greater 
prejudice, than if we were to cheat them 
of a large Eſtate. 

War fhall we ſay then? muſt we dif- 
oblige our Friends? Ves always, when it is 
neceſſary upon account of their Benefit, or 
our own Innocence. We ſhould firſt en- 
 (eavour by affectionate Advice and calm 
feaſoning, ſo to work upon their Tempers, 
V 2 Paſſions, 


The Duties of 
Paſſions, and Deſires, as to bring them to 
be pleaſed with what is right; but if theſe 
methods fail, it is our buſineſs to go on 
ſteadily, doing them good and acting ho- 
nourably, let them take it how they will, 
This, I am ſure, is to be a good Friend: 
Whether or no it is alſo to be complaiſant 
and well bred, we ſhall then he able to de- 
termine, when once a preciſe meaning has 
been fixed to theſe words. 

Bur muſt we not ſtudy to be agreeable 
to our Friends? Yes, by all means, as far as 
is conſiſtent with their Advantage and our 
Honeſty. We ſhould call in to our affiſt- 
ance all the Graces, but be careful to ex- 
_ clude Guilt and Folly ; for with them no 
real and genuine Grace will ever aſſociate. 
Moroſeneſs and Auſterity of manners are 
the canker of Friendſhip; they eat out it's 
Heart, and cauſe it to wither and die away 
by degrees. Wherefore it is rather more 
than allowable, that we join with our 
Friends upon proper occaſions, in Pleaſan- 
try, Humour, and harmleſs Amuſements. But 
we ſhould chiefly endeavour to recommend 
ourſelves by thoſe things which at once de- 
light and improve the Mind, by good Senſe 


and 
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and uſeful Converſation ; by a prudent and Szrm. 
honourable behaviour; by friendly, juſt, and XIV. 
generous Actions. A true Friend will be e 


more exquiſitely pleaſed with ſuch things as 
theſe, than with rich Feaſts, ſtudied Com- 
plaiſance, together with all the ſplendid 
Trifles, by which thoſe endeavour to pleaſe, 
who know no better way to make them- 
ſelves agreeable. 

FRIENDSHIP was ſent down from Heaven 
to be the Guardian of Juſtice and Virtue, 
not to encourage Wickedneſs and Vice. And 
therefore you violate it's Laws, whenever 


you expect from your Friend what is mean 


and diſhoneſt. On the other hand, if he 
deſires any ſuch thing from you, be nobly 
obſtinate, and refuſe to gratify him. Should 


he accuſe you of Stiffneſs, or want of 


Friendſhip, you may eafily defend yourſelf. 


You cannot comply, you may tell him, 


becauſe you reverence God and your own 


Conſcience ; and alſo becauſe it muſt weak- 
en his Eſteem for you, and looſen the foun- 
dation and bounds of your Friendſhip. Let 


it therefore be eſtabliſhed as an eternal and 


inviolable law of Friendſhip, that we deſire 
U 3 nothing 
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SERM, nothing of our Friends but what is honour- 
XIV. able; nor do any thing at their requeſt that 
— is wrong and unreaſonable. Though we 


ſhould remember, there are many things 
which we cannot do for ourſelves with fo 
good a grace, which yet are handſome and 
becoming when they are done for our 
Friends: ſuch as to extol their Merits; to 
ſupplicate to an unworthy Perſon ; or to in- 
veigh with ſome keenneſs againſt thoſe who 
abuſe and reflect upon them. 

Ir becomes us to be extreamly tender of 


the reputation of our Friends; and to guard 


and promote their Honour as diligently as 
we do our own: being backward to believe 
any ill Surmiſes ; appearing to repoſe an in- 
tire Confidence 1n their Integrity ; commen- 
ding before others their real merit; and re - 


joicing heartily whenever we ſee them flou- 


Tiſh in general Eſteem and Credit, To 
touch their Characters in their abſence, when 
we hear them aſperſed by ſlanderous Tongues, 
in any meaſure fo as to countenance the ca- 


lumny, or even to ſit by in ſilence, and ſuffer 


the Scandal to paſs without rebuke, is black 
and villainous. | ps 


12 WHEN 


Friends to each other. 

Wren we attend to men's public beha- 
viour among their Friends, liſten to their 
Profeſſions, and obſerve their mutual Smiles, 


nothing ſurely could appear more loving and 


harmonious. But throw among them a Sum 
of Money, an Eſtate, or poſt of Honour, 


this ſeeming Friendſhip vaniſhes at once, 
and is ſucceeded by Enmity and fierce Con- 
tention ; for Friendſhip can never firmly 
ſubſiſt when it is not preferred to external 
things. We ſhould therefore be ſo far from 


loving Gain or Honour better than our 
8 | 


heartily into theſe fentiments, we ſhall rea- 
dily impart of our Fortune to our Friends, 


ence and Plenty. We ſhould alſo be care- 


we receive ; not meaſuring out to our Friends 
juſt ſo much as we have received from them, 
nor afraid leſt any thing ſhould run over 


| and fall to the Ground, 


U 4 To 


Friends, that we ſhould value them princi- 
pally upon this account; becauſe they enable 
us to ſerve and aſſiſt them, If we can go 


when we have no expectation of returns 
from them; and ſhall never endure to ſee 
them in want, while we abound in Afflu- 


ful to make ſuitable returns for the Benefits 
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| ſenſible the practice is foul and diſhonour- 


our. But it is the more uſual artifice, to 
they never had a particular intimacy with 


Eſteem for him, and cannot ſee why they, 


The Duties of 
To rob on the highway does not betray 
a baſer mind, than to deſpiſe a Friend when 
we are raiſed above him ; or when he is in- 
nocently fallen into Poverty and Diſtreſs, 
They who are guilty in this reſpect, are 


able ; wherefore they are aſhamed of it, and 
ſeek out for ſome excuſe to vindicate their 
conduct. At ſuch times we often hear them 
inhumanly blaming the manners of their 
unfortunate Friends; and aſcribing his diſ- 
treſs to his own imprudence and ill-behavi- 


diſclaim any former Friendſhip, and pretend 
bim, no, not they; they never profeſſed an 


any more than others, ſhould concern them- 
ſelves with his unhappy circumſtances. But 
let them anſwer us fairly: Did you never 
(I don't ſay by mere verbal profeſſions) but 
did you never by your behaviour give him 
reaſon to preſume you had an Affection for 
him, when his affairs were in a better poſ- 
ture ? Did you never intend to perſuade | bath 
him and the world, that you were his 


Friend ? if you did, either you had a real 
Friend: 
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Friendſhip for him or not; if you had not, SE RN. 
you were at that time guilty of baſe Hypo- XIV. 
criſy ; if you had, you are now guilty of as * 
baſe Inconſtancy. Do not then ſeek any 
longer to cover yourſelf with theſe thin pre- 
tences, but honeſtly take to you the ſhame 
of having deſerted your Friend becauſe he 
is become innocently unhappy. Some how- 


| ever can more eaſily maintain a proper tem- 


per towards their Friends in Adverſity, than 


when they are in proſperous and flouriſhing 


circumſtances. Such are fit, envious Per- 
ſons, who cannot bear to fee, without pain, 
even their Friends riſing above them in 
Wealth and Greatneſs. Others take a kind 
of Pride in having a number of Friends, 
like Chents depending upon them, whom 
therefore they would be ſorry to have releaſ- 
ed from ſuch a Dependence. Others again, 
of a ſomewhat more generous turn, ſeem to 
rejoice in the wants, and to be grieved at the 
ſufficiency of their Friends, purely becauſe 
they would not be deprived of all opportuni- 
ties of doing them favours. All theſe, in 
different meaſures, fall ſhort of the perfec- 
tion of Friendſhip. 

Ir often happens, that one Friend ex- 


cels another in Dignity, Rank, or perſonal 
Abilities, 
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Abilities, In this caſe, he, who is ſuperior, 


ougght not to vaunt of his pre-eminence, but 


— to ſhrink down to a level with the other. 


He ſhould alſo employ his Capacity and In- 
fluence in the ſervice of his inferior, adding 
to his power, and doing honour both to 


him and his Friends. On the other hand, 


he who is inferior, ought, as it were, to 


ſtretch himſelf up, being ſatisfied and well 


pleaſed with the ſuperiority of his Friend, 


and not apt to think himſelf deſpifed and 
over-looked ; for there are many, who, in 
ſuch Circumſtances, are always complain- 
ing and reproaching their Friends, eſpecially 
if they can plead the merit of ſome friend- 
ly Action which they have performed, not 
without ſome loſs and difficulty. Theſe 
are an odious ſort of People, who are con- 


tinually upbraiding their Friends with the 


ſervice they have done, which ought to be 


remembered by him who has received the 
Benefit, not mentioned by him who confer- 
red it. 

In converſing with our Friends, we „ ſhould 
endeavour to proceed in the middle way, 


between Rudeneſs and falſe Complaiſance. 
One 
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One man aſſents to whatever is ſaid, ap- Sxrm, 
proves every thing that is done, and ſtill XIV, 
appears to be pleaſed, behave to him ho- 
you will, Another, in the oppoſite extream, 
contradicts and blames whatever you ſay or 
do; cannot bear the ſmalleſt offence; wran- 
ples for ever about trifles ; and under colour 
of ſeeming to be honeſt and frank, affects a 
blunt and rude behaviour. The agreeable 
Friend is the mean between theſe two; it 
is harder to explain what he is, than what 
he is not; and therefore we chooſe to de- 
ſcribe him negatively, by ſaying, that he is 
neither a Fop nor a Clown, _ | 

Nxxr to the Judgment of God and our 
own minds, we ſhould reverence the Eyes 
and Opinions of our Friends, and omit no- 
thing in our Converſation and Behaviour, 
that may juſtly diminiſh their eſteem for us. 


e Thoſe therefore deſerve a ſevere cenſure, 
e who behave in a more negligent and care- 
e les manner, when none but their Friends 
s ae preſent, than when they are ſurrounded 
by a croud, or converſing with a few indif- 
d rent perſons. Indeed with reſpect to mere 


lm and ceremony, we may and ought to 
lay 
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lay it aſide; and carry it with a more 
free and unconſtrained air towards Friends 


than Strangers. But, as to matters of real 


decency and good manners, we ſhould be, 
at leaſt, as exact and cautious, when we are 


obſerved by our Friends, as if all mankind 


were attending to our conduct; for it is very 
unbecoming, to ſhew a greater deference to 


common fame, than to the approbation of 


our Friends; and to take ſuch liberties in 
their preſence, as we ſhould be aſhamed to 
uſe before thoſe for whom we have no par- 
ticular eſteem. 

NEeveR was a more dangerous rule in- 
vented with reſpect to Friendſhip, than this, 
ce that we ſhould behave to our Friend, as to 
* one, Who will ſometime be our Enemy.” 


Indeed if we underſtand it thus, let your 
Conduct be unblameable, that if your 
Friend ſhould ever become your Enemy, 


he may have nothing wherewith juſtly to 
reproach you; in this light it is perfect) 
juſt, and ought to be religiouſſy obſerved. 
But if it was intended, as ſeems moſt like- 
ly, to encourage a cloſe and crafty ſpirit, and 
put us upon ſearching out the Faults of our 


Friends, that we may be prepared, againſt a 
time 
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time of expected Enmity, with weapons to 
annoy them; we ought to deſpiſe it, as the 
miſchievous invention of ſome ungenerous 
or ſelfiſh mind. We ſhould be rather care- 
ful to contract Friendſhip with thoſe who 
never can become our Enemies; and if, not- 
withſtanding our utmoſt Prudence, we are 
ſo unhappy as to be deceived and abuſed, we 
ſhould rather patiently bear the misfortune, 


than be always ſuſpecting and en. a- 


gainſt a day of Enmity. 

CoNnsIDER then again and again, whether 
you are to receive a man as your Friend : 
but, when once you have admitted him, 


lay aſide all reſerve, and converſe with him 


as freely as with yourſelf. Let your Life 
have nothing in it, which you would be a- 
fraid your Enemies ſhould diſcover ; and if 
there are ſome things, which it is not con- 
venient that every man ſhould know, yet 
be not backward to unburthen your Mind, 
by communicating to your Friend all your 
thoughts, cares and intentions. When 
you have tried him ſufficiently, place an en- 


tire Confidence in him. To treat him with 


ſimplicity and openneſs of Heart, is the 
likelieſt way to make and keep him honeſt 
and 
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SERM. and faithful ; whereas, if you appear to dif. 


"XIV. 


truſt him in the leaft, you tempt him to re. 


—Y— venge your jealouſy by Treachery and Falk. 


hood. 

YET no wife man will be defirons to pry 
into the ſecrets of his Friend, which thoſe 
are always forward to divulge, who are eu- 
rious to know. We ſhould rather need in- 
vitation to accept of ſuch Truſts, than he 


glad to have them committed to our charge, 


When you are made confcious. to a Secret, 


you may eſteem it an honour to have ſo 


much Confidence placed in you; but you 


run ſome hazard of being feared and ſuſpect- 


ed by your Friend, though you honeſtly 


keep it. The leaſt breach of Faith, though 
it be about a trifle, will be highly reſented, 
and not without good reaſon; for what can 


betray a more baſe and pitiful turn of Mind, 


than to abuſe the confidence of- a Friend, 
merely out of an idle tattling humour ? This 


1s repreſented in a lively and beautiful man- 


ner, by an apocryphal Writer. JW/hofo di- 


covereth Secrets, lgſeth his Credit, and ſhall 


never find a Friend to his mind. Love thy 


Friend, and be faithful unto him, but , thott 
| betrayeſt 
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betrayeft his Secrets, follow no more after him: SER. 
for as a Man hath deſtroyed his Enemy, fo haſt XIV. 
thou loſt the love of thy Friend ; as one that — 
letteth a Bird go out of bis hand, fo haſt thou 
let thy Friend go, and ſhalt not get him again: 
follow after him no more, for he is too far 
off, he is as a Roe eſcaped out of the ſuare. 
As fer a Wound it may be bound up, and af- 
ter reviling there may be a reconciliation ; 
but he that betrayeth Secrets, 1s thou 
hope. 

WuiLE we ſo often chooſe 3 
for ourſelves, it is not likely we ſhould al- 
ways know what is beſt for our Friends; 
otherwiſe we ſhould be more ſolicitous to 
promote their w2/dom and goodneſs. If theſe 
were ours to beſtow, they would be the 
moſt valuable preſents we could poſſibly 
make them, had we all the world at our 
diſpoſal. And though God alone can im- 
plant the ſeeds of Goodneſs in our Hearts, 
yet has he left it in the power of our Friends 
to cheriſh them and aſſiſt their growth. 
They may excite in us a ſpirit of honeſt 
Emulation by their Examples. They may 
exhibit to us in their own Tempers the 
amiable 
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SERM. amiable form of Virtue, till we, being ena- 
XIV. 


moured with the fair appearance, fincerely 
mourn our want of Merit, and apply our- 
ſelves with more vigour to the purſuit of it. 
And as our temper and conduct depend 
entirely on the opinions we form concerning 
Good and Evil, our Friends may rectify theſe 
opinions by reaſoning with us, and thus 
lead us to a right behaviour. Laſtly, when 
we behave amiſs, they may remind us of 


our Faults, expoſe their Deformity, and 


point out to us their pernicious effects. 


Methinks their own intereſt might well ex- 


cite our Friends by theſe methods to pro- 
mote our Integrity and Virtue ; if they can 
make us temperate, we ſhall make them 
the better Friends; if they encreaſe our 
Wiſdom, they will at the ſame time en- 
creaſe our Capacity to ſerve and aſſiſt them; 


if they can inſpire us with ſteady principles 


of Gratitude, Honour and Juſtice, they may 
aſſuredly expect from us, grateful, juſt, and 
honourable Treatment. Upon which ac- 
count one may well be ſurpriſed at the ex- 
tream Negligence which generally prevails 
among us in theſe reſpects. Indeed it is 

often 
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often owing to our own perverſeneſs, that SRRN. 


our Friends are not more ready to do us 


XIV. 


good. We are too apt to be offended with | 


Reproof, however kindly meant, and pru- 
dently adminiſtered ; and had rather our 
Friends would connive at our Faults, and 
ſuffer us to go on quietly in evil courſes, 
than attempt to reclaim us by ſeaſonable 
Admonitions. We are uneaſy at that with 
which we ought to be pleafed, and ſatisfied 
with that which ſhould make us uneaſy. 
To have behaved amiſs gives us a little Diſ- 
turbance ; to be reproved for it chafes and 
provokes us. Thus we diſcourage the good 
offices of our Friends; whereas we ought 
on the contrary to grieve for our Faults, 
and receive Admonition, not only with mild- 
neſs and patience, but alſo with Gratitude 
and Pleaſure, — 


WrRxE you afflicted with ſome dangerous 


Diſtemper, you would accuſe your Friend 
of unkindneſs, if, when he had it in his 


power, he would not relieve you. With 
much more reaſon might he complain of 


you, if you perceived his Mind inflamed 


with Diforders, and his conduct abounding 
Vol. II. X with 
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SERM, with Errors and Follies, without endeavour- 


XIV. 
— — 


ing to heal and reſtore him. Perhaps you 


are unwilling to give him pain, by taking 


notice of his Faults. But which do you 


think is the more friendly part? to prevent 
his ruin by plain, though diſagreable Re- 
monſtrances: or ſuffer him to plunge him- 


ſelf in Guilt and laſting Miſery, becauſe you 


cannot reſtrain him without making him un- 
eaſy for a ſhort time? It may be, you are 


afraid you ſhall offend him to ſuch a degree 
as to loſe his Friendſhip: This I own is a 
hard trial; yet at the ſame time I cannot al- 


low you to be above half a Friend, if you 


would not rather chooſe to deſerve his Ef- 


' teem without having it, than to have it 


without deſerving it. In theſe caſes, a wie 
and good Friend will imitate the ſkilful and 
tender Phyſician; he will chooſe with Cau- 
tion, and reſolutely apply the Remedies 
which, in his judgment, will be moſt effec- 
tual : only when mild and grateful Medi- 


eines will anſwer the end as well, he will 


always prefer them to thoſe which are dil- 
agreeable and painful, 


IT 


Friends to each other. — "oy 
IT is our duty then to admoniſh our SER mM. 
Friends with freedom, but without bitter- XIV. 
neſs, paſſion, or contempt : Not ſo much * 
becauſe we ſuffer by their miſconduct, as 
out of a ſincere regard to their own Honour 
and Happineſs; not out of a pride in cor- 
recting, and a diſpoſition to cenſure; not 
ſo as to expoſe their Characters, and leſſen 
them in the opinion of others ; but purely 
with a view to their good : and, if it be 
poſſible, in ſuch a manner as to convince 
them that this is our only end. Some 
times are not ſo proper for Reproof, as when 
they are oppreſſed with Misfortunes or Diſ- 
tempers. At ſuch ſeaſons Humanity com- 
mands us to be afliſting and comforting to 
them, curing their Wounds, not aggrava- 
ting their Anguiſh. We ſhould allo be cau- 
tious, not to make ourſelves intolerable to 
our Friends, by being ſevere upon them for 
trifling Faults ; nor loſe our Influence upon 
them, and harden them againſt our Admo- 
nitions, by teazing them with continual 
Complaints. . 
Tuus we have endeavoured to deſcribe 
lome of the principal offices and duties of 
22 Friend- 
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308 The Duties of Friends, &c. 
SERM. Friendſhip. It is eaſy, you ſee, to lay down 
XIV. Rules, and heap precept upon precept. All 
tte difficulty, as well as the Honour lies 
in the practice. To this therefore let us 
apply ourſelves with care and diligence 
remembring that as it is no contemptible 
Character to be a good Friend; ſo to be a bad 
one is no ſmall and trifling Reproach.——It 
ſtill remains, that we treat of the Diſſolution 
of Friendſhip. But this we mult reſerve. 


| 8 E R. 
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SERMON XV. 


Of the Dis soLUTION of 
FRIENDSHIP, 


Prov. xvii. 17. 


A Friend loveth at all times. 
N N our laſt Diſcourſe upon this 
N ISA Subject, we endeavoured to de- 
12 8 N 


ia 
l if 8 ſcribe ſome of the principal 
Offices and Duties of Friend- 


018 
ſhip, by obſerving which, we may happily 
preſerve and retain our Friends. But though 
we uſe our beſt care and prudence, both in 
our choice and treatment of them, we may 
count upon it that Offences will now and 


X-3 then 
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Of the Diſſolution of — 


then be ariſing. In this world of Folly and 
Imperfection, where both we and our Friends 
are ſubje& to ſuch a variety of humours, 
paſſions and froward Inclinations ; it were a 
felicity which we cannot but deſire, yet 


which we ought not in reaſon to expect, 


that our Friendſhip might run forward, e- 
venly and conſtantly, without any hindrance 
or interruption to the end of Life. Jarring 
notes, alas ! will diſturb our Harmony : little 
Diſguſts, Quarrels and Contentions will ſome- 
times come between us ; and, without pru- 
dent management, will be in danger of dif- 
ſolving our union, and eſtranging our Hearts 
from one another. We had as good there- 
fore never to think of Friendſhip at all, un- 
leſs we are reſolved to prepare ourſelves a- 


gainſt theſe ungrateful accidents. 


Tu ſum of all is, that we be not apt 
to give, nor haſty and implacable in taking 
Offence : That we put the maſt favourable 
conſtruction it will bear, on the behaviour 
of our Friends; rather extenuate than mag- 
nify their Faults; and fix not our Eyes ſo 
ſteadily upon them, as to overlook theit 
Merits and good Offices. When any little 
Difference has happened between us, We 

ſhould 


Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 
by paſſionate Accuſations and keen Invec- 


it, and be ſincerely reconciled, Away then 
with that fooliſh Pride, which defers a Re- 
conciliation, out of an unwillingneſs to make 
the firſt advance towards it; when perhaps 
both parties are defirous that the Quarrel 
ſhould ceaſe, yet {till it is continued, becauſe 
each thinks it below him to be the e in 
appearing to defire it. A wiſe man, on the 
contrary, will eſteem it honourable to him 
to have been before-hand with his Friend 
in the offers of Reconciliation ; and will e- 
ven be ready to ſeize that opportunity of 
giving him an undeniable evidence of his 
Regard for him, by ſurprizing him with 
ſome remarkable and important Service. 
Offences thus prudently managed, inſtead of 
weakning or diſſolving, would rather con- 
firm and eſtabliſh our Friendſhip. 

WRE we a little better acquainted with 
ourſelves and our Errors, we ſhould be 
more inclined to the exerciſe of mutual 
Candour and Forbearance. The beſt of us 
are not blameleſs, nor are thoſe always the 
moſt free from faults, who are moſt confi- 
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ſhould be cautious not to widen the breach Szzm. 
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tives; but ſhew ourſelves diſpoſed to forget 


Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 


dent of their own Perfection. Would we exa- 
mine our Temper and Conduct with unpre- 


Judiced minds, what perverſeneſs, what 
folly, what defects of Goodneſs ſhould we 


diſcover in our diſpoſitions, words, and 


daily Behaviour? But theſe ungrateful objects 
we caſt behind our backs, where we cannot 
ſee them ; while the Faults of our Friends 
are carried before us, and obſerved with the 
utmoſt nicety. We imagine we never give 
them any good reaſon to be offended with 
us, and therefore exact from them a per- 


fectly juſt and inoffenſive treatment; where- 


as did we know how often we have need of 
excuſe from them, we ſhould hardly be ſo 
quick at diſcerning, or ſo ſevere in reſent- 
ing the failings of our Friends. 

WHEN you perceive the affection of your 
Friend growing cold towarg.; you, conſider 
as impartially as you can, whether the change 
is in him, or in yourſelf, If you find in your 
Temper or Conduct, any alteration for the 
worſe, endeavour to regain his eſteem, by 
correcting what is amiſs, and removing the 
cauſe of his Indifference and Diſguſt. It 

he ſuſpects you of Guilt, with which you 


are 


— 


— 
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Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 
are not chargeable, take care you conform 
not to his jealouſy, either by careleſsly over- 
looking it, or by paſſionately upbraiding him 
with it ; but try to convince him of your 
Integrity, by calm and affeCtionate reaſon- 
ing. But laſtly, if you are fatisfied his Indif- 
fetence proceeds not from any Fault of yours, 
but merely from the fickleneſs of his own 
humour, and a change of taſte and inclina- 


the liſt of your Friends, and ſubſtitute in 
his room perſons of greater Steadineſs and 
Conflancy. 

THERE are but uo occaſions that I 
know of, on which it is juſtifiable to break 
off our Friendſhips ; either when we diſco- 
ver in our Friends ſome groſs deformity of 


cealed from us or when, though they were 
really good at the commencement of our 
Friendſhip, they afterwards become corrupt 
and vicious. We may often converſe with 


well acquainted with his Temper and true 
Character. As modeſty may prevent the 
appearance of his Virtues, ſo policy may 
hide 


tion, it will be no fin to ſtrike him out of 


manners, which till that time had been con- 


a man a conſiderable time without being 
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Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 
hide his Vices, and cover him with ſuch an 
artful cloak of Honeſty and Goodneſs, as 
ſhall ſcarcely be ſeen through by any, but 
him to whoſe eye nothing is impervious, 
Hence we may poſſibly be enſnared into 
Friendſhip, by thoſe with whom we ſhould 
ſcorn to be intimate, if we knew them tho- 
roughly. Yet time and a longer acquaint- 
ance frequently reveal theſe hidden thingy 
of darkneſs. Their Vices may meet with 


ſuch opportunities of burſting forth and 


ſhewing themſelves, as that it ſhall not be 


In their power any longer to reſtrain them, 
Nature may ſurprize them in ſome unguard- 


ed moments; or after they have gained our 
Confidence, they may ſometimes venture to 
throw off the maſk, and boldly profeſs 
themſelves to be what they really are. Up- 


on ſuch diſcoveries as theſe, we may, nay 
we ought to think of putting an end to our 


Friendſhip. 
Ap fo alſo, when of gud Men, our 
Friends become evil and vicious; which 


alas! after all our boaſts of the conſtancy 


of Virtue, may ſometimes happen. Indeed, 


if the diſorders of their Minds are ſuch as 
ww 


Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 
afford any reaſonable hopes that they may 
be cured, we ſhould not leave them, till 


we have attempted to reclaim them, and 8 


reſtore their Virtue: for as he who is able, 
is obliged to drive away Poverty from the 
houſe of his Friend, much more is he ob- 
liged to expel Vice out of his mind. But 


if their Crimes are of a deſperate kind, ſuch 


as threaten the very life of the Soul, and 
forbid any rational hopes of Recovery, we 
ought to caſt them off, and renounce their 
Friendſhip. We loved them before, becauſe 
they were then good and amiable; but ſince 
they are now become evil and baſe, and are 
no longer the ſame perſons, we are neither 
chargeable with Injuſtice nor Inconſtancy, 
though we ceaſe to love them. 
HoweEveR, unleſs their Vices are quite in- 
tolerable and ſcandalous, it may be proper 


not to break off our Friendſhip raſhly, and 


at once; but rather to looſen the bonds of it 
by degrees, and fink inſenſibly into a ſtate 
of Indifference. But here we ſhould be 


ſure to ſtop, and not ſuffer our Friendſhip | 


to be converted (as is too commonly the 
caſe) into deadly hatred ; from whence pro- 


ceed 
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Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. © 
ceed railing, calumny, mutual Reproaches 
and ſpiteful Oppoſition. It is highly inde- 
cent and ungenerous (except when our own 
Credit and Security requires it) to exerciſe 
bitter enmity againſt thoſe with whom we 
have heretofore lived familiarly, and exchan- 
ged many kind and endearing Offices. 

THEsE, if I miſtake not, are the only 
grounds upon which Friendſhip can be ho- 
nourably diſſolved. Yet there are a great 
variety of other Cauſes, which are ſufficient 
to divide vulgar and imperfect Friends. The 
leaſt oppoſition of Intereſt breeds a Quarrel, 
When one party ſinks, or the other is raiſed 
eminently above him, the latter ſeems to 
forget his old Friend, and leaves him to be- 


moan himſelf in Grief and Dejection; or, 
if he be a man of high Spirit, to vent his 


paſſion in bitter reproaches. Yet I believe 
theſe things do not ſo often ſeparate real 
Friends, as diſcover falſe ones; who having 
only counterfeited an Eſteem, in order to 
procure ſome private Intereſt, and having 
now gained what they wanted, no longer 
make thoſe profeſſions of Friendſhip which 


never were lincere, 
hah 
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fling advantage ; others, who are not moved 
by a little gain, are not able to reſiſt a more 
conſiderable offer. And though there may 
be a few who ſcorn to deſert their Friends 
for Money, yet where ſhall we find any 
who will not prefer Dignity, Power, and 
Diſtinction before their Friends? who when 
theſe things are propoſed on one fide, and 
the rights of Friendſhip on the other, will 
not much rather chooſe the former? Hence 
true Friendſhips are rarely to be met with 
among thoſe who are keenly engaged in the 
purſuit of Offices and Honours, For where 
is the man that can prefer the glory of his 
Friend before his own ? or who, that has the 
leaſt ſpark of Ambition in him, can live in 
Friendſhip with one that rivals him in Fame 
and Reputation ? 


BUT it is ſtill more difficult, and next to 


impoſſible for Friendſhip to continue, where, 
beſides a competition of Intereſt, there are 
alſo contrary Sentiments concerning right 
and wrong, For among Friends diſputes 
may ſometimes ariſe, not merely whether 
this Eſtate or that Office ſhall be yours or 
mine ; but which of us ought to have it in 

juſtice 
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Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 
juſtice and equity. In this caſe there is no 
poſſible way for Friendſhip to remain firm 
and entire, unleſs, either by reaſoning to- 
gether, or by the Arguments of ſome third 
perſon, who can be brought to agree in 


our opinions concerning the point of right: 


Which, ſo long as they are oppoſite, will put 
an effectual ſtop to the courſe of Friendſhip, 


For it is not in our nature, nor are we any 


way obliged to live in Friendſhip with thoſe 
that we are perſuaded do not treat us with 
Honour and Juſtice. ; 
Di1sTANCE of place, is ſo far from weak- 
ning or deſtroying the affection of Friends, 
that it ſeems rather to ſtrengthen and im- 
prove it; ſo that, when they meet again 
after a ſhort ſeparation, their Joys are obſer- 
ved to be more lively than if they had 
never been aſunder. But if they have been 
abſent for a long time, and maintained no 


ſort of correſpondence with each other, their 
Friendſhip will be loſt and buried in oblivi- 


on; for it is kept alive by habitual Exer- 
ciſe and frequent Impreſſions : but as time 
will waſh out the old traces, unleſs new ones 
are now and then made, in length of Years 
all will vaniſh. 

1 AND 
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AND now, while our F riendſhips are ob- GERM, 
noxious to many accidents, and, as it were, XV. 
diſtempers of different kinds; if they run WWW 
on without interruption to the end of Life, 

we may aſcribe it rather to the favour of 
Providence, than to our own Wiſdom. But 

though our harmony ſhould be as compleat 

and uninterrupted as we could wiſh ; yet nei- 

ther will our own Prudence, nor the favour of 
Heaven, reſcue either us or our Friends from 

the fatal ſtroke of Death. And here certainly, 

if any where, it is lawful to bewail the frailty 

of Man, and the precarious nature of all 

earthly and human things. Let little minds 

mourn over the uncertainty of Riches and 
worldly Grandeur; the vanity of Pleaſure 

and inconſtancy of Fame and popular Ap- 

plauſe : A truly great and temperate man 

will not be much moved either at the pre- 

lence or abſence of theſe things. And when 

we are deprived of any, or all of them; 

when we are oppreſſed by Wickedneſs in 
power; inſulted by Pride in dignity ; or a- 

ne buſed by the malice of Enemies, how un- 
ſpeakably ſatisfying is the thought, that our 

Friends are {till left, in whoſe conſtancy we 


may 


\) 
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may ſecurely confide, and who are ready to 
ſhare with us in all our concerns? 

Bu r how can we reflect without anxiety, 
that theſe very Friends themſelves are mor- 
tal, and may at any time be taken from us 
in an inſtant? Or whither ſhall a generous 


ſpirit fly for Conſolation, when Death has 


ſealed their eyes, and deprived it of what 
it valued above all other external things? 
THAT mind, with which I had exchan- 
ged ſo many Endearments, and lived in per- 
fe& union and content; that mind which 
was the ſeat of ſo much goodneſs, and the 
parent of ſo many juſt ſentiments and worthy 
actions, Death has carried away from me, and 


left me only this empty caſe of fleſh, good 


for nothing, but too feed the worms ! Shall 


I be wholly unafflicted at ſuch an event? 


Will it be any fin, if I filently drop a tear 
over the opening Grave? May I be allowed 


to feel no defire, no regret, no uneaſineſs? 


Tell me, Phz:loſopher, is this true wiſdom 
and greatneſs of mind ? Is it not rather un- 
natural Refinement, or groſs Stupidity and 
hardneſs of heart? If ſo, IT am far from de- 
firing to attain to ſuch inſenſibility with, 
what- 
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whatever fine names you may be pleaſed to 
dignify, it. 


Bu T while we avoid this, we ſhould be 
cautious of running into the oppoſite ex- 
treme, which is more dangerous, and much 
leſs blameable. To grieve immoderately at 
the death of our Friends, is indecent and 


unmanly. When we fee a man weeping and 


wailing, diſtracted and thrown out of the 
poſſeſſion of himſelf by the violence of his 


time are perſuaded of his Weakneſs; where- 
as we perfectly reverence him, who being 
deeply ſenſible of this loſs, and feeling the 
ſtrong emotions of Eſteem and Tenderneſs, 
yet gives not way to the ſtorms of Paſſion; 
but keeps himſelf calm; commands his 
Grief, and till is able to act with prudence 
and compoſure. Exceſſive Sorrow betrays 
2 will obſtinately bent againſt the divine Pro- 


viving Friends; careleſs about the important 
offices of Life; and often unfits us for the 


owe to the dead. 
Vor. II. | Y FoR 


paſſion, we pity his caſe; we admire the 
ſtrength of his Friendſhip, but at the ſame 


vidence; it makes us negligent of our ſur- 


decent performance even of thoſe Duties we 
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For we are not to look upon ourſelves as 
immediately releaſed from all Obligations to 


them, as ſoon as we have cloſed their eyes, 


and attended their Funeral. We ought 
further to cheriſh the memory of them and 
their Virtues, to fulfil their juſt and reaſon- 
able Deſires; to defend their Reputation; 
to ſpread their Praiſe; and to aſſiſt and com- 
fort their Friends and Relations. If they 


have left any Children, we ſhould eſteem 


ourſelves obliged, in ſome meaſure, to ſup- 
ply the place of their deceaſed Parent, and 
our Friend. We ſhould therefore take them 
under our Protection, and guide them by our 
advice; endeavour to make them wiſe and 
good, and uſeful in Life, and reccive them 
to the inheritance of our Friendſhip, if they 


are not quite unworthy of it. By the pious 


diſcharge of theſe Duties, we ſhall much 
better exerciſe our regard for the dead, than 
by all the inward feeling, and outward 
expreſſions of extravagant Sorrow. 
As a temperate Diet and manner of Life, 
would prevent many Diſeaſes, which are 
ſcarcely to be cured by the art of the Phy- 
ſician; ſo a proper culture and preparation 


of 


Ca] 
720 


bus 
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bf Mind, would prevent that exceſſive Grief, SERNM. 
which, after it is riſen, cannot be appeaſed XV. 
by any conſolations. The preparation, I . 
mean, is, an habitual Meditation on human 

Frailty, and the various changes and acci- 

dents of life; which, when we have ſeen 

them coming towards us, we ſhall not be 

fo dreadfully ſhocked at their arrival. We 

love our Friends ſo well, that we are loth to 

think we muſt ever part with them, and are 

{ entirely wrapt up in Enjoyment, as fool- 


iſhly to forget, what the leaſt Reflection 
N would any time tell us, that they are really 
, mortal. Hence, when the ſeparation comes 
4 Wi to be made, we are ſurprized, aſtoniſhed, 
v confounded ; which, if we had frequently 
WH confidered, and actually expected, we ſhould 
us 


have born, like men, with tolerable patience. 
It was this enabled the Philoſopher, when 
one broughthim word, that his Son was dead, 
calmly to anſwer, I know, that I begat him 
mortal. But which of us ever dares ſay to him- 
(lf, © I know this Friend, whom I ſo heartily 
* eſteem, muſt ſhortly die.” Therefore our 


WE | Hearts are torn and diſtracted with impetu- 
= bus paſſions, which are rather enraged, than 
0 


1 weaken- 
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SERM. weakened by all the conſolations our Friends 
* can appl 

EET: Wan our Grief ſwells beyond juſt 

bounds, it is commonly encreaſed and heigh- 

tened by ſome ſuch opinions as theſe ; that 

to mourn and afflict ourſelves is right in it. 

ſelf, and what we owe to the Deceaſed; 

that with reaſon we lament the caſe of our 

Friends, who ſee no longer the light of thi 

world, and are taken away from the enjoy- 

ments of life; or /a/tly, that, when they ate 

ſeized by Death, they are fallen into ſome 

great and terrible Calamity. The /atter we 

ſhall conſider preſently. As to the ff, we 

muſt again mention, what we have lately 

ſhewn, that exceſſive ſorrow is far from be- 

ing our Duty; that it is impious, effeminate, 

indecent, and, upon theſe accounts, guilty 

and criminal. Nor can we ſurely think fo 

meanly of our Friends, as to imagine they 

would be pleaſed, if they ſaw us afflict and 
torment ourſelves upon their account. 

THAT we mourn for our (wn ſakes, when 

we are deprived of our Friends, we are 2. 

ſhamed to own. For whom then do we 


grieve but for Zen < ? And why for then? 
| unlels 
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unleſs ſome evil has befallen them. „ Evil SERM. 


« enough, you will ſay, to be ſnatched away 


XV, 


« from beholding this goodly ſcene, ana 


« enjoying the pleaſure and happineſs of 
« Life.” But unleſs you can ſee into Futu- 
rity, how do you know from what calami- 
ties Death may have withdrawn them? Num- 
berleſs are the evils and miſeries of this mor- 
tal ſtate, which we need not aggravate by 
dwelling upon them. Every one, who has 
ſtayed in the world awhile, has had ſome 


ſhare ; and, by what he has felt, may judge 
of the reſt. Nothing here is certain, but 


what is paſt; with reſpect to the future, no 
man is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in Proſperity as 


to be aſſured, whether he has more reaſon 


to hope, or fear it. This only we may ven- 
ture to pronounce, that conſidering merely 
preſent enjoyment, it had been better for 
many if they had died ſooner, It may be 
therefore it was beſt for our Friends to die 
when they did. 
Bur the manner in which we are affect- 
ed upon ſuch occaſions, mainly depends on 
the opinion we entertain concerning Death. 


If we regard it, as a calamitous event to good 


* 


men; 
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men; if we have any notion, however con- 
fuſed, of it's being big with ſome ſhocking and 
dreadful Evils ! our Grief muſt take its courſe, 
and can admit of no remedy, but length of 
time; which, even in this caſe, will ſoften 
and diflolve it. If we conſider Death, as 
an utter extinction of all ſenſe, as it has no- 
thing in it joyful and glorious ; ſo it has no- 
thing in it greatly frightful and lamentable, 
But, if our Sentiments concerning it are ſuch 
as are countenanced by Reaſon, and confirm- 
ed by Revelation ; if we are really perſuad- 
ed, that to die is nothing elſe to a good man, 
but to be releaſed from this crazy and cor- 
ruptible Body ; and to paſs out of a world, 
abounding with cares, and pains, and guilt, 
and ſorrow, into a ſtate of eternal peace, and 
unſpeakable felicity; verily, to lament the 
Death of our Friends, muſt rather proceed 
from envy than affection. 

WERE it in the power of Death, finally 
to diſſolve our Friendſhips, we might have 
ſome pretence for melancholy complaints; 
but why ſhould we mourn beyond meaſure, 
when it is not able ſo much as to ſuſpend 
them ? It is true, when our Friends are re- 
moved 


Of the Diſſolution of Friendſhip. 


moved out of life, they can no longer affiſt SRRM. 
us, nor we them. But, if they are out of XV. 
the reach of our ſervices, we ought to rejoice  Y * 


that they do not want them ; and to grieve, 
becauſe we are deprived of their's, would be 
mere ſelfiſhneſs. Though we cannot now 
expreſs our regards for each other by mu- 
tual good offices ; yet the moſt ſubſtantial 
part, the very life of Friendſhip, which con- 


lifts in loving, and being beloved, ſtill remains. 


For if there be any ſenſe or memory of 
things on earth among the Bleſſed in heaven, 
we cannot doubt but the Friends they have 
left behind them, engage their principal at- 
tention and eſteem. As for us, we cannot 
ſee or hear our departed Friends; however, 
they have left in our Minds the fair image 
of themſelves and their virtues, which we 
may chearfully review as often as we pleaſe ; 
from this contemplation we may at any time 
derive a moſt agreeable Enjoyment, which 
we may {till heighten, by calling to mind 
the innocent and virtuous pleaſures of our 
paſt Friendſhip. 


Tuus we ſhould comfort ourſelves during 


the ſhort ſtay we are to make behind them ; 
:Y 4 which 
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' SERM, which ought not to be intolerable, becauſe 1 


XV. 


awill be ſhort. They ſhall not return to us, but 


—— we ſhall ſpeedily follow them. In a little time 


the faithful Meſſenger of Gop will be diſ- 
patched, to condu us alſo into the ſame 
bliſsful ſeats. O happy day! tranſporting 
event devoutly to be wiſhed for ! when we 
ſhall depart out of this perplexed and tumul- 
tuous Life, and meet our Friends in the 
ſerene and peaceful Regions above! With 
what Joy ſhall we then congratulate one 
another ! With what Pleaſure look backward 
upon the various adventures of our earth. 
iy Friendſhip ; and forward to an Eternity, 
in which we ſhall jointly partake of the 
pureſt and moſt refined fatisfactions | Theſe 
glorious ſcenes are not for me to deſcribe; 
but the near proſpect of them ſhould 
make us patiently to bear our ſeparation from 


our Friends, and chearfully to expect our 
en diſſolution. 
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SERMON XVI. 


The NATURE and FounDATION of 
ViRTUE. 


Piti. Ir . 


Finall 5 Brethren, whatſoever things 
are true, — Honeſt, — juſt, — pure, 
lovely, —of good Report; if there 
be any Virtue, and if there be any 
Sao be think on theſe things. 


I is the opinion of ſome, that the 
Tal Words true, honeſt, juſt, pure, love- 
ly, and of good report, in this Ex- 
| hortation of the Apoſtle, were de- 
ſigned to expreſs ſo many diſtinct branches 
of Virtue and Goodneſs, and are each of 
them 


N Nature id © 


SERM. them to be underſtood in a ſenſe ſomething 


XVI. different one from another ; but I know not 


whether there is any ſufficient ground for 
theſe Diſtinctions; for it is certain, that theſe 
things which are true, are alſo honeſt and 


juſt; and what is honeſt and juſt, is at the 


ſame time pure, lovely, and of good report: 
And therefore it ſeems more likely, that the 
ſame thing was intended by each of theſe 


words; and that St. Paul only made uſe of 


ſuch a variety of Expreſſions, in order to 
give the greater clearneſs, emphaſis and 
weight to his Exhortation.— And we may 


_ obſerve further, that when the Apoſtle ſays, 


if there be any Virtue, and if there be any 
Praiſe, he does not make it a matter of 
doubt and queſtion, whether there is any 
ſuch thing as Virtue and Worth, or not; but 
on the contrary, he aſſerts the reality of it in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, and in effect appeals, 
concerning the point, to the Hearts and 
Conſciences of thoſe to whom he wrote.— 
The ſenſe therefore of this paſlage, I take to 
be this; If there be, as moſt certainly there 
is, and as you all muſt needs be ſenſible, 


ſome things which are laudable and virtu- 
' ous, honeſt and true, juſt and pure, lovely 


and 
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and of good report, exerciſe your thoughts SERM 


about theſe things, and frequently fix your 
_ Meditations upon them. 
IN diſcourſing from theſe Words, we e ſhall 


endeavour in the 


FiRST place, to ſhew that there are 
| ſome things laudable and virtuous, ho- 
neſt and lovely in Life and Manners. 
II. We ſhall explain and enforce the A- 

poſtle's Exhortation, to meditate on 


theſe things, and exerciſe our thoughts 


about them. \ 


I. Wr ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that there 
are ſome things in Characters and Manners, 
which are /ovely, honourable and worthy of 


Praiſe; and others, on the contrary, which 


are foul, hateful and deteſtable.—And this 
is evident from the general ſenſe and con- 
curring teſtimony of all Mankind, who, 
though they differ endleſsly in Religion, 
Laws, Cuſtoms, and methods of Education; 
yet join, as with one Heart and one Voice, 
in applauding what is kind, generous and 
focial ; and in blaming and condemning 

Malice 
. 


XVI. 
— 


The Mature and 


Malice and Villany, Treachery and Ingra- 
titude. | 

No Nation was ever heard of, however 
ignorant and uncivilized, which allowed 
not ſome honour to Juſtice and Equity, Hu- 
manity and Friendſhip ; none ſo wretchedly 
depraved, as not to hate the malicious, the 


cruel and ungrateful; the Enemy to man- 


kind and his country. The uninſtructed 


Peaſant and rude Barbarian are not deſtitute 
of this mental Taſte and Diſcernment ; and 
thoſe, whoſe minds have been improved and 
cultivated with good inſtruction and diſci- 
pline, acknowledge no Beauty equal to that 
of an honeſt and good Character, no De- 
formity like that of a bad one. What are 
the Characters with which Hiſtory is ador- 
ned, but appeals to the ſenſe of Mankind 
concerning what is graceful and noble, or 
foul and hateful in Actions and Manners? 


| Wherefore are ſome extolled in Panegyrick, 
and dignified with ſuch high praiſes and En- 
comiums, if there be nothing in itſelf lauda- 


ble and deſerving ? Why are others loaden 
with reproachcs and perſecuted with keen 
Satyr, if there be nothing in itſelf reproach- 
ful and deteſtable ? Or laſtly, what ground 

| can 
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can there be for Raillery and Ridicule, if SxRx. 


there is not in Nature a wrong and ridi- XVI. 
culous ? | WP | 


* and” 


Was there ever a time, when no Socie- 
ties were formed, no Laws made, no Pu- 
niſhments threatened againſt Crimes and In- 


juſtice ?!——Yet then reaſon and conſcience * 
gave Law to mankind; condemning the in- 1 
human and ſavage Temper, and warning . 


to abſtain from the baſe unrighteous Act; 
inclining them to eſteem and love the be- 
nevolent Diſpoſition, and to abhor and diſ- ji 
like whatever is impious, cruel and un- Ii 
juſt. This law, as it derives not its force 
from the votes of the Multitudes, the de- 
crees of the Senates, or the edits of Prin- 
ces; ſo it cannot be altered or annulled by 
any human power and authority. It is not 
engraved on Braſs, nor entered in the pub- 
lick records of States and Kingdoms; but it 
is deeply imprinted on the living tables of 
our hearts by the Author of our nature, 
and expreſſed in laſting and indelible cha- 
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| received by Inſtruction from others; but it Fil 
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SERM. more be ſeparated from us, than we can 
XVI. from ourſelves; it cleaves to our Souls, and 
—— js no leſs natural to us, than any other af- 


fection and principle of our Minds. 

Ix is true, this Senſe of right and wrong 
is not diſcovered in us of ſome time after 
our birth; but let no one ſay, it is not there- 


fore of Nature's planting. We are born 


without teeth, and yet that man would juſt- 
ly be eſteemed a Fool, who ſhould affirm, 


that, for this reaſon, teeth are not natural; 


the propenſity of the ſexes towards each o- 


ther does not appear at firſt; and yet 1 


ſuppoſe no body will deny but this is na- 
tural. In like manner the ſeeds of modeſ- 
ty and ſhame being ſown in our hearts by 
the Gop of nature, lie concealed within us 


for ſome time, but they naturally open and 
ſhoot forth with the earlieſt dawn of Senſe 


and Genius, How ſoon do Children diſco- 
ver their taſte of Manners, by a difintereſt- 


ed fondneſs for ſome of their Companions, 


and an invincible averſion to others? Repeat 


over to them ſome eaſy ſtory, wherein are 
lively mſtances of baſe ingratitude, treach - 


ery and cruelty, and immediately their 
hearts 
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hearts are filled with artleſs Reſentment and SRRM. 
generous Indignation. With what eagerneſs XVI. 


do they contend for honour and victory, i 


their little Conteſts one with another? How 


do they exult with joy, when they have ex- 


celled their equals? How do they bluſh 
with ſhame to be outdone by them ? How 
do they hate to be accuſed? How are they 
grieved and diſpirited when they are blamed ? 


How do they love to be praiſed and com- | 


mended ? How apt are they to remember 
thoſe who beſtow Favours upon them? How 
deſirous, how glad to expreſs their Grati- 


tude? Theſe things appear the moſt plainly 


in thoſe who have the beſt and moſt for- 
tunate Tempers, and are undeniable ſigns 
of a natural ſenſe of what is honourable and 
ſhameful at this tender age. 

ANp when they have arrived to years of 
maturity, we find, they have ſtill the fame 
principle working within them. For where 
is the wretch fo inſenſible and ſtupid, as not 


in ſome degree to approve and admire Ho- 


neſty and Juſtice? Who is there in the 
world fo unlike a man, as not to be moved 
with diſlike and reſentment againſt Villany 


and 
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SERM. and Baſeneſs ? Who is not heartily offended 


XVI. 


The Mature an 


with Treachery and Malice, though his 


—— own intereſt is not in the leaſt affected by 


it? Nay, who, that has been brought up in 
an honeſt family, does not ſcorn and deteft 
that very wickedneſs and knavery, which 
directly promotes his own Advantage? Is 


not folly, ignorance and weakneſs of Judg- 
ment poor and pitiful? Is not Cowardice 
unmanly and ſhameful ? Is not Intemperance 


foul and abominable ? Who can behold un- 


moved, the man that leads an impure, flagi- 


tious and debauched life? Who can endure 
to ſee obſtinacy, inſolence and lewdneſs in 
young perſons ? Who, on the contrary, does 
not love in that age, modeſty, temperance, 


and gentleneſs of Mind? Who does not 


contemn and deſpiſe the crafty and diſſem- 
bling, the ſordid and ſelfiſh, the trifling and 
inconſtant, the proud aud impertinent ? In 
ſhort, where is the man living, ' or where 
did he ever live, that never felt on any oc- 
caſion, nor in any degree, the amiablene!: 


of Virtue, or the deformity of Vice? 


NoNE are able conſtantly to refiſt theſe 


moral Impreſſions; for in what rank, pro- 


feſſion, 


Foundation of Viriue. 
feſion, or character of human life, ſhall we 
find a man that never did any thing, becauſe 
he thought it was becoming him? 'The ſuper- 
ſtitious perſon and the Enthuſiaſt, how many 
of their actions proceed from an ill conducted 
ſenſe of Duty and Conſcience? The man of 
gallantry and falſe Honour, though empty 
of ſubſtantial Goodneſs, purſues however ſome 
faint ſhadow and diſtant reſemblance of it. 
And even the diſſolute Rake, though in 
words he may make but a light matter of 
honour and Conſcience, yet is he befooled 
by Nature, and often led by a deluſive ap- 
pearance of what 1s handſome and honour- 
able. He prodigally ſpends his Fortune in 
ſopplying his debauched Companions with 
wine and luxury; and miſtaking this for 
Generoſity and Friendſhip, he falls in love 
with it, and makes it the matter of his 
pride and boaſting. As to the man of ſound 
ere Wiſdom and thorough Integrity; it is the 
very Character of ſuch a one, that he does 
what he approves; and avoids what his 
mind ſuggeſts to be wrong. Aſk him, and 
he will tell you; watch him, and you ſhall 
lee, he would not do a mean and diſhoveſt 
Vor, II. 3 / thing 
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The Nature and 


SERM, thing for the world; becauſe. he hates it. 


XVI. 


Honeſty, Juſtice and Faith he eſteems ſuch 


fair and noble poſſeſſions, that ſooner than 


Diſtraction. 


mire the lovely form, 


quit his title to them, he would undergo 
any hardfhips, expoſe himſelf to the greateſt 
Dangers, and chearfully deny himſelf all 
other gratifications whatſoever. 

Tux vicious alfo, are frequently overpoy:- 
ered by Nature, and forced to confeſs the 


reality of an honourable and ſhameful | in ac. 


tions and manners. Hence that Remork; 
which never fails to haunt the guilty breaſt, 
and fills the trembling wretch, conſcious of 
ill deſert, with pale Horror and dreadful 
And there are ſcarce any to be 
found, even among perſons of the mot a. 
bandoned Characters, who do not in ſome 


degree reverence and value diſtinguiſhed 
Worth and Goodneſs in others. 


The very 
compleat wretch, the thorough profligate 
villain, is not proof againſt the charms of 
Virtue, when preſented to his eyes in a li- 
ing example; even he is conſtrained to ad- 
and could heartily 
wiſh the Character were his own; he ſees, 
approves, 


tit 
ta 


Foundation of Virtue. 


his own loſs of Innocence and Worth. 


339 


approves, is enamoured ; and ſecretly regrets SE RM. 


XVI, 


Ox would imagine, that if the human WV 


mind was not determined to prefer ſome 
actions to others, all men would take the 
ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way to obtain any deſired 


Advantage, and would always eſteem that 


to be the beſt, whenever they could purſue 
it without fear of Puniſhment. But who is 
there, or whoever was there, of ſuch greedy 
Avarice, or ſuch unbridled Luſts, but would 


chooſe to obtain all the ſame Profit or Ad- 


vantage, whatever it be, that he aims at, 
without committing any Crime, rather than 
with it, even though he was ſure to go unpu- 
niſhed for committing the Crime? © Thrive, 
* fays the ſordid ſoul, thrive honeſtly, if you 
can; if not, yet thrive however.” Now 
why ſhould the honeft way be preferred at 
all? But becauſe there is ſomething engaging 
in Honeſty, and ſome degree of averſion, 
even in the worſt of men, to that which is 
villanous and baſe. They are not fond of 
Injuſtice for it's own ſake ; but their appe- 
tites and luſts overcome their natural reluc- 
tance to what is ſhameful and diſhoneſt, and 
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SERM, Carry them to the commiſſion of thoſe aQt- 

XVI. ons, which they themſelves condemn; 

TY” Ler thoſe, who in words deny all diffe- 
rence of right and wrong, be brought to 
ſuffer by the Inſolence and Oppreflion of o- 
thers. This is a rack which never fails to 
extort from them a confeſſion of the truth, 
and effectually diſcovers the real ſentiments 
of their Hearts, which, at other ſeaſons, 
they have ſo weakly belyed. Upon ſuch 


Occaſions, how * do they complain 
of 


ITh' Oppreſſor's wrong, the proud Man's 
Contumely, | 
The Inſolence of Office, and the 5 
That patient Merit of th' Unworthy takes, 


With what bitterneſs do they then exclaim 
againſt Wrong and Injuſtice? Then, © why 
does the thunder of God ſleep, and not 
e burſt upon the heads of their unjuſt Op- 
« preſſors, and vindicate their cauſe with im- 
% mediate Vengeance ? Can Heaven, can 
e men fee them thus injured and not reſent 
eit? Miſerable ſtate ! wretched world! fa 


« they, in which Merit is trampled under 
« foot, 


Foundation of Virtue. 


« foot, and ſuch monſtrous crimes ſuffered 


« to eſcape with Impunity.” Under theſe 
circumſtances might we not be reaſonably 
allowed juſt to remind them, that upon their 
principles all this diſmal noiſe and clampur 
is ſoundly ridiculous and impertinent ; for if 
(as they maintain) there really is no ſuch 


thing as Crime or Merit; nothing in itſelf 
honourable or baſe ; why do they reſent the 


harm they have received? Why do they 
complain? Why do they expect, that either 
Gap or Man ſhould take their part, and 
come in to their aſſiſtance. 

Bur theſe idle opinions are ſufficiently 
confuted by the common practices of the 
world, and the daily Intercourſe of human 
life. Is it not the work of almoſt every 
hour to approve and condemn, to praiſe and 
cenſure, to pronounce this handſome and 
becoming, that odious and ſhameful? A- 
bout what do mankind more frequently 


diſagree and quarrel, than about queſtions | 


of right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt? And 
yet every diſpute of this kind plainly ſup- 
poſes an apprehenſion of Right and Wrong 
in each of the contending parties. Beſides, 
if there 1 is nothing in it's own nature wor- 
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The Nature and 
thy and excellent, Piety and Friendſhip are 
empty names; for, if Piety be any thing, 
it is a high veneration for the beſt of Be- 
ings; if Friendſhip is.any more than a ſound, 
it is the mutual eſteem of virtuous perſons, 
who are well acquainted with each other's 


manners and temper. But how can we re- 


verence and love the ſovereign Mind, or 
how can we ſincerely eſteem any of our 


fellow. Creatures, unleſs there is ſomething 


in Minds and Characters, which is in itſelf, 
and it's own Nature, venerable, lovely and 
worthy of praiſe? 

Our taſte for manners and a temper, in- 
ſinuates itſelf in ſome meaſure into almoſt 
all the affections and motions of our Hearts, 
Whatever we admire as decent and agree- 
able in the voice and countenance, or in the 
habits and geſtures of the Body, has more 
in it of this moral kind than we are apt to 
imagine. That which is viſible in the looks 
and actions, is then approved or diſliked in 
the higheſt degree, when it is conceived to 


exprets ſome inviſible Beauty, or inward De- 


formity. Every one hates the Face which 
is clouded with Ill-nature and Sullenneſs; 


whoſe eyes dart forth Haughtineſs and Scorn; 
and 


tur 


Foundation of Virtue. 
and whoſe Forehead is hardened with Impu- 
dence and Conceit. And yet, who is not 
ſenfible, that ill- nature, impudence and 
ſcorn are qualities of 'the Mind, and Crimes 
of which the material part is entirely inno- 
cent. Some are charmed with the majeſtick, 
others with the gentle Air and Feature; and 
all are delighted with the ſerene, good-tem- 
pered and modeſt Countenance. And yet 


we all know well enough, that theſe graces 


reſide in the Soul, and cannot poſſibly be- 
long to mere Fleſb and Blood, 

THERE is ſcarce a paſſion of our Minds, 
which has not in it ſome mixture of theſe 
moral Sentiments, How often do perſons 
mourn, or ſeem at leaſt to mourn the lols 


of their Friends, becauſe they think it be- 


comes them at ſuch Seaſons to afflict them- 
ſelves? How greatly are Joy, and Grief, 
and Envy ſtrengthened by an opinion that 
we do right and well in being thus affected? 
When are we angry; and at what ? Not at 
in accident or chance hurt, unleſs we are 
quite mad ; but only when we imagine our- 
(elves to be injured or affronted. If there- 
lore a ſenſe of Injury and Juſtice is not na- 
tural, then neither can Anger be natural. 
© 4 - In 


are we aſhamed? Perhaps of that which 


be afraid of ridicule and contempt, un- 
leſs we are ſenſible of ſomething in it's 


pearing to be impudent. Of what then, I 
aſk again, are we really aſhamed ? Or when 
may we be ſaid truly to bluſh ? Never, but 


Again, what is Pride, but too high an opi— 
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In like manner, why are we aſhamed; or 
of what? Not of pains and lofſes, Theſe 
things may excite our grief and fear, but 
but can never raiſe a bluſh, Of what then 


we imagine will expoſe us to ridicule, cen- 
ſure, and contempt. But how could we 


own nature meen and contemprible? 
This however is not to be really aſhamed, 


but to feign a modeſty through fear of ap- 


when we are conſcious to ourſelves of ſome- 
thing in our Temper or Conduct, that 1s, 
in our own opinion, odious and ſhameful. 


nion of one's own Merit? How then can 
any one be proud, if there be no ſuch thing 
as Merit, Honour and Dignity ? All ſelf-cl- 
teem ſuppoſes ſelf-worth, either real or ĩmagi- 
nary; but if Worth be really nothing, (elf- 
eſteem muſt vaniſh of courſe, and Pride and 
Humui'ity are words without meaning. And 
thus, ſo long as we ſee men angry, proud, 

or 


Foundatien of Virtue. 


or aſhamed, we may ſafely conclude, that 
there is an honourable and diſhonourable, a 
foul and fair, in minds and manners; that 
all men feel, and are ſenſible of it; that the 
impreſſion is derived from Nature, and can 
never be entirely deſtroyed, or rooted out, 
In the judgments we form concerning the 
ſentiments of others, there is always ſome 
poſſibility that we may be miſtaken. They 
may perhaps diſſemble, and pretend to ad- 
mire what they really do not. They may 
feign to praiſe and approve Virtue, only 
with a view to engage others in promoting 
their intereſt ; and rail at Vice, not becauſe it 
appears to them odious and deformed, but be- 
cauſe they themſelves would be great ſufferers 


by the general practice of it. But be that as it 


will, it is abſolutely impoſſible you ſhould 


be deceived with reſpect to your own ſenti- | 


ments; for if you are not ſure of what you 


feel within yourſelves, you can be ſure of 


nothing. To you then I now appeal, and 
refer myſelf entirely to the motions and ſen- 
timents of your own Hearts. Does not 
a warm and generous Indignation kindle in 
your Breaſts, when you ſee or hear of in- 
| ſtances 
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The Mature and 


ſtances of Cruelty and Injuſtice, Faithleſs- 
neſs and Ingratitude ? Do not you ſincerely 
_ deteſt and abhor the Enemy of his Coun- 
try; the diſſembling Villain; the falſe Friend, 
and unnatural Relation? Could the power 
and greatneſs, the guards and armies of a 
triumphing Tyrant, ever extort from you 
that eſteem and reverence which you willing- 
ly pay to Virtue, when diſtreſſed and ſuf- 
fering ? 

Wurm you converſe with the ſhining 
characters of good men long fince dead, and 
peruſe the hiſtories of their great actions, 
how are you then affected? Call to your 
remembrance how you were moved, When 
you read or heard of any thing that was 
done piouſly, gratefully, or with a great 
and generous ſoul. Do not the ſentiments 
of Approbation and Applauſe force them- 
ſelves irrefiſtibly upon you on theſe occaſi - 
ons, and rife up into a ſecret and pleaſing 
veneration for perſons and characters of diſ- 
tinguiſhed worth? Do not you love the gene- 
rous and diſintereſted Patriot ; the juſt Ma- 
giſtrate; the honeſt induſtrious Citizen, and 


the conſtant Friend ? Do not you reverence 
the 


Foundation of Virtue. 


the founders of States ; the inventers of uſe- 


ful Arts; thoſe who have taught mankind 
to live like Brethren, and united them in 


regular Societies by laws calculated for a 


common good and intereſt ; and in ſhort all 
who have willingly contributed to render 
your Fellow-Creatures a flouriſhing and hap- 
py race of Beings? 

Tus beſt of men may have their Ble- 
miſhes, but that which is divine is always 
and wholly good. Such were the diſpoſi- 
tions and conduct of our bleſſed Redeemer, 


whoſe purity, goodneſs and exalted virtue 


confeſſed his heavenly original, Did you 
ever conſider the ſtrength of that piety and 
benevolence, which brought him down 
from the glory and happineſs of Heaven, to 
converſe with ſinful men, and ſhare in hu- 
man evils, without admiring the Godlike 
Perſon? View him, with unwearied conſtan- 
cy purſuing the generous deſign of reſcu- 
ing mankind from wretchedneſs and Ruin 
undaunted by the greateſt Difficulties, and 
not ſhrinking at the certain proſpect of a vio- 
lent and painful Death! and then ſay, if 


you can, that nature has left you indifferent, 


as to Diſpoſitions and Characters, and not 


given 
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SERM. given you a ſenſe of what is amiable, good, 

XVI. and ſelf worthy. 

—YY Nox is the world yet grown ſo degene- 
rate, ſo barren of all excellence, as not ſtill 
to produce ſome, whoſe characters you may 
contemplate with a pleaſing aſſent and ap- 

probation. Is there not in your neighbour. 
hood, or within the circle of your acquain- 
tance, a few at leaſt, whoſe honeſty and in- 
tegrity recommends them to every one's 
Truſt and Confidence ; whoſe generous Be- 
nevolence influences them to employ their 
abilities for the advantage of Mankind, and 
intereſts all around them in their good wiſhes 
and kind offices? Some, who are true and 
faithful to their engagements ; ; ſincere, ſtea- 
dy, and diſintereſted in their Friendſhips ? 
Some, who receive favours with gratitude, 
and confer them without expecting any 0- 
ther return, than the joyful conſciouſneſs of 
having ated a worthy and generous part 
Some, who value Riches, not as the means 
of procuring private pleaſures ; but chiefly, 
as they are the ſupport of Liberality and 
Beneficence, and enable them to aſſiſt their 
neceſſitous Relations, Friends and Neigh- 


bouts ? Some, who cannot ſee another in- 
jured 


Foundation of Virtue. 
jared and oppreſſed without feeling a noble 
and juſt Reſentment, nor be witneſſes to the 
diſtreſſes and griefs of their Fellow-Crea- 
tures, with careleſs looks and unconcerned 
hearts? If theſe qualities appear ſeparate 
and diſtin in any of your acquaintance, I 
am bold to ſay, they give them a noble grace 
and dignity in your eyes; and wherever they 
are united in one character, and joined with 
a ſound judgment, and well exerciſed reaſon, 
fail not of gaining your entire approbation. 


ſo ſtrong and lively will you feel this Af- 
fection, that the bare remembrance of him 
and his Virtues, will be ſufficient to relieve 
you in a dull and melancholy hour, and to 
make you chearful and well Pleaſed 1 in al- 


moſt any circumſtances, 


we turn our eyes inward upon ourſelyes, 
and review the motions and affections of 
our own hearts. Let me entreat you then 
for once, to read over thoſe accounts of 
your paſt behaviour, which are regiſtered in 

your 


And if you are honoured with an intimate 
Friend or near Relation of ſuch a character, 


BuT never are we made more 1 
ly ſenſible of a fair and foul, a beautiful and 
deformed in actions and manners, than when 
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The Nature and 


SERM-. your memories; and to act the part of ho- 


neſt criticks upon yourſelves, without fear 


—— or favour. Can you, did you ever reflect 


upon any thing unkindly, ungenerouſly 


done by you, without being ſoundly mor- 
tified upon that account ? Did you ever con- 
fider yourſelves as unjuſt, malicious, cruel 
or ungrateful in any one inſtance, without 


| blaming and diſliking yourſelves for it; Ill- 
nature, Malignity and Moroſeneſs, render 


you an object diſagreeable and odious in 


your own eyes; and whatever momentary 


eaſe you may have found in gratifying the 
bitter unſocial paſſions, it is always ſucceeded 
by diſtemper and torment: No ſooner does 
the paſſion cool, than the mind ſickens, 
nauſeates itſelf, and would gladly forget 
what was acted in this untoward Bent. 
Ab it is to be hoped, we have none of 
us been ſuch entire ſtrangers to Goodneſs, 
as not to be able to reflect upon ſome parts 
and ſcenes of paſt life, which have been 
performed and conducted with decency and 
propriety; upon ſome actions, which like 
fair and lovely children, gave us joy at their 
birth, and whenever we review them, fill 
our ſilent breaſts with exquiſite delight. Did 
you 


Foundation of Virtue. 
you ever feel virtuous motion, and exerciſe a 
generous affection towards mankind, and 


not thoroughly approve your being thus af- 
fected? Were you ever touched with Hu- 


manity, Gratitude, or Friendſhip, without 


liking yourſelves the better for it? Name, if 
you can, one inſtance, wherein, from truly 
generous principles, you have obliged a 
Friend, or forgiven an Enemy ; one inſtance, 


wherein you have aſſiſted a Neighbour, or 


relieved Innocence in diſtreſs, out of pure 
kindneſs and compaſſion, without being 


amply rewarded by your own applauding 


heart ? Never did you reje& and ſcorn dif- 


honeſt gain, when ſolicited by your own 
convenience, and the infallible aſſurance of 
the deepeſt Secrecy, and afterwards repent 
of your ſincere and obſtinate honeſty, Ne- 
ver did you abate in point of eaſe or plea- 
ſure, in order to ſerve Mankind, your Friends, 
or Families, without having your loſs abun- 


dantly compenſated by the ſatisfaction you 


receive in reflecting on ſuch a conduct.— 
In a word, never did you conſider yourſelf 
as upright and juſt, honeſt and good, wiſe 
and temperate, without honouring your own 
character, 
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SERM. character, and valuing yourſelf on account 


XVI. 


of theſe fair and worthy qualities. 


— Upon the whole then, I think it is evi- 


dent, that whoever will look narrowly in- 


to the lives of men, and conſult the ſenti- 
ments of his own heart, will find, that Gor 
has given to every one a ſenſe of right and 
wrong ; and inſpired us all with natural, 
unavoidable notions of an honourable and baſe; 
a lovely and fans, in Minds and Cha: 
raters. 

Axp now, if one kind of actions and 
purſuits be really preferable to another ; if 
there are ſome qualities, tempers and man- 
ners in themſelves honoutable, handſome 
and becoming; and others, on the contra- 
ry, in their own nature, baſe, odious and 
ſhameful, let us all be concerned that our 
own be the beſt. How fondly do we ad- 


mire, how earneſtly do we purſue what- 


ever appears decent and beautiful in things 
without us. How many arts are daily 
employed in order to entertain our eyes, 


and ſupply us with ornaments for Hou- 


ſes, Furniture and Dreſs? What care is 
taken to adorn the Body ? Graceful motions | 
and 


i 
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and geſtures are ſtudied, a handſome mein SERM. 
and regular features deſired; and every thing XVI. 
unſeemly and indecent with great induſtry 


removed and corrected. Every where is 
Beauty ſought after, but within ourſelves. 
Here only is it neglected, where it is moſt 
perfect in kind, and of higheſt value. For 
not the bluſhing roſe, the ſparkling diamond, 
nor all the grace of blooming youth; but 
why do I mention ſuch trifling objects? 
Not the morning or evening ſtar, bright 
ſun, or ſilver moon, is half ſo admirable 


and lovely, as a wiſe, temperate and ſteady 


mind; a modeſt, juſt and generous temper. 
Here then let us labour, here let us employ 
our utmoſt care and attention, in poliſhing 
and refining our ſþ:ritual part, and render- 


ing our ſouls, i. e. ourſefves better and more 


excellent, Let us not ſuffer our minds, 
which are capable of exhibiting the trueſt 
beauty, to be naked of all ornament, to 
grow wild and waſte for want of culture, 
and to abound with what is hideous, 


| horrid and uncomely. Let us not remain 


content to be to ourſelves, at all times, an 
offenſive and diſagreeable ſpectacle ; but 
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SERM, learn to admire, and ſtudy to obtain that 

XVI. harmony of heart, that beauty of character, 

and conſiſtency of manners which will 
make us ſatisfied with ourſelves, and con- 
ſtantly afford us an oer of moſt pleaſing 
Contem plation. 
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SERMON XVI. 


MorTivzs to the Purſuit of univerſal 
VIRTUE. 


PHILI r. iv. 8. 


Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things 
are true, — honeſt, — juſt, — pure, 
—lovely, —of good Report; if there 
be any Virtue, and if there be any 
Praiſe, think on theſe things. 


Nea former Diſcourſe on this 
MI ſubjet; FixsT, We have en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that there 
are ſome things in Characters 
and Man ners, which are lovely, honourable, 
and worthy of Praiſe. And we proceed now, 


in the SECOND place, to explain and enforce 
A a 2 the 


_— 
3 


„ purity, and all thoſe qualities of a ratio- 
nal Soul which are virtuous and lovely. 


ec and ſtedfaſtly contemplate whatever | 
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. the Apoſtle's exhortation, to meditate on theſe 


things, and exerciſe our thoughts about 
them. EE > 

AND this, in general, ſeems to be intend- 
ed by the Precept; © Call home your views 
ce and attention from every thing that is 
e mean, deſpicable, and unworthy of praiſe; 
« as from popular applauſe, riches, or ſenſual 
« enjoyments : and fix your eyes intenſely 
and ſteadily upon truth, honeſty, juſtice, 


te Propoſe to yourſelf, and repreſent ſtrong- 
« ly to your mind, dignity, honour, and in- 
« ward character; wherever you are, and 
“ whatever you are about, let theſe ſenti- 
ce ments conſtantly attend you, and abid: 
&« with you. Never ſuffer them to flip out 
ce of your Memory through careleſsneſs and 
« ſtupidity; nor to be driven out of you! 
heads by your giddy fancies, by the im- 
e prefſions of ſenſible objects, or the tumult 
cc of violent paſſions. Meditate and reaſon 
ce within yourſelf about thoſe things, which 
© are in themſelves amiable and excellent; 


e heal: 
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« beautiful and becoming in Minde and 
« Manners.” 

RES not ſatisfied with general views only 
of honeſty and goodneſs, but frequently re- 
freſh your Souls by reflecting on the ſeveral 
particular Virtues, and converſing much with 
them. And, that you may purſue theſe Ex- 
erciſes with the greater eaſe and advantage, 
endeavour to ſettle in your Minds clear and 
diſtinct notions, wherein they, each of them, 
conſiſt, Have always ready at hand ſome 
ſhort and comprehenſive deſcription of thoſe 
qualities, which are laudable and becoming. 
Remember, that Juſtice is a fincere and ge- 
nuine Affection for all mankind, influencing 
to a regular diſcharge of all the offices of a 
ſocial life. That Piety is a high veneration 
for the Sovereign Mind, and an entire com- 
placency in that ſeries of events, which is 
ordered and diſpoſed by the Divine Provi- 
dence. That Fortitude conſiſts in a firm re- 
ſolution to adhere to virtue and integrity, in 
| ſpite of loſſes, pains, and dangers. . That to 
be prudent, is to underſtand divine and human 
things; and to make, on all occaſions, the 
moſt probable choice of thoſe things which 

A | are 
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SERM. are beſt and moſt convenient. That to be 


XVII. 
— 


temperate, is to deſpiſe all unmanly pleaſures, 
to govern our paſſions, and to be free from 


every unchaſt or ambitious deſire. That 


Friendſhip is the mutual eſteem of virtuous 
men; and Mode/ly, a deep ſenſe of what is 
amiable or baſe. And when, after this man- 
ner, you have eſtabliſhed clear and determi- 
nate conceptions of thoſe qualities, which 
are worthy and good, let your thoughts dwell 
frequently upon them; often place them ful] 
before your eyes, and review them attentive- 
ly upon every proper occaſion. 
Ap here you will have need of very 
great caution, and a vigorous ule of your rea- 
ſoning powers, to prevent you from fixing 
your views on ſome faint ſhadows, and delu- 
five appearances of virtue and worth. How 
many are there in the world, who miſtake 
an abject flattery, and flaviſh dread of the 
Divine Being, for genuine Piety and Reli- 
gion? How many are there, who practiſe a 
tedious round of formal complaiſance, and 
a mean condeſcenſion to the humours of o- 
others, from a perſuaſion that this is to be 
truly good-tempered and benevolent ? How 
often 


of univerſal Virtue. 
often is the crafty purſuit of ſenſual pleaſure, 
unworthily dignified with the honourable 
name of Temperance? Art and cunning, 
employed to attain ſome ſordid end, aſſumes 
to itſelf the title of Prudence, Temerity and 


outrageous paſſion loves to be called Bravery 


and manly Spirit. An anxious fear of the ill 


opinion of others, paſſeth with many for Mo- 


deſty ; Avarice is termed frugality ; and Pro- 
fuſeneſs, generoſity and openneſs of heart. 
In ſhort, every thing virtuous and good has 
it's Counterfeit, which, by it's ſpecious re- 
ſemblance draws the attention, and captivates 
the hearts of the raſh and thoughtleſs. And 
therefore when the Apoſtle exhorts to th:nk, 
and reaſon about what is honeft, lovely, and 
of good report, might he not intend this alſo 
among other things? When you are ſtruck 
« with the ſudden appearance of ſomething 
% honourable and beautiful, ſuſpend your aſ- 
« ſent for a while; yield not haſtily to the 
{© firſt-imprefſion ; but obſtinately withſtand 
eit, 'till, by the diligent uſe of your reaſon, 
* you have ſifted it thoroughly, examined it 
*© on every ſide, and thus are fully fatisfied 
* whether it is true and genuine, or only 
© ſpurious and falſe.” 


Aa 4 You 
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You may alſo exerciſe your ſenſe of what 
is fair and Foul in actions and manners, by 
reviewing your own paſt temper and behaviour, 


Preſerve in your mind a juſt and faithful 


hiſtory of the life you have hitherto lived, 


and employ your leiſure hours in freely ex- 
amining and reading it over. Here, if you 


can happily diſcover any offices that have 
been diſcharged with integrity; any actions, 
which you have performed worthily and 
well, enjoy them over again ; let your mind 
ſcaſt upon them afreſh; and ſay to yourſelf, 
oh! that I may always behave in the ſame 


| handſome manner upon every like occaſion, 
And, when you obſerve any ſtains and ble- 


miſhes in your paſt temper and conduct, take 
care you do not too eafily excuſe yourſelf, 


and ſhuffle them over with too much haſte. 
It will be much better for you, though you 


may think it a very ungrateful buſineſs, to 
examine them thoroughly ; and judge them 
as ſeverely as we uſually do the faults and | 
crimes of thoſe we hate. Dare therefore, as 
often as you deſerve them, to hear ſuch cen- 


| ſures, as theſe, from your own mouth: 


« Upon ſuch or ſuch an occaſion my tem- 
2 «« per 


of univerfal Virtus. 
e per was not right; how indecent was this 
behaviour? How inexcuſable was that paſ- 


« ſion? How mean and unworthy of a Man 


« was that defire? — Gop preſerve me from 
er ever being guilty of the like again!“ 

YET be not ſo taken up with what is 
paſt, as to forget attending to the preſent 
ſtate of your own Mind. Often aſk, and 
anſwer yourſelf : © What kind of Soul do I 
* now carry about with me? Is it that of a 


« trifling child, a raſh and giddy youth, a ti- 


* morous creature, a greedy or ſavage beaſt ? 


te Oris it really of a wiſe and manly charac- 
« ter? Is my Heart ſound and honeſt at the 
« bottom? or am I only dreſſed in a ſpecious 
« ſhero to ſerve a turn, and deceive the world? 
% Could I be content that my preſent tem- 
© per, and the ſecret wiſhes I indulge, ſhould 
« be known to all men? How do I now ſtand 
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te affected towards Gop ? How towards my 


* enemies? How to my parents, my relations, 
my domeſtics, and my friends? If any 
* of them ſtood in the way between me and 
ea large eſtate, ſhould I not be inwardly 
« pleaſed to ſee them removed, or knocked 
* on the head? Am not I frightened when I 

« think 
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« think of Death as near and certain? Could 
« I now remain calm and good-natured, if 
« I was injured or affronted? Could I view 
« a large heap of Gold with an indifferent 


« eye? Could I ſee my neighbour riſing 
e above me in wealth and reputation, with- 


« out an envious thought?“ — After this 
manner converſe daily with yourſelf, ſtrictly 
guard the avenues to your Heart, and ſuffer 
nothing to enter in there unobſerved, or to 
{tay there unexamined. 

ANOTHER method of contemplating what 
is honourable and baſe, is narrowly fo in- 


ſpect the Minds and Manners of thoſe among 
whom you live, Obſerve not ſo much their 


profeſſions, and more public behaviour, 


where they ſuſpect the eyes and opinions of 


one another, as their domeſtic and more pri- 


vate conduct; where they are leſs ſubje&t 


to outward reſtraints, and can follow their 
own inclinations with greater freedom, En- 
deavour to penetrate into their Hearts, and 
to learn their tempers, their wiſhes, the 


| ſprings that move them, and the ends they 


purſue. Look round about you among your 
familiar acquaintance, and remark the mo- 
deſty of one, the mildneſs and ſteady good 

nature 
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nature of another, the ſincerity and li- SER N. 
berality of a third. You may take notice XVII, 
alſo of what is black and deformed in the wv 
Characters of thoſe you converſe with. 
Conſider the fierce and ſavage, the ſoft and 
effeminate, the childiſh and delicate, the 
beaſtly, the fooliſh, the crafty, and the like : 
only remember always to take along with 
you theſe three cautions ; firſt, that you be not 
diverted by this attention to the affairs of o- 
thers, from looking well to your own Soul. 
Again, that you carefully guard againft all 
hatred and bitterneſs to their perſons, whoſe 
manners you diſlike. And Jay, that you keep 
to yourſelf the obſervations and diſcoveries you 
may make, For this exerciſe is deſigned on- 
ly to improve your own Mind, and not to 
furniſh you with opportunities either of diſ- 
playing your taſte, or gratifying a ſpiteful 
humour. 
MevpiTATE alſo on the Examples and 
worthy qualities of great and good Men who 
are now removed into a better life ; whether 
they are ſuch as you yourſelves have perſo- 
nally known, or thoſe whoſe virtuous ac- 
tions are celebrated in mn, The ſacred 
Writings 
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Writings will furniſh you with inſtances 
enough of this latter kind. Reflect on the 
ſingular Integrity of Noah, the invincible 
Piety of Abraham, the Charity of Joſepb, 
the Meekneſs of Moſes, the Friendſhip of 
Jonathan, the Patience of Job, and the un- 
daunted Fortitude of Daniel. Above all, 
let your thoughts dwell much upon the 
character of our BLESSED SAvIOUR, which 
was compleat in every virtue. Conſider that 
calmneſs of Spirit with which he received 


the greateſt Indignities, and the moſt inhu- 
man Treatment; that greatneſs of Mind, 


which raiſed him above every thing that js 
commonly eſteemed Glorious and Good; 
that truly pious and devout Affection, with 
which he embraced every thing that was 


appointed by his heavenly Father ; that 


more than human Virtue, which influenced 
him to make the Good of mankind the ſole 
End of his life, and to devote himſelf vo- 


luntarily to Death for their eternal Happineſs 


and Salvation. Behold here a Spectacle that 


deſerves your attention ; a Character highly 
worthy of your ſerious and frequent Medi- 
tation. 5 

A LasTLY, 
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LasTLY, When by ſuch Exerciſes as 
theſe, you have acquired a juſt taſte, and 
diligently improved your reliſh for what is 
fair and venerable in Minds and Manners ; 


then, and not till then, are you duly prepar- 
ed for raifing your thoughts to the Excellen- 


cies of the Divine Nature. All Beauty pro- 


ceeds from Gop, and in him reſides in the 


moſt perfect manner. Whatever Excellen- 
cies we obſerve in other Spirits, deſcended to 
them from the Father of Spirits. All Vir- 


tue, all Praiſe, all honourable and lovely 


Qualities are but as Streams flowing from this 


pure, this eternal, this inexhauſted Foun- 


tain. Let us then follow them up to their 
final Source. Hither let us raiſe and exalt 
our views. Here let them reſt, and go no 
further. Here let us fix our Minds in ſteady 
and intenſe Contemplation, viz. upon that 


Nature, which is all lovely, and ſupremely 
fair! | 


I am ſenſible, there are ſome perſons, 


who are almoſt utterly incapable of theſe 
Studies, which we would now recommend. 
They, whoſe views have been long intent up- 


on Earth only, and earthly things, can have 
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q g ERM. but a faint and obſcure diſcernment of that, 


XVII. which is ſpiritual and divine. The Pleſh, ſays 
\—— the Apoſtle, Jufteth againſt the Spirit, and 
the Spirit againſt the Fleſh; and theſe are con. 


trary the one to the other. And truly the in- 
conſiſtence and oppoſition between them is 
much greater, and more direct, than moſt 


men are aware of. The impure Mind can 


hold no communion with purity and good- 
neſs. The luſts of the fleſh, and love of 
groſs pleaſures, impair and weaken all the 


finer principles and affections of our nature; 


they clog the Soul, pinien it's wings, and 


make it unable to raiſc itſelf to the contem- 


plation of Gop and Virtue. He that is im- 


merſed in ſenſuality, and wholly employed 
in procuring and feeling a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of the moſt exquiſite bodily ſenſations, will 
ſoon loſe his reliſh for higher and more re- 
fined objects; and become, in a great mea- 


ſure, inſenſible of the Beauty of minds | 


and manners. The covetous Wretch, that 
fits brooding over the wealth he poſſeſſeth, 
and contriving crafty ſchemes to fetch in 


more, has a Mind too narrow to admit one 


generous Sentiment, too mean to be en- 
gaged 


EY , 
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gaged in conſidering what is laudable and SRM. 
good. He, whoſe head abounds night and XVII. 
day with giddy fancies of external pomp 1 88 
and ſplendor, has devoted himſelf to another 
kind of Beauty, and will hardly be perſuaded 
to turn his thoughts upon thoſe things, 
which are juſt, honeſt, and lovely. In ſhort, 
it would be vain to expect, that any one, 
who has not a free Spirit, a pure and up- 
right Heart, ſhould ever apply himſelf to 
ſtudy and meditate upon Worth and Good- 
neſs ; ſince theſe meditations muſt needs diſ- 
turb his quiet, and fill his Mind with bitter 
mortification. 
BuT to an innocent and virtuous * 
what can be more agreeable, what more en- 
tertaining, than to contemplate the Beauty 
of minds and characters? Every work, ei- 
ther of art or nature, which is fair and well 
proportioned, affects the ſurveying Mind 
with joy and pleaſure. It is glorious to be- 
hold the vault of Heaven thick ſet with 
stars, or to obſerve the riſing Sun and open- 
ing Morn, Why is the Spring more en- a 
lrening and pleaſant, than the other Sea- 
bons; but becauſe Nature is then more beau- 
_ tiful? 
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SrrM. tiful? Why are we delighted with the va- 


XVII. 


rious Landſcape, the flowery Plain, or bloom- 


Ea, ing Tree, but becauſe they are beautiful 


And ſurely the Grace of virtuous manners, 
the Dignity of a wiſe and honeſt heart, the 


Luſtre of juſt and generous actions, are not 


leſs real than the beauties of material ob- 
jects; and whoever will try, (hall find, that 


the contemplation of them is not attended 


with leſs delight. 
How fincere and exquiſite the ſatisfad ion 
is, we may learn by conſidering the ſtate of 


our Mind, when we ſee and converſe with 


an intimate Friend. Scarce ever are we 
more happy, and better pleaſed, than upon 
ſuch occaſions. The very preſence of one, 
whom we heartily eſteem, is enough to dil- 


pel any ordinary gloom of cares and ſorrows, 


and ſuddenly inſpires our Hearts with chear- 


fulneſs and good humour. Now to what is 


this owing? You will not ſay, that the 
ſound of his voice, or the mere colour and 
features of his face, can ever have ſuch force, 
as to produce this wonderful and happy el- 
fect. Whence then does it proceed? Or 


what | is the true cauſe of ſuch unuſual de- 
light 
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light and entire ſatisfaction ? Why, it is if SxRNI. 
not only, yet at leaſt chiefly this; our grateful XVIE 


admiration of a Mind, or of ſomething that 
ſeems expreſſive of a Mind: it is the impreſ- 
fion of ſomewhat apprehended agreeable and 
beautiful in his manners and temper, that 
delights, charms, and makes us happy, And 
if the ſight of what is handſome and lovely 
in a human Soul, is fo delightful and power- 
fully entertaining, what divine joys muſt he 
feel, who is employed in viewing the com- 
pleat form of Honeſty and Virtue, or in admir- 
ing the perfection of the Sovereign Mind! 
Ir you compare the delight ariſing from 
the ſtudy of Virtue and good manners, 
with tlie other enjoyments of Life, you 
will find few that are equal, none that 
are ſuperior to it. The impreſſions of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, ſome-how confound and dif- 
turb the Soul, aud hinder the free uſe of 
our rational Powers. Befides, they can ne- 
ver be enjoyed, in any tolerable degree, 
without lively ſenſations of previous pain: 
but the pleaſure that is felt, while we me- 
ditate on thoſe things which are honeſt, 
lovely, and juſt, is purchaſed by no antece- 
You. H. B b dent 
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SERM, dent uneaſineſs, and occaſions no diſorder 
XVII. no confuſion within. Immoderate paſſions 


ruffle and diſcompoſe the Soul, as ſtorms do 
the ſea; —and the pleaſures of indulging them 
conſtitute the unenvied tumultuous happineſs 
of a mad-man. But, when the charms of 


Virtue and moral Beauty ſtrike the ſenſe, 


and are clearly diſcerned by the well affected 
Mind ; like the rays of the Sun falling upon 
the ſtill and motionleſs waters, they enliven 
and warm it without deſtroying it's calmneſs 
and ſerenity. Other things, which are fine 
and beautiful, are of a mutable inconſtant 
nature, and may either fade away them- 
ſelves, or be removed from our view: But 
Gop. and Juſtice, Wiſdom and Virtue, are 
eternal and unchangeable ; and the amiable- 


neſs of theſe objects cannot be concealed or 
hid from the Mind, by any thing but the 


Mind itſelf, We have it in our power to 
reflect upon them, and converſe with them 


whenever we pleaſe. Theſe are exerciſes, 


from which nothing can debar us, beſides 
our own inclination. 

AND as theſe Meditations on what is ve- 
nerable and lovely, are immediately attended 


with pure and ſerene ſatisfaction; ſo they 
have 
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have alſo the moſt happy effects on the diſ- gyn. 
poſition of the mind, and naturally tend to XVII. 
procure us a great many valuable and laſting 
advantages. An habitual attention to Ho- 
neſty, Virtue, and the beauty of Manners 
will ſecretly charm the paſſions to ſleep, and 
allay all extravagant and rude commotions. 

It prevents ill- nature and ſullenneſs, and 
works off every thing that is rugged, boiſ- 
terous and fierce. It poliſhes and refines 
the temper; inſpires it with modeſty and 
mildneſs; and ſtrengthens all friendly and 
ſocial diſpoſitions. Such is the force of 
what is beautiful and juſt, when it is fre— 
quently reviewed and conſidered with at- 
tention. 

ANp by a diligent ſtudy and thorough 
examination of what is honourable and wor- 
thy of praiſe, we may alſo acquire that cor- 
rect taſte and ſteadineſs of judgment, which 
alone can render our minds and lives uni- 
form and conſiſtent. All men have a na- 
tural ſenſe of right and wrong, honour and 
ſhame; but few are concerned to manage it 
0. aright, and make a juſt application of it to 
ed particular caſes and circumſtances. The 
ey greateſt part fondly admire and haſtily em- ik 
ave | Bb 2 | brace ” 1" 
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 SERM, hrace the firſt appearance of Honour and 
XVII. Goodneſs, which either falls in their way 
9 by chance, or is ſuggeſted to them by their 
teachers, friends and companions: And, if 

this appearance happens to be falſe, as it is b 

great odds it will, they worſhip an idol for 

a God, and caperly purſue ſome painted 

Vice or ſplendid Vanity to the entire 
neglect of real excellence and worth, 
Hence it is, that minds which are naturally 
diſpoſed to Piety and Religion, are fo often 
enſnared by ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm; and 

hence thoſe who admire generoſity, are too 

apt to overſhoot their mark, and incur the 
diſhonour of extravagance and profuſe- 

neſs. And though ſuch perſons may poſſi- 

bly enjoy their deluſion for awhile, and 

fancy themſelves poſſeſſed of no ſmall ex- 
cellence and merit ; yet it is much, if at one 

time or another, they do not diſcover their 
miſtake, and find, that they have buſied 
themſelves in purſuing an empty phantom 

of Honour and Virtue. Whenever this 
happens, it muſt needs occaſion grief and 
diſappointment, a miſerable perplexity of 
thought, and a mortifying diſlike of their 

paſt conduct and purſuits: And therefore, 

as 


of univerſal Virtue. 


as it is no ordinary and mean qualification, ſo Con. 
neither is it of trifling importance to the XVII, 
happineſs of life, to be able to diſtinguiſh SYY 


what is truly honourable and genuine in ac- 


tions and manners, from that which is only 


ſpecious and counterfeit, Now this quali- 
fication, whatever be it's value, can only. be 
obtained by cautiouſly guarding againſt haſ- 


ty approbation, and diligently examining e- 


very thing which offers itſelf to us under 
the notion of virtuous and good. 
ANOTHER benefit arifing from the prac- 
tice of meditating upon thoſe things which 
are honeſt, lovely and juſt, is, that by this 


means our reliſh and affection for them will 


be daily encreaſing. Such as the imagina- 
tions are, which we frequently entertain, 
ſuch alſo will be the diſpoſitions of our ſoul: 
For as a veflel receives 2 tincture from that 


which is poured into it; ſo likewiſe the 


mind is tinctured and ſtained by it's own o- 
pinions and fancies, If we ſuffer our thoughts 
to dwell much upon trifles, we ſhall ſoon 
contract an impertinent and childiſh temper ; 
by converſing only with low and worthleſs 
objects, we ſhall gradually acquire a mean 
and abject frame of mind ; if our views are 

2 im- 
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Motives 10 the Purſuit 
immoveably fixed upon riches, pleaſures 'or 
diſtinction, theſe will quickly ſteal into our 
hearts, and engroſs our affections. But, if 
we conſtantly propoſe to ourſelves Honeſty 
and Goodneſs, we ſhall of courſe become 
better and more honeſt; if our meditations 
are chiefly employed about juſtice, wiſdom, 
piety and temperance, our love for theſe fair 
and beautiful qualities will be continually en- 
creaſing ; if we converſe much with Gop 


and Virtue, with ſpiritual and divine things, 
we ſhall gradually contract a divine and god- 


like temper, and happily experience a grow- 
ing reliſh for what is heavenly and ſpiritual. 
And thus at laſt, by theſe exerciſes we ſhall 
be duly prepared for the exalted joys and 
refined ſatisfactions of the heavenly world. 
WHATEVER happineſs the ſenſualiſts 
may propoſe to themſelves from their plea- 
ſures; the covetous from their wealth ; or 
the ambitious from their honours, in this 
preſent life; yet when their Bodies ſhall be 
taken from them, and their Minds be turn- 
ed naked out of theſe earthly dwellings, 
they muſt at once bid an eteſhal farewel to 
all thoſe enjoyments. Their riches muſt 
deſcend to others; their honours will net 
follow 


of univerſal Virtue. 375 
follow them through the valley of death; Sr. 
and ſince nothing can yield ſatisfaction to a XVII. 
pure unembodied ſpirit, but that which i 
of a mental and ſpiritual nature, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any ſoul, which knows no good 
beſides that which is conveyed to it through 

fleſh and ſenſe, ſhould find any good beyond 
the grave, in which fleſh and ſenſe are bu- 
ried. Agreeably to this the Scriptures in- 
form us, that the ſpirits of juſt men ſhall 
hereafter be made happy, not by any of 
theſe groſs enjoyments, but by the vin of 
Gor. Bleſſed are the pure in heart, ſays our 

Saviour, for they ſhall ſee Gov. By which Mat. v.s. 
we are not to underſtand, that they ſhall 
then ſee Gop with their eyes, as. they now 
I, ſee material objects; for then neither ſhall 
the ſoul have need of eyes; nor in this ſenſe 
hath any man ſeen Gop at any time, nor 
can ſee him, becauſe he is a ſp:rif. But by 
ſeeing Gop, is meant, that they ſhall be more 
fully acquainted with the divine excellence, 
and made happy in the contemplation and 
love of his all-glorious and perfe& nature. 
And if the joys of immortality are indeed 
of this kind, vain muſt be all our hopes to 
obtain them, unleſs we cultivate a taſte for 
what 


376 


Moti ves to the Parſuit 


SERM. What is excellent, divine and lovely in minds 
XVII. and characters. For how can we be happy 
in converſing with the perfections of the 


ſovereign mind, if we have no ſenſe of the 


Beauty of Minds? And how can we have 


any reliſh for what is beautiful in minds, ſo 
long as our thoughts are engaged by diffe- 


rent objects, and never at all employed about 


it? While this is the caſe, it were as impoſ- 
ſible for us to taſte the refined delights of 
Heaven, as for the deaf to be entertained 
with the harmony of ſounds, or the blind 
with the works of art and nature in the ma- 


terial world. 


AND now to conclude ; as we value the 
pureſt and beft enjoyments in this preſent 


life ; as we are concerned , to improve our- 


ſelves in divine and worthy qualities, in piety 
and friendſhip, in the love of goodneſs, and 
in a juſt diſcernment of men and manners; 
and finally, as we deſire to be happy in the 
eternal world, let us comply with the Apo- 
ſtle's exhortation, and frequently fix our ad- 
miring thoughts upon thoſe things which 
are true and juſt, virtuous and lovely. 


The END of tbe SERMONS. 
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PuzLI WORS HIP. 


Moſt great and glorious LoRD our 8 99 
Gop! We, thy Subjects, and de-. 
pendent Creatures, would preſent 
ourſelves before Thee, at this Time, with 
Sentiments of Humility, and profound Vene- 

ration ; adoring Thee, as the One, Only 

wing, and true Gop, and the only proper 

Object of our religious Homage aud Wor- 

thip; for Thou only art every where pre- 

ſent, to hear our Supplications, and Praiſes; 

and art alone poſſeſſed of infinite Wiſdom 

to contrive, almighty Power to execute, and 

perfect Goodneſ to deſire our Happineſs. 


A 2 WE, 


4 


Prayer 


A Prayer uſed i in FY 


Wx are ſenſible, that our Voodneſs can- 


dot extend to Thee, and that thy Perfections 


and Glory can receive no Addition from ou 
imperfect Services. Thou art thoroughly 
acquainted with all our Circumſtances and 


Wants, and needeſt not that we ſhould in- 


form thee of them by our Prayers and Ad- 
dreſſes. Thou art alſo a Being of unchange- 


able and generous Goodneſs; at all Times 
diſpoſed to beſtow upon us real Bleſlings, 


without being ſollicited by our Intreaties and 


Supplications. We would not, therefore, 


vainly propoſe by our religious Worſhip to 
promote thy Perfection, to increaſe thy 
Knowledge, or to move thy Compaſſion; 
but in order to teſtify to others our Regard 
for Thee, the Author of our Beings; to ex- 


cite and improve good Diſpoſitions in our 
own Minds; and, by contemplating and ad- 


miring thy Excellencies, to form our Spirits 
into a Reſemblance to Thee, the exalted 
Object of our Worſhip, would we now join 
together in expreſſing before thee the ſincere 
Gratitude and Devotion of our Hearts; 


which is our reaſonable Service. 


O Lox, 


RD, 


Beginning of public WW or ſhip. 
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O Lox p! We intreat thee, aſſiſt us to PRAYER. 


perform the ſolemn Duties, in which we are 
now engaging, in ſuch a manner, as ſhall 
render our Services acceptable to thee, and 
of preat Advantage to our own Souls. 


Thou who haſt conſtant acceſs to our Minds, 


we earneſtly implore thy divine Influence 
and Aid, to put us into a ſuitable Frame and 
Temper of Mind, for converſing with hea- 


venly Objects, and to excite in us a Spirit 


of genuine Piety and true Devotion. 
Max we worſhip Thee, the all- ſeeing Spi- 


rit, in Spirit and in Truth; and offer up un- 


to Thee a pure, holy, and acceptable Sacri- 
fice. May we conſider, that we are now, 
and at all times, in the Preſence of that Gop, 
who ſearcheth the Hearts, and trieth the 
Reins of the Children of Men; and clear- 
ly ſees through the moſt artful Diſguiſes of 
Hypocriſy ; may we, therefore, be afraid to 
praiſe thee with our Mouths, and honour 
thee with our Lips, while our Hearts are 

wandering at the ends of the earth. 
May no intruding Cares diſturb our De- 
votion; no mean Deſires and Affections in- 
3 terrupt 


6 A Prayer uſed in the 
Praver ferrupt our Communion. with Heaven, or 
AA, ſuſpend our delightful Intercourſe with 
Thee, the Father of our Spirits, May our 
Souls be wholly and cloſely engaged in the ſe- 
cret Exerciſes of Religion ; and cleanfed from 

all thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations, which, 
however innocent they might be at other 
Times, would be criminal and impertinent 
when we profeſs to be employed in thy im- 

mediate Service, 

AND now, O LorpD! be Thou in the 

- midſt of us, and bleſs us with fpiritual Bleſ- 
ſings, while we attend in thy Courts. And 
with us be gracious alſo to every Aſſembly 

of worſhipping Chriſtians this Day. May 
the Goſpel of Chriſt have free Courſe, and be 

_ glorified, both with Us, and with Others; 
and manifeſt itſelf to be the Power, and 
the Wiſdom of Gop to the Salvation of 
Souls. May it every where triumph over 
Sin and Corruption*; and become the power- 

ful Inſtrument of turning many Souls out of 

the paths of Wickedneſs and Folly, into the 
Way which leads to everlaſting Life. May | 
Sinners be converted, and Saints be eſtabliſh- 
I ed, 


Beginning of public Worſhip. 7 
ed, and built up in Piety and Goodneſs ; PRAYER 
and may none be diſappointed, who wait 
for the Joys and Conſolations of Religion. 

Hrar us, merciful Gop! pardon our 
Imperfections, and accept of our Services. 
All we beg in the Name of IE SUS CHRIST, 
our only Mediator and Advocate: To whom 


with thee, O FaTRHRR, be everlaſting 
Praiſes. Amen. 
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ALMIGHTY and moſt morciful Fa. 
THER! Thou art Gos, and there is none 
beſides thee, nor any worthy to be compared 
with thee; a Being poſſeſſed of every Perfec- 
tion, and that in the higheſt and moſt ex- 
alted Degree. Thy Nature is eternal, and 
unchangeable; thy Preſence boundleſs and 
unconfined; thy Power is equal to the Ex- 
ecution of every Purpoſe; thy Knowledge 
is univerſal; thy Goodneſs endures for ever, 
and extends to all thy Works. 

| FRom Thee we derived our Being, and 
on Thee we conſtantly depend for the Con- 
tinuance of it. Thou art the Gop of our 
Lives, and the Length of our Days. To 
Thee we are indebted for all our preſent 
Enjoyment ; and in Thee do all our Hopes 
of future Happineſs center. Whom then 
have we in Heaven, but Thee? Or what is 
there 


A Prayer a A... 9 
br on Earth, that our Souls can admire, Prayer 
and love in Compariſon with thee? Or to ns... 9 
whom ſhall we come, but to. thee? For un- 


thee do our beſt Services moſt righteouſly 
belong. 

Wr eſteem it our great Honour 25 Pri- 
vilege to adore and worſhip thee ; and would 
approach thee at this time with Reverence 
and godly Fear. And, O Tuo FarRHER 
of Lights, and Gop of Truth, enlighten our 
dark Underſtandings, and enrich our Souls 
with the Treaſures of Wiſdom. May we 

receive the Truth in the Love of it; may 
it enter into our Minds with deep and lively 
Impreſſions; may it maſter our Prejudices, 
diſpel the uncomfortable Clouds of Igno- 
rance and Error; and become at once the 
Delight of our Hearts, and che Guide of our 


d Conduct. 

* May we read, and hear thy Word with 
Ir that ſerious Attention and Reverence, which 
0 it's Importance and divine Character juſtly 
nt demand. While we contemplate thy glo- 
es rious and amiable Perfections, may the 
en Image of them be formed and improved in 
is 


our own Minds ; may our Souls go forth in 


holy 


— 
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PRAYER 
II. 
— — 


aſk at thy Hands, may it always be with 
this Exception, if it be conſiſtent with the 


would finally reſolve all our Deſires. 


God, to become like that BEING we adore, 


Chearfulneſs and grateful Sentiments. And, 


unto thee, may we addreſs thee with honeſt 


ciſing a firm Confidence in thy Goodneſs, 
and reſting with intire Dependence on thy 


things only, which will conduce to our true 


Another Prayer uſed in the 
holy and pious Affections; in Admiration, 
and Love; In Joy and Hope; in Truſt and 
Dependence; and may we eſteem it the 
beſt, the trueſt, and moſt devout Worſhip of 


May we ſing thy Praiſes, and pour forth our 
Thankſgivings before thee, with pious 


when we offer up our further Supplications 
Views, with chaſt and holy Defires ; may 
we pray in Faith, nothing doubting ; exer- 
Word and Promiſes. Teach us to diſtinguiſh 
between Good and Evil, and to deſire thoſe 
Intereſt and Advantage; and whatever we 


wiſe and good Order of thy Providence, and 
agreeable to thy holy Will, into which we 


Guire us, O Lok, by thy Spirit and 
Counſel through what remains of this mor- 
. 


| 


Beginning of Public W or ſhip. 
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tal Life. May our Souls be advancing dai- Pravzs 


ly in Wiſdom, Piety, and Goodneſs, and be 
gradually prepared for the ſpiritual Delights, 
and divine Exerciſes of the heavenly World; 
and at length receive us to thyſelf in Glory, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen, 


III. A Prayer 


II. 
— 


A Praver wed in Public before 


the SERMO N, in the Morning. 


Almighty and moſt gracious FATHER ! 
Thou art Gop over all, bleſſed for 


ever, a Being infinite, eternal, and unchange- 


able in all natural and moral Perfections. 
The Glories of thy .Nature far ſurpaſs our 
moſt raiſed Conceptions. We cannot by 
ſearching find out Gop; we cannot find 
out Thee, the Almighty, to Perfection. Yet, 
bleſſed be thy Name, thou haſt made us 
capable of diſcovering ſo much of thy Na- 
ture, and Perfections, as entitles Thee to our 
Homage, Reverence, and Love. 
Tay Being, O Loxp, is boundleſs and 

immenſe. Thou canſt not be excluded out 


of any Place, nor confined within any Li- 


mits. We cannot go from thy Spirit; We 
cannot flee from thy Preſence. Could we 


aſcend up into Heaven, the Order and Har- 
mony 


A Prayer uſed in Public, &c. 


mony of the heavenly Bodies confeſs, thou PRAYER 
III. 
art preſent there. Could we go down into 


Hell, behold thou art alſo there. Thou 
conſtantly pervadeſt the whole Univerſe, and 

filleſt Heaven and Earth with thy Preſence. 
AND, as every Thing is ſurrounded by 
thy boundleſs Being, ſo every thing lies open 
to thy all- ſeeing Eye. Thy Knowledge ex- 
tends to all Affairs and Events throughout 
the Univerſe; and takes in all things paſt, 
preſent, and to come, at one clear and cer- 
tain View. Thou knoweſt all Things, which 
are done in Heaven; and nothing, which 
comes to paſs among the Children of Men, 
can poſſibly eſcape thy exact Notice and Ob- 
ſervation. When we converſe with our fel- 
low-Creatures, and appear before the Face 
of the World, we are under thy Inſpection; 
and when we are alone by ourſelves, or co- 
vered with the Shades of Night and Dark- 
neſs, Thou, Lox, ſeeſt us; for the Dark- 
neſs hideth not from thee, but the Night 
ſhineth as the Day ; the Darkneſs and the 
Light are both alike to thee. Nor art thou 
a Witneſs to our outward Behaviour only, 
but alſo to every thing which paſſeth within 
us. 


A Prayer uſed in Public before 
us. Thou art conſcious to all the ſecret 
Motions of our Wills, and perfectly well ac- 
quainted with every riſing Affection, and 
ſilent Wiſh of our Souls; and ſhould we 
fooliſhly attempt to hide any thing from 
Thee, thy infinite Underſtanding would im- 
| mediately diſcern that very Intention, and 
effectually diſappoint our treacherous De- 
fign. 

Tnou art alſo a Gop of Power irreſiſtible. 
By thy Power were the Heavens made, and 
all the Hoſt of them by the Breath of thy 
Mouth. The Earth alſo is thy Workman- 
ſhip, the World, and they that dwell there- 
in. Thou ſpakeſt, and it was made; thou 

commandedſt, and it was eſtabliſhed. All 
Nature leans on thy Almighty Arm, and is 
continually ſuſtained and ſupported by thy 
powerful Providence. Thou doeſt what 
pleaſeth thee in the Armies of Heaven, and 
among the Inhabitants of this lower World. 

None can ſtay thy Hand, or ſay unto Thee, 
with a prevailing Voice, what doeſt Thou ? 
Tux Conſideration of theſe thy Attributes, 
and the Thoughts of an eternal, immenſe, 
and powerful Nature, obſerving all things 
in 


the Sermqn, in the Morning. 
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in the Univerſe, privy to all our Thoughts Paavzr 


and Intentions, who diſpoſeth of every thing 
with matchleſs Might; and whoſe Will no 
Creature can reſiſt, might fill our Minds 
with Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, or make 
us tremble at every Reflection on thy con- 
tinual Preſence with us, and Inſpection of 
our Conduct; but thy Goodneſs caſts an 
amiable Luſtre on all thy other Perfections, 
and renders Thee the proper Object of our 
Love and Truſt, our Hope and Dependence. 
Goodneſs, O Lokp, is the Principle of thy 
Conduct, and the Happineſs of the Univerſe 
is the End of thy Government. This ren- 
ders thy Almighty Power, thy infinite 
Knowledge and conſtant Preſence the Joy of 
our Hearts, the Support of our Souls, and 


the Subjects of pleaſing and delightful 2 


templation. Help us, we beſecch thee, 

be ſuitably affected with this Thought; 
rejoice in it, and dwell upon it with proper 
dentiments. 

Wr would call upon our Souls, and all 
that is within us to praiſe and celebrate that 
Goodneſs and Love, which conſtantly che- 
riſheth and adorneth the Creation, and 

cauſeth 


III. 
— — 


16 


A Prayer ufed in Public before 


PRAYER cauſeth every part of Nature to abound with 


8 __ Beauty, Order, and Happineſs: All thy 


Works, O Gop, are good and perfect; all 
thy Counſels and Purpoſes are holy and 


righteous, and the whole of thy Admini- 


ſtration is unblameable and juſt. 
Wr adore that Goodneſs, which is not 
confined to ſuperior Beings, and the more 


worthy Inhabitants of the heavenly World, 
but ſheds its beneficial Influence on this our 


Earth alſo, and viſits with kind Regards the 


ungrateful Sons of Men. We praiſe thee, 
that thou haſt called us up into Being, to 


be Spectators of thy goodly Works, Inſtru- 
ments in the hand of thy Providence, and 
Partakers in the Effects of thy Bounty and 


Goodneſs. We thank thee that thou haſt 


made us ſuch Beings as we are; that thou 
haſt formed our Bodies with ſuch exquiſite 
Art and Skill, and adapted them ſo exact 
to the Situation and Circumſtances, in which 
thou haſt placed us; and that we are fur- 
niſhed with Senſes, to diſtinguiſh the Means 
of our Preſervation, and with Appetites, ex- 
citing us to apply them to our Uſe. 


Bur 
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Bur eſpecially would we praiſe thee for 3 
the nobler Frame, and Conſtitut on of our 


Minds; that thou haſt given us Underſtands 


ing above the Beaſts of the Field, and made 
us Wiſer than the Fowls of Heaven; that 
thou haſt formed us in thine own Image, 
and placed us at the Head of this lower 


Creation; that thou haſt endowed us with 


the Powers of Thought and Reflection, and 
made us capable of ſuch exalted Emplvy= 
ments, of ſuch ſolid, generous, and laſting 
Pleaſures z that thou haſt given us a Reliſh 
not only for the Enjoyments of Senſe and 
Imagination, but alſo for thoſe better and 
more refined Satisfactions, which reſult 
from the Contemplation of Truth, the Ex- 
erciſe of ienaly and ſocial Diſpoſitions, and 
from the Love and Practice of Religion and 
Goodneſs. Every thing, O Lord, within 
us, and about us, proclaims thy Praiſe, diſ- 
plays thy Goodneſs, and demands from us' 
1 tribute of Thankfulneſs and Gratitude. 

We would alſo love thee with all our 
Hearts, and bleſs thy Name for ever and 
ever, upon account of that rich Grace and 
Mercy thou haſt manifeſted in the Redem tion 
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PRAYER 
. 
— 


A Prayer uſed in Public before 
of our fallen Race. We praiſe thee, that when 
Mankind had debaſed their diſtinguiſhing 


Powers, and departed from Thee their Cre- 


ator ; when they lay immerſed in Ignorance 
and Vice, and were become ſadly corrupt in 


their Underſtandings and Affections; that 


then thou hadſt Compaſſion upon us, and 


didſt contrive, and execute the Method of 
our Recovery by Jrsus CHRIST. We thank 
thee for that perfect Pattern of all Holineſs 
and Virtue, which He has ſet before us; for 
the pure and excellent Precepts delivered to 


us in his Goſpel ; for the full and joyful Aſ- 


ſurance it gives us of a happy Immortality, 
on the juſt and reaſonable Terms of Re- 
pentance, Faith, and an holy Life ; and for 
the Promiſes it contains of the gracious Aid 


and Affiſtance of the Spirit, in the Purſuit of 
Virtue, Glory, and everlaſting Happineſs. 


We praiſe thee, that this Grace, which 
bringeth Salvation unto all Men, hath appear- 
ed alſo unto Us; teaching us, that denying 
all Ungodlineſs, and worldly Luſts, we ſhould 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this 
preſent World ; and that, notwithſtanding 
the Unfruitfulneſs of our lives, we are ſtill 


allowed 
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allowed to ſtand in thy Vineyard, where the PRT 


Dews of Heaven fall upon us, and all proper 
Means are at work, to improve our Souls in 
Knowledge and Goodneſs, and train us up 
for that eternal World, towards which we 
are haſtening. 

Wr thank thee, that in the mean time, 
thou makeſt Life a Bleſſing to us, by fur- 
niſhing us with a Variety of Satisfactions 
and Enjoyments. We acknowledge our- 
ſelves. indebted to thy Goodneſs for all the 
Advantages we have enjoyed in Youth, Edu- 
cation, or riper Vears; for our Health, and 
Freedom from melancholy Pains and Dif. 
orders; for the continued Uſe of our Ratio- 
tional Faculties ; for the delightful and ge- 
nerous Satisfactions ariſing from Society, and 
2 mutual Intercourſe of kind Offices; for all 
our valuable Friends, Relations, and Ac- 
quaintance; and for every Thing, which has 
contributed to the Comfort and Content of 
Life, or to the Improvement of our Souls in 
Grace and Goodnels. 

Wr thank Tnzz for the Proviſion thy 
Bounty furniſneth againſt the Wants and 
Neceflities of our frail and periſhing Na- 
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PRAYER 


A Prayer uſed in Public before 
tures; for the beneficial Influence of the 
heavenly Bodies, the light of the Sun, the 
conſtant Revolution of the Seaſons, and the 
regular ſucceſſion of Day and Night. We 
praiſe thee that thou cauſeſt the Vapors to 
aſcend, and fall down in Rains to refreſh 
the Ground; that thou commandeſt the 
Winds to blow, and the Earth to pour forth 
its beautiful and uſeful Productions, in ſuch 
great Plenty and Abundance ; and that thou 
haſt ſubjected to us the inferior Creatures, 
and made them ſubſervient to our Uſe and 
Benefit. is 

We thank TEE, that, by thy watchful 
Providence, thou haſt preſerved our Lives to 
this Moment ; conducted us through num- 
berleſs Dangers, Accidents, and Diſtempers, 
which we could neither foreſee nor prevent, 
by any Prudence or Power of our own : and 
allowed us, at this time, to join together in 
praiſing thee with grateful Joy and Chear- 
fulneſs. 

Tay Mercies, O Los, are like the Sand 
on the Sea- ſhore; they ſurpaſs the power 
of Thought to conceive, or of Numbers to 


recount; they are new to us every Day, and 
| in- 


ver 


and 
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our Duration. 
we may always reflect upon them with 
grateful and pious Sentiments; and expreſs 
our Gratitude, not by our Tongues only, 
but by chearfully complying with all thy 
Intentions, and devoting our Lives to the 
Obedience of thy Commandments. - 


We would be deeply concerned, O Logo, 


that in the paſt part of life we have not 
maintained a due Senſe of thy ineſtimable 
Favours, nor a becoming Regard to the Ob- 
ligations thou haſt laid us under. We muſt 


acknowledge with Shame and Confuſion of 
Face, that we have tranſgreſſed thy Laws in 


numberleſs Inſtances, notwithſtanding that 
they are perfectly juſt and reaſonable in 


themſelves, and calculated to advance our 


own beſt Intereſts. Thou haſt made us rea- 
ſonable Creatures, and endowed us with 
diſtinguiſhing Powers and Faculties; but 
we have laid our Glory in the duſt, and act- 
ed unworthy the Dignity of our Rational 


Nature: we have neglected the Culture and 


Improvement of our Souls, defaced thy Im- 
age, and covered ourſelves with Guilt and 


B 3 Pollu- 
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A Prayer uſed in Public before 


Pollution. And though thou baſt favored 


us with a particular Revelation of thy Will, 
and with all the Advantages for a holy and 


virtuous Life, which it was proper for the 


beſt of Beings to give, or which the reaſon 
of Man could expect; yet we have abuſed 
thy Grace, trampled on thy Authority, and 
turned a deaf Ear to thy Counſels and Com- 
mands. 

Wr lament before thee the b 
of our Wills, the Treachery of our Hearts, 


and the Inconſtancy of our good Affections, 


our Proneneſs to corrupt Inclinations and 
ſinful Luſts, and our Reluctance to the Prac- 
tice of that, which is excellent and good, 
We have ſinned, O FATHER, againſt Hea- 
ven, and in thy Sight, and are no more wor- 


hy to be called thy Children, 


Bur, Thanks be to thy Name, Thou haſt 


declared thyſelf a Gop merciful amd gra- 
cicus, long-ſuffering, flow to Anger, and plen- 


teous in Goodneſs, In this thy Mercy, through 
Chriſt, we would reſt all our Confidence, 
for the Pardon of our Sins, upon the Terms 
propoſed to us in the Goſpel of thy Son. 
And, we intreat Thee for thy Goodnels 

-—— 
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ſake, and for the fake of Jeſus Chriſt our PR 
Lord, be merciful to all our Unrighteouſ- 
neſs, blot out our Tranſgreſſions, and be our 
reconciled Gop and FATHER. 

As thou art the righteous Gop, who loveſt 
Righteouſneſs, but vieweſt Sin, and the Work- 
ers of Iniquity, with invariable Diſpleaſure; 
we are convinced, that, if we regard Iniqui- 
ty in our Hearts, thou wilt not hear our 
Prayers, nor take Complacency in us: At 
the ſame time therefore, that we pray for the 
Pardon of our paſt Sins, we beg thou wilt 
alſo free us. from the Power and Dominion 
of Sin for the time to come. Renew us in 
the Temper of our Minds, and cleanſe our 
= Hearts from all mean Paſſions and hurtful | 
— Deſires. May we remove all Iniquity far 
from us, and have no more Fellowſhip with ö 
the unfruitful Works of Darkneſs. Enable | 
us entirely to abandon all our Vices, con- | 
vinced that they are a Source of Reproach 
and Difhonour, and directly tend to Miſery 
and Ruin. And may we ſincerely love, and — 
uniformly practiſe Virtue and Goodneſs, out 
of a regard to its native Beauty and Excel- 
cellence; to thy Authority, by which it is 
| 4 ſup- 
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A Prayer uſed in Public before 


PRAYER ſupported and to that everlaſting Happineſs 


-, 


with which it is unchangeably connected, 
Ass1sT us, we intreat thee, O THov 
Gop of all Grace and Mercy, to ſurmount 
all the Oppoſition we may have to encoun- 
ter, in the courſe of a holy and virtuous Life, 


May neither the Frowns nor Flatteries of 


the World, nor the Luſts and Corruptions of 
our own Hearts; neither the Difhculties, 
which may at any time attend virtuous pur- 


ſuits; nor the falſe and deceitful Pleaſures, 


which Vice may propoſe; may neither 
things preſent, nor things to come, ever ſe- 


parate our Souls from the Love of Gop and 


Goodneſs, or cauſe us to deſert aur Duty in 
any Inſtance. 

Ws are ſenfible, O Lob, of the Im- 
perfection of our Underſtandings, the Weak- 
neſs and Inconſtancy of our good Affections, 
and of the Strength and Number of the 
Temptations with which we are ſurrounded; 
we beg therefore thou wilt be preſent with 
us in every Haur of Difficulty and Danger. 
May thy Holy Spirit fix and ſtrengthen our 
wavering Hearts, ſupport our pious Purpoſes 
and good Reſolutions, inſpire us at all times 

- Eh with 
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with divine, honeſt, and generous Senti- 1 2 
ments, and ſuggeſt to our Minds proper Mo- —— 
tives and uſeful Truths on all Occaſions. 

May we always act. agreeably to the Dig- 
nity of our Rational Nature, and rightly ap- 
ply thoſe diſtinguiſhing Powers with which 
thou haſt honoured us. May we never ob- 
{cure and deface the divine Image by difor- 
derly Paſſions, impure Luſts, and vicious 
Affections; nor abuſe our noble Powers, by 
making them the Slaves of Sin and Corrup- 
ruption; but may we cultivate the beſt and 
moſt worthy Diſpoſitions, and adorn ourſelves | 
with gracious Habits, and a heavenly Tem- 
per: and having Thee for our Guide and 
our Pattern, may we earneſtly aſpire after, 
and gradually advance towards that ſtate of 
Perfection, Glory, and Happineſs, which 
thou haſt made us capable of attaining. | 

AND as we are favoured with the Light { 
and Advantages of Revelation, and have taken 
upon us the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, may 
our Tempers and Lives be ſuitable to thoſe 

| glorious Privileges and exalted Hopes we de- 4 
rive from the Goſpel. May we walk wor- 
thy of our high and honourable Vocation, 
and 
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our in all things. May we love and imi- 


tate that Pattern of divine Excellence, which 


is exhibited to us in the Character of our Re- 
deemer. We would reſemble him in his 


Piety and Devotion, in his extenſive Charity 


and generous Benevolence, in his Patience, 
Meekneſs, and chearful Reſignation to the 


divine Will; and would cheriſh in our Souls 


all thoſe divine and lovely Qualities, which 
| ſhone ſo conſpicuouſly in his Character, and 


rendered him the Friend of Mankind, and 


the Favourite of Heaven. We would go- 
vern our Lives uniformly by the Precepts of 
the Goſpel, and admit the proper Influence 


of the Promifes and Threatnings contained 


therein upon our Tempers and Conduct. 


Ass1s r us, we pray Thee, in diſcharging 


the Obligations of Virtue in theit whole 


Extent; and in performing all the Duties 
we owe to Thee, and to our Fellow-Crea- 
tures. "Fi 

Wx would endeavour to form juſt Con- 


ceptions of thy infinite Excellencies, and to 


entertain honourable and becoming Senti- 
ments of thy Providence and moral Charac- 
TD ter 2. 
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ter; and regarding Thee, not only as the Prayer 


powerful Creator and ſupreme Governor, but — 


alſo as the kind Father, and bountiful Bene- 
factor of the Univerſe, we would love thee 
with all our Hearts, with all our Souls, with 


all our Strength, and with all our Minds; 


and would manifeſt the Sincerity of our 
Love to thee by obeying thy Laws, ſubmit- 
ting ourſelves to thy Providence, and chear- 
fully complying with all wy Intentions con- 
cerning us. 

Wr would look upon thoſe benevolent 
Affections, which thou haſt implanted in us, 


as plain Intimations that we were deſigned for 


Society, and born not for ourſelves only, but 
for the public Good ; for our Relations, our 
Friends, our Country, and all Mankind : we 
would, therefore, be careful to preſerve theſe 
Affections in their due Strength and Exer- 
ciſe, and endeavour to keep our Minds free 
from every unkind, unnatural Paſſion. May we 
love our Fellow-Creatures, as Brethren, with 
a ſincere and undiſſembled Affection; re- 


joicing with thoſe that rejoice, ſympathizing 


with thoſe that mourn, and endeavouring to 


promote the Content and Happineſs of all 


around 
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A Prayer uſed in Public before 
around us, according to our beſt Prudence 
and Ability ; herein imitating thy ſovereign 
Goodneſs, which is continually diffuſing 
Happineſs through all the Works of thy 
Hands, and bleſſing with unwearied Bounty 
every part of thy infinite Dominion. 

ENABLE us, we beſeech thee, to keep our- 
ſelves, at all times, in ſuch a Temper of 
Mind, and Habit of Body, as will beſt fit us 
for the Diſcharge of every Duty. May we 
never impair our Underſtandings, ruin our 
Health, or diſqualify ourſelves for honourable 
Offices, and uſeful Employments, by the in- 
temperate purſuit of unmanly Pleaſures : 
May we never be the Slaves of importunate 
Appetites, nor the Sport of imperious Paſ- 
ſions; but may we aſpire after that ſtate of 
manly Liberty, that eaſy Habit of Selt- 
Command, which will be the beſt Qualih- 
cation for the Attainment of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, and for the true Enjoyment and 
Tranquility of Life. 

PREPARE us, O Lok p, for all the unſeen 
Events, which are ordained to befall us in 
the Courſe of thy Providence, during out 
Continuance in this uncertain World. With 
reſpect 
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reſpect to our outward Condition and Cir- PAR 
cumſtances in Life, we would refer ourſelves . 
intirely to thy wiſe Diſpoſal ; lead us whi- 
therſoever thou wilt, deal with us as thou 
pleaſeſt ; give us Poverty or Riches, Proſpe- 
rity or Adverſity, as ſhall ſeem beſt to thy 
infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; bleſs us on- 
ly with Peace and Content of Mind, and 
with Wiſdom to adorn every Part and Cir- 
cumſtance of life, by a pious and becoming | 

Behaviour. May a Senſe of our Depen- | 
dence on thee, and of the uncertain nature of | 
all earthly Enjoyments, preſerve us from 

Pride, from a Forgetfulneſs of Gop, or an 

ungenerous Treatment of our Fellow-Crea- 


1 tures, while our Circumſtances in life are 

2 eaſy and proſperous. And may a Conſciouſ- 
ft neſs of our own Integrity, a well-grounded 
. Senſe of thy Favour, and the firm Hopes of 
f. everlaſting Happineſs, ſupport us under all 
nd the evils of Life, and arm us againſt the Fears 
nd of Death. 

As we are Creatures defigned for an ever- 

_ laſting Life, may we not confine our Views 

- within the narrow Limits of this World; 
ou 


but may we extend them into Eternity, and 
be 
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A Ponds ſed in Public before 


be chiefly ſollicitous to provide for that part 
of our Exiſtence, which reacheth beyond the 
Grave. May the Conſideration of the Short. 
neſs and Uncertainty of Life engage us to 
make the beſt Uſe of our preſent Moments, 
May we work out our Salvation with Fear 
and Trembling ; and apply ourſelves to the 
Care of our Souls with the utmoſt Attention 
and Diligence, before our Feet ſtumble on 
the dark Mountains of Death, And may the 
Proſpects of an endleſs Life and Happineſs 
hereafter, taiſe us above all ſordid and low 
Deſires; animate and ſtrengthen us in the 
Purſuits of Virtue ; and effectually counter- 


balance the Weight of all worldly Tempta- 


tions, May we be conſtant, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the Work of the Logo, 
foraſmuch as we know that our Labour ſhall 
not be in vain in the Loxp. And, finally, 
may we obtain the End of our Faith, and of 
our Hope, even the Salvation of our immor- 
tal Souls, | 
Tus Things, O Loxp, as far as they 


are agreeable to thy Will, with whatever elſe 


Thou ſeeſt convenient for us, we humbly de- 
fire thou wilt beſtow upon us. Hear our 
Prayers, 


the Sermon, in the Morning. 
Prayers, merciful GOD; pardon our Sins, Prayer 


now ſeverally to be engaged. May we re- 
ceive Truth with honeſt Hearts and willing 
Minds; may it be as Seed fown in good 
Ground, and bring forth Fruit to thy Glory, 
and the Salvation of our Souls, All we beg 
in the Name of Jzsvs CRIST, &c, - 


4 PRAYER 


and fit us for the Duties. in which we are 


III, 


A Praver uſed in Public before 
the SERMON, in the Afternoon. 


FN Trov firſt, ſupreme, and beſt of Be- 
ings! We preſent ourſelves before 

Thee as the Creatures of thy Power, the 
Subjects of thy Government, and the Diſ- 
ciples of thy Son, JesUs CHRIST, our 
Loxp; adoring THERE, as the One only in- 
finite Mind, Sovereign in Nature, and ruling 
all things with the higheſt Perfection of 
Goodneſs, as well as of Wiſdom and Power. 
From Everlaſting to Everlaſting thou art 
Gon. From Thee all things are derived. 
The Univerſe is ſubje& to thy Will, and 
conducted by thy wiſe and powerful Provi- 
dence in all its Changes and Revolutions. 
By thy Power were the Heavens made, and 
all the Hoſts of them by the Breath of thy 
Mouth. The Earth alſo, with its Inhabi- 
tants, is the Work of thy Hands. By thy 
4 Ordi- 


A Prayer uſed in Public, &c. 


Is: 


'Ordinance theſe Heavens ſhall paſs away, and 1 
the Elements ſhall melt with fervent Heat; — 


the Earth alſo, and the Works that are there- 


in, ſhall be diſſolved and burnt up: But 


THOU, eternal Gor, art, and wajt, and art 


to come; and knoweſt not PP Chan ge, 
or End. 


Tros of the higheſt Orders among the 


Rational Part of thy Creation, conſcious of 
many Blemiſhes and Imperfections, veil 
and cover their Faces before thee : but thou 


art beyond our higheſt Conceptions, poſſefſed 


of all thoſe Excellencies, which can render 
the Contemplation of thy Character a truly 
pleaſing and delightful Exerciſe; and the Imi- 
tation of it, in all poſſible Inſtances, our 
chief Good and higheſt Honour, 

Trov, who art by Nature ſupreme and 


independent, haſt created numerous Ranks 


of Beings with this moſt glorious Deſign, 75 
communicate Happineſs, Wherever we turn 
our attentive Eyes to the inanimate, ſenſi- 
tive, or rational World, we are encountered 
with ſurprizing Diſplays of infinite Power, 


Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. From the Order, 
Beauty, and Connexion, which runs through 
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PRAYER all Nature, and the admirable Subſerviency 
—— ot its ſeveral Parts to the Perfection and 
Good of the Whole, we clearly collect the 


Prayer uſed in Public before 


Immenſity of thy Being, the Perfection of 
thy Underſtanding, thy reſiſtleſs Might, and 
boundleſs Generoſity; and hence are natural- 
ly led to adore and worſhip THREE, the ori- 


ginal Author, the wiſe Preſerver, and gra- 


cious Benefactor of the Univerſe. If we 
look up to the Heavens, the Heavens declare 


thy Glory, O Lok, and the Firmament 
ſheweth thy Handy-work ; or if we confine 


our Views to this Earth; the Earth alſo is 


full of thy Goodneſs, and proclaims to the 


Heavens thy Praiſe, How beautiful are thy 
Works! How amiable is the divine Admi- 
niſtration ! How plentifully doſt thou provide 
for all thy Creatures! They are hungry, and 
thou feedeſt them ; they aſk, and thou grant- 
eſt their Requeſts; thou openeſt wide thy 
bountiful Hand, and liberally ſatisfieſt thy | 
whole Creation with Good. 

AMONG the reſt of thy Creatures, we, C 
LoRD, have great reaſon to ſpeak well of the 
Conduct of thy Providence, and to render 


thee a tribute of ſincere Praiſe and Thank- 


fulneſs: 


the Sermon, in the Afternoon. 3s 
fulneſs: We, whom thou haſt raiſed fo high 1 
IV. 
in the ſcale of Being, and on whom thou 
haſt conferred ſuch honourable Diſtinctions; 
Wr, whom thou haſt formed in thy own 
Image, and rendered capable of diſcerning 
thy Juſtice, admiring thy Providence, and 
willingly promoting the Ends of thy Go- 
vernment. We praiſe thee for the admirable 
Frame of our Bodies, and the exquiſite Con- 
trivance of our animal Nature; but eſpecial- 
ly we praiſe thee for the nobler and more ex- 
cellent Structure of our Minds; that thou 
haſt adorned our Nature with Reaſoning 
Powers and Virtuous Principles, and hereby 
made us capable of right Action, and the noble 
_ Satisfactions ariſing from it. We adore thee 
for the Continuance and Preſervation of Life, 
and for that rich Variety of Pleaſures thou 
affordeſt us, whether of an animal, ſocial, 
virtuous, or religious Nature. 
We bleſs thee, that, when Mankind were 
become deaf to the Voice of Reaſon, and 


e, 0 W bad very much effaced that glorious Image 
f the thou hadſt imprinted on their Minds ; that 
ender *then thou waſt pleaſed mercifully to inter- 
hank- poſe, and to fend thy well-beloved Son, 


neſs: C 2 JEsvs 
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hy wg Jzsvs CHRIST, into the World, to enlighten, 
reform, and fave them. We thank thee for 


the Revelation of thy Will, which we enjoy 


through thy Grace and Love; wherein the 


Obligations of Morality and Religion are en- 
forced by ſuch Arguments as cannot fail of 
working powerfully upon every attentive 
Mind; a Revelation, which gives us the 
moſt ' amiable Repreſentation of thy Nature, 
and a very pleafing and ſatisfactory Infight 
into the Scheme of thy Providence, in the 
Government of the moral World; which aſ. 
ſures us of Pardon upon Repentance, and has 
brought Life and Immortality to Light. We 
bleſs thee for all the Means of Grace, for the 
promiſed Aid of thy HoLy SPIRIT, and the 


full Aſſurance that a happy Eternity ſhall be 
the glorious Conſequence of good Behaviour 
in this preſent World. 


O LoxD, we lament before thee the poor 
unworthy Returns we have made thee, for all 


this Profuſion of Love and Goodneſs. We 


would look back with Shame and Regret on 


every Inſtance, wherein we have been un- 
grateful to Thee, or ungenerous to our Fel- 
low-Creatures. Our Hearts have not been 

duly 


the Sermon, in the Afternoon. 


Luſts. The awful Threatnings of the Goſ- 
pel have not wrought ſufficiently upon our 
Minds, nor its gracious Promiſes effectually 
excited us, at all times, to a life of Righ- 


teouſneſs, We have too frequently refuſed 


thee that Homage and Obedience, which the 


Conſtitution of our Nature, and the Rela- 


tions which ſubſiſt between THEE and us, 
plainly intimate to be thy due. We have 
covered our Souls with Shame, Guilt, and 
Pollution, have drawn upon us the Re- 
proaches of our own Hearts, and expoſed 
ourſelves to thy juſt Diſpleaſure. 


PARDON our many tranſgreſſions, offend- 


ed Gop, we humbly beſeech thee ; and be 


graciouſly reconciled to us, according to the 


the riches of thy Grace and Mercy in Jesvs 
CHRIST our LoRD. . 

May we not, from any fooliſh and un- 
reaſonable Hopes of thy Pardon, continue in 
a Courſe of Rebellion and Diſobdience againſt 
thee ; but as we are aſſured, from the Holi- 


C 3 nas. 
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duly and uniformly influenced by the Prin- PRAYER 
ciples of Piety and Goodneſs ; but have too SD; 
often been deformed by ſinful Inclinations, 


and drawn afide by corrupt Paſſions and 
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A Prayer uſed in Public before 
neſs of thy Nature, as well as by the expreſs 
Declarations of the Goſpel, that thou wilt 
receive none into thy Favour, but ſuch as 
repent and forſake their Sins, we would en- 
deavour to qualify ourſelves for thy Accept- 
ance and Love, by ceaſing to do evil, learn- 
ing to do well, and immediately breaking off 
all Communion with the unprofitable Works 


of Darkneſs. | 


WI would lay the reſtraints of Tempe- 


perance and Moderation upon all thoſe irre- 


gular Appetites and Paſſions, the Indulgence 
of which would certainly introduce Shame 


and Diſorder into our own Natures, Miſery 
and Confuſion into Society. Deſtroy, O 


Lok, the bad Effects which the paſt Irre- 


gularities of our Lives might have upon our 


Minds ; that neither our Underſtandings may 


be darkened, nor our Wills perverted by 


them. May we no longer put Darkneſs for 


Light, nar Light for Darkneſs ; but remem- 
bering that Vice is always defo:med and evil, 


Virtue always beautiful and good, may we 
ever purſue what we can heartily and calmly 
approve, and maintain an inviolable regard 


to 


the Sermon, in the Afternoon. 


to the Dictates of Conſcience, and the Laws PRE 


of Religion. 


TrAcu us wherein our true Happineſs 
conſiſts, and the right Means of obtaining it ; 
may we never be impoſed upon by falſe Opi- 

nions of Good and Evil; never eagerly pur- 
ſue thoſe things, which are incapable of 
yielding ſound Satisfaction, and Content of 
Mind; nor ever be ſollicitous to avoid any 
thing, which would not be inconſiſtent with 
| Self-Enjovment and a happy Life. Do thou 
enable us to diſtinguiſh duly our true and 
proper Good, from that which is falſe. and 
improper, and ſuffer us not to forfeit any 
laſting Bleſſing of Futurity, for the ſake of 
a preſent Senſation of tranſient Joy. 

FROM conſulting our own Natures, we 
are fully ſatisfied, that our higheſt Happineſs 
muſt conſiſt in inward Tranquility of Soul, 
and a Freedom from every evil Paſſion, in 
the Enjoyment of generous and humane Af- 
fections, and in the Exerciſe of becoming 
Diſpoſitions towards Thee our Gop. We 
eſteem this Happineſs to be an Object wor- 
thy of our ſtrongeſt Affection and moſt vi- 


gorous Purſuit; grant, gracious Gop, that 
C 4 
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PRa vA our future Conduct may prove this to be 


IV. 
(LE 


our prevailing Sentiment; and, through thy 
bleſſing on our fincere and hearty Endea- 
vours, may we obtain the Bliſs, which we 
aſpire after. 

And fince, by our too many Deviations 
from the ways of Wiſdom, and too frequent 


Indulgencies to Sin and Folly, we have ren- 


dered the praQtice of many Duties an arduous 
and difficult Taſk ; grant us, we intreat Thee, 


the gracious Aid and Aſſiſtance of thy Spirit, 
to enlighten our Underſtandings, to correct our 


Wills, and to ſuppreſs all our irregular Pro- 
penſities, that they may never more diſturb 


our Quiet, nor hinder our eaſy Progreſs in the 


ways of Goodneſs. 

AparN our Minds, we pray thee, with 
eyery divine Quality and lovely Diſpoſition ; . 
and may our Conduct be diſtinguiſhed with 


all thoſe yirtuous Actions that our Circum- 
ſtances will admit of. May we honourably diſ- 
charge the Duties we are bound to, by the 
yarious Relations we ſtand in ta others; re- 


ceiving Favours with Gratitude, and Injuries 
with a meek and placable Temper ; behav- 
ing me all due Reſpect to our Superiors, 

being 
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being affable and obliging to our Equals, 1 2 


mild and condeſcending to our 


faithful to our Engagements, ſincere and ho- 
neſt in our Profeſſions, and generoufly an- 
ſwer as well the reaſonable Expectations, as 


the legal and juſt Demands of all our Ac- 


quaintace. 

ENLARGE, we entreat thee, our Know- 
* of Divine Things, and give us clearer 
and more comprehenſive Views of thy glo- 
rious Perfections. May a deep Senſe of thy 


ſovereign Goodneſs, and a firm Perſuaſion of 


the perfect Equity and Juſtice of thy Pro- 


vidence, kindle in our Hearts a ſincere 


Eſteem and Affection to thy Nature; and 
may our Love to the divine Character ſhine 


forth in a becoming Imitation of it in all 


poſſible Inſtances. May a high Regard for 


thy Authority, and a ſtrong Conviction of 


thy continual Preſence, habitually poſſeſs our 


our Spirits, and have their due Influence up- 
on our Tempers and Conduct. And may 
this Conſideration, that nothing can be hid 
from the infinite Mind, and the ſovereign 


Judge 


Inferiors, * 
kind and benevolent to all. May we be juſt 


in our Dealings, true to our Promiſes, 


A Prayer uſed in Public before 
15 Judge of all the Earth, engage us to cleanſe 
our Souls from all mean Thoughts and vi- 
cious Deſires, and prevent us from ever 
yielding to the ſtrongeſt Tem ptations to ſe. 
cret Wickednelſs. 
WirnpRaw our Affections, we pray 
thee, from the ſuperficial Joys, and uncer- 
tain Pleaſures of this preſent World ; fix our 
Deſires upon, and engage our Purſuits after 
the Enjoyment of eternal Worth and Good- 
neſs, which never loſeth of its high Import- 
ance to our Happineſs, by Change of Place, 
or Time, or any other poſſible Circumſtance. 
Wr hope, thou wilt never leave us, nor 
forſake us. Be always at our right hand, to 
guard us from Evil, to guide us in the Ma- 
nagement of every important Affair; and to 
ſtrengthen us under every Affliction, where- 
by thou mayeſt be pleaſed to exerciſe our 
Virtue, throughout the various Scenes of this 
uncertain Life. 
Wr know not, O thou Governor of the 
World, what lies before us, nor what 
Changes we may have to undergo; of this, 
however we are aſſured, and we deſire to 
reſt fully ſatisfied with this Aſſurance, that 
All 
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All Things are contained in the Extent of 8 
| TIES... ' 2 0 . 1 . 

thy Dominion, that every event is thy Di 


poſal, and that Thou, the ſupreme Ruler of 
All, art unchangeably 2%, and zu, and 


good; upon this account we deſire to unite 


our own Wills with Thine, and chearfully 


to embrace whatever befalls us in the courſe 


of thy Providence. We would joyfully ſur- 
render ourſelves, and all our Intereſts, into 


thy Hands, and willingly follow whitherſo- 
ever Thou leadeſt us. We aſk not for 


Riches, Honours, or Pleaſure, neither do we 
pray for any particular Circumſtance in this 


Life, but referring Ourſelves intirely to the 
_ Diſpoſal of thy Providence, with reſpect to 


theſe things, we only beg, Thou wilt enable 


us, at all times, to act with Decency the 


Part which is appointed us, and to adorn 
every Condition by a ſuitable Behaviour. 
May we not, under favourable Circum- 
ſtances, forget Ourſelves, and the uncertain 
Nature of all human Things; may we not 


ie 

at grow haughty and proud, inſolent or oppreſ- 
6, ſive, to our F ellow- Creatures; may we nei- 
to ther be unmindful of our many Obligations 


to Them, nor of our conſtant Dependence 


On 


Piety. 
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on Thee, and thy juſt Authority over us. If 
thou giveſt us Proſperity, and an Abundance 
of external things, may we receive them 
with Thankfulneſs, enjoy them with Inno- 
cence, and uſe them with Generoſity and 
Prudence ; and, if it ſhall. pleaſe thee to 
bring us into Circumſtances of Affliction and 
Diſtreſs, may we chearfully ſubmit ourſelves 
to thy Providence: may we never be pre- 


vailed upon, by any worldly Conſiderations, 


to renounce our Integrity, but remain firm 


and obſtinate in our adherence to Thyſelf 


and Goodneſs. Inſtead of increaſing the 
Evils which befall Ourſelves, or Others, by 
our own Imprudence, or childiſh Fretfulneſs, 
may we, under the Influence of Pity or Pa- 
tience guided by Diſcretion, ſtrive to prevent 
their ſpreading, ſoften their Severity, and 
convert them, as far as poſſible into the means 
of promoting Virtue, and true unaffected 
IN order to reconcile us to the promiſ- 
cuous Dealings of thy Providence to Man- 
kind, imprint deeply on our Minds this 


Perſuaſion ; that, however little Diſtinction 


thou mayſt appear to make, at preſent, be- 
| tween 


the Sermon, in the Aﬀternoont.. 45 
tween the Righteous and the Wicked; yet PRATRR 
Thou wilt one Day, after a moſt grand and CIR 
awful Manner, convince us All of the Rec- 
titude of thy Nature, and the good Order of 
thy Providence, throughout the whole of 
which will ſhine forth the brighteſt Evi- 
dences of thy ſpotleſs Purity and perfect 
Goodneſs, at that Day, in which Thou wilt 
judge the World in Righteouſneſs ; render- 

ing to the Wicked Tribulation and Anguiſh, 
and crowning the Righteous with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Honours. 

Axp, O gracious FATHER, excite every 
one of us to prepare our Souls with all Di- 
ligence for this moſt important Event. May 
we employ the ſhort Remains of Life in pu- 
rifying our Hearts from corrupt Affections; 
in improving every divine and virtuous Prin- 
ciple, and in aſpiring after that Chriſtian 
Perfection and Heavenly Temper, which 
alone can qualify us for the Happineſs of the 
future World, 

Bx preſent with us at the Hour of Death, 
when the Powers of Nature fail us, be Thou 

our Support; may we ſpend that important 
Moment, WR | is the End of Time, and 
Com- 


eo 
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Prayer Commencement of Eternity, with a ſerene 
GC and chearful Countenance, and view with ſo- 


lemn Pleaſure the awful proſpect of Eterni- 


ty. And whenever our Souls ſhall be dif. 
charged out of theſe Bodies, and called to 


appear naked before Thee, may they be 


found adorned with Righteouſneſs, Purity, 


and Goodneſs ; be approved by Thee, the in- 


fallible Judge of Excellence, and thought 


worthy to be received into the eternal Man- 
fions of Bliſs and Glory. — 

Theſe things, O Loxp, as far as they are 
agreeable to thy Will, with whatever elſe 
thou ſeeſt convenient for us, we humbly de- 


fire thou wilt beſtow upon us. Hear our 


Prayers, merciful God, pardon our Sins, and 
fit us for the Duties in which we are now 
ſeverally to be engaged. May we receive 
Truth with honeſt Hearts, and willing 


Minds ; may it be as Seed ſown in good 


Ground, and bring forth Fruit to thy Glory, 
and the Salvation of our immortal Souls. 
All we beg in the Name of Jesus CHRIST 
our LoRD; in whoſe Words we would con- 


_ clude our imperfect Supplications. 


OUR 


the Sermon, in the Afternoon. 


UR FarurrsR, who art in Heaven. Hal- 

lowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy Will be done on Earth, as it is in 
Heaven. Give us, this day, our daily Bread. 
And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive 
them that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us 
not into Temptation, but deliver us from 
Evil. For thine is the Kingdom, and the 


Power, and the Glory for ever and ever, 
Amen. 


The 
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The former part of a Prayer uſed 


in Public after the SERMON. 


 LorD our Gop, Thou art the Author 
of our Being, the Father and Re- 
deemer of our Souls. 

WIE praiſe thee, that thou haſt made us 
rational and immortal Spirits, and provided 
ſo well for our Happineſs both here and 
hereafter. We thank thee for the Hope of 
Glory, for the Means of Grace, and for all 


the Opportunities we enjoy for improving 


our Souls in Knowledge and good Diſpo- 


ſitions. 


GRANT, we beſeech thee, merciful Fa- 
THER, that the Means of Grace may be 
made effectual to the purifying of our Hearts, 
the Refinement of our Tempers, and the 
Holineſs of our Lives. 

DELIvER us from all baſe and torment- 


ing Paſſions, from all impure and hurtful 


Luſts. 


the Sermon, mn the Aﬀternoori. 


O! R FATHER, who art in Heaven, Hal- 

lowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy Will be done on Earth, as it is 
in Heaven. Give us, this day, our daily Bread. 
And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive 
them that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us 
not into Temptation, but deliver us from 
Evil. For thine is the Kingdom, and the 
Power, and the Glory for ever and ever: 
Amen. 
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A Farne uſed i in Public after the 


SERMON. 


Lord our Gop, Thou art the Author 
of our Being, the Father and Re- 


deemer of our Souls. 


W ' praife thee, that thou haſt made us 
rational and immortal Spirits, and provided 


ſo well for our Happineſs both here and 


| hereafter. We thank thee for the Hope of 


Glory, for the Means of Grace, and for all 


the Opportunities we enjoy for improving 


our Souls in Knowledge and good Diſpo- 
ſitions. 

GRANT, we beſeech thee, merciful Pa- 
THER, that the Means of Grace may be 
made effectual to the purifying of our Hearts, 
the Refinement of our Tempers, and the 


Holineſs of our Lives. 


DrIIVER us from all baſe and torment- 


ing Paſſions, from all impure and hurtful 
8 
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Luſts. Cleanſe us from Senſuality, Avarice, * 
and Ambition. Baniſh out of our Hearts 


all Anger, Envy, and Pride; and fortify us 


againſt the Evils of Life, and the Fears of 


Death. Save us, O gracious Gop, from 
every Thing which would pollute and de- 


form our Souls, wound our Peace, and pre- 


vent our obtaining the proper Perfection 

and Happineſs of our Nature. 
STRENGTHEN and improve in us every 

worthy Principle and virtuous Affection; 


may Goodneſs be wrought into our Tem 


pers, and fixed in an uniform, uninterrupted 


Habit; may we always be aſpiring after 
higher meaſures of Excellence, and growing 


daily in a Reſemblance to Thee, the Father 
of our Spirits; may we make this our con- 
ſtant Buſineſs, .our main Purpoſe at all times. 
Thus may we paſs through Life with true 
Honour, and real Advantage to the World, 


lay down theſe frail Bodies with joyſul Hope; 


and at length be admitted into a State, where 


our Virtue ſhall meet with no Interruption, 


nor our Happineſs with any allay. 
We would not confine our Prayers to 
ourſelves ; but, agreeably to the Spirit and 
D 2 _ Genius 
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4 Prayer uſed in Public 


Prayer Genius of our Holy Religion, we would 
wy ao make Supplication for all our Fellow- 


Creatures. We would recommend the 


whole Family on Earth to Thee, their Com- 
mon PARENT and bountiful Benefactor; 


and beg that thou wilt promote the beſt In- 
tereſts of Mankind, in ſuch a way as to thy 


infinite Wiſdom ſhall ſeem moſt convenient. 


SUFFER not ſuch noble Beings to deform 
themſelves; and deface thy Image, which is 


their greateſt Glory ; but do thou inftruct 


the Ignorant, and reform the Vicious. Bring 


all Men to the Acknowledgment and Wor- 


ſhip of Thee, the only living and true GOD ; 
confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe, who are already 
engaged in the paths of Virtue and Happineſs, 

AND, that the Perfection and Happineſs 
of human Nature may be mote effectually 
promoted, and the Cauſe of true Religion 
and Goodneſs carried on in the World with 
greater Succeſs, may the Goſpel of JEsus 


take an uniwerſal Spread, and manifeſt itſelf 


to be the Power and Wiſdom of Gop to the 


ſalvation of Souls. 
BLEss, we beſeech thee, our Native 
Country. Be thou our Guardian, and ſure 


Defence 


\ 
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Defence from all our Enemies. Pardon our PRAYER . 
V. 
Sins, and reform our Land. Put a Stop to www 
prevailing Vices, Luxury and Idleneſs, De- 
bauchery and Intemperance ; may 1t be the 
great Concern of Every One to fill up wor- 
thily that Station in Society in which thou 
haſt placed him, by an honeſt, diligent, and 
peaceable Behaviour. Promote amongſt us 
that Righteouſneſs which exalts a Nation; 
and deſtroy the Intereſt of Sin, which is the 
Reproach and Ruin of any People. 
Br ss all our GoveRnoRs, ſupreme and 
ſubordinate. May a public Spirit prevail 
among them, and a ſincere Regard to the 
Intereſt of the Nation. 
B gracious to thy Servant and our So- 
vereign King GroR GE. Bleſs him in his 
Perſon, his Family, his Councils, and his 1 
Arms. Preſerve him from all his Enemies, 1 
affiſt him in the weighty Affairs of Govern- | Y | 
ment; give him Wiſdom to diſcern, and «2 [ 
Integrity to purſue the Happineſs of theſe | 
Nations. Crown all his Endeavours for the” 
Public Good with abundant Succeſs; and | 
| 
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under his Government may we lead peaceable 


and quiet Lives in all Godlineſs and Honeſty. 652 
D z | Buess 5 " 
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PRAYER 


A Prayer uſed in Public 


BLEss all the Branches of the Royal Pe- 
mily: Render them as illuſtrious by Prince- 


ly Qualifications and Chriſtian Virtues, as 


they are by their high Rank and Station in 


life. 
BLxss all Inferior Officers and Magiſtrates, 


May they be ſteadily conducted by a regard 
to Juſtice and the Public Good. Make them 


the Scourges of Vice, a Terror to Evil-doers, 


and a Praiſe and Protection to them that do 


well. 


SUCCEED the Miniſters af the Everlaſting 


Goſpel, in the diſcharge of their difficult and 
important Work. May it be their great 


Concern to advance the Intereſt of true Re- 


ligion, and promote the Happineſs and Sal- 


vation of Souls; and may they ſucceſsfully 


purſue this moſt valuable End, by ſound 
Doctrine, rational Arguments, and unble- 
miſhed Lives. | Bleſs thy Servant, who ſta- 


tedly labours in this Place; preſerve his 
Health, continue his Uſefulneſs. May he, 


and bis People, be mutual Bleflings and 
Comforts to each other; and may Chriſtian 


Charity, Brotherly Love, and real Goodneſs, 
floyriſh amongſt them.] 


VISIT 


after the Hermon. 
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Ps IF with Compaſſion all the Sons and PR AER 


Daughters of Affliction. | particularly ſuch, \ _—_ , 


for whom our Prayers are deſired.] Remove 


their Diſorders, if it be agreeable to thy Will. 


Teach them to bear whatever thou layeſt 
upon them, with Patience and a chearful 


Reſignation to the Divine Providence; and 


may theſe light Afflictions, which are but 


for a moment, work out for them a far more 


exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory. 
Be gracious, we intreat thee, to all our 
abſent Friends, Relations, and Acquaintance : 
Thou knoweſt their various Wants and Cir- 
cumſtances ; ſuit thy Mercies to them, and 
ſupply them out of thy abundant Fulneſs. 


Guide Them, and Us, through this Life in 


Paths of Innocence and Virtue; and at laſt 
unite us in the Glory and Happineſs of thy 
heavenly Kingdom. | 

AND now, O Loxp, we commit our- 


ſelves to the Protection of thy Providence, 
and the Influence of thy Grace. Diſmiſs 
us from thy Houſe in Peace. May we viſit 


our Habitations, and not ſin; and may 
theſe Religious Exerciſes have a ſuitable In- 


D 4 fluence 


A Prayer uſed in Public, &c. 


Prayer fluence on our future Lives and Conver- 


verſations, 
Arx ak, and anſwer us; accept our Since- 
rity, and overlook our Imperfections, O 
moſt merciful Gop, enn Jesvs CHRIST 
our Lox. | 
Now to Thee the King eternal, immor- 
tal, and inviſible, the only wiſe, living, and 
true Gop, be aſcribed Bleſſing and Praiſe, 
Honour and Thankſgiving, V World without 
End. Amen, 


Part 


— 


fp 2 


ParT of a PraveR for a GeNnt- 
RAL PFasT, appointed to be ob- 
ſerved in time of the late Wax. 


ALMIGHTY and moſt merciful FA- PRAYTER 
THER, Thou art Gop, and there is 


none beſides thee, nor any worthy to be 
compared with thee. A Being poſleſſed of 


every Perfection, and that in the higheſt and 


moſt exalted Degree. 
Try Nature is eternal and unchangeable, 


thy Preſence boundleſs and unconfined ; thy 


Power is equal to the Execution of every 
Purpoſe, thy Knowlege is univerſal, thy 
Goodneſs endures for ever, and extends to 
all thy Works. 


Tut World was created at firſt by thy 


Power, and all its Affairs are continually ad- 
miniſtred by thy Providence. The whole 
Courle of Nature is under thy Direction. 

Thou 


VI. 


—— — — . ů— — 3 
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Part of a Prayer for a General Faſt, 


* Thou doeſt what pleaſeth thee both in the 


— the Armies of Heaven, and among the In- 


habitants of this lower World: None can 


ſtay thy Hand, or ſay unto Thee, with a 
prevailing Voice, What doeſt Thou? 


HuMan Societies were formed by thy 
Appointment, and are conducted by Thee in 
all their Revolutions. By Thee Kings reign, 
and Princes decree Juſtice. Thou makeſt 
War, and createſt Peace among all the Na- 


tions under Heaven. There is neither Good, 


nor Evil, in any State, but what enters into 
the Scheme of thy wiſe and righteous Pro- 


vidence. 


Wr adore Thee, as the Lok p of Hoſts, 


the Kine of Kings, and Lorp of Lords, 


the ſupreme Governor and Judge of all the 


Earth. All Men, whether high or low, are 


only the Inſtruments of executing thy Will, 
and fulfilling thy Defigns; the Good wil- 


lingly, the Bad unwillingly ; but both are 
equally ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of thy 


Government. We are fatisfied that no Event 
cometh to paſs without Thee, either in the 


_ praterial, moral, or civil World. 


Wr 


_ ſed in time of the late War. 
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We moſt heartily rejoice, that thou, O Prarzr 


VI. 


Lox, a Being of ſuch abſolute and immu- - 


table Perfection, art at the Head of the Uni- 


verſe, managing all Affairs, and directing 


the whole Series of Events. We eſteem it 
the moſt delightful Truth that can poſſibly 
enter into our Minds, that thy Kingdom 
ruleth over All, and thy Dominion endureth 


through all Generations. We would con- 


ſtantly reſt our Minds upon this Thought, 
under all private and public Calamities, that 
may befall or threaten us. 


Wes deſire, with Hearts full of grateful 


Sentiments, to acknowledge the Share we 
have heretofore had in the happy Effects of 
thy ſovereign Goodneſs, We would adore 
Thee, both now, and at all times, for thy 
Grace manifeſted towards us in our Creation, 


Preſervation, and Redemption, by Jesus 


CHRIST ; but, at this time, we would praiſe 
thee eſpecially for the Advantages we enjoy 
as Members of the Civil Society, to which 
we belong; that, through the Goodneſs of 
thy Providence, we had the Happineſs to be 
born in a Land governed by ſuch good Laws, 
and under fo juſt and wiſe an Adminiſtra- 

I tion; 
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PRAYER 
VI. 


Part of a Prayer for a General Faſt, 
tion; that, while many neighbouring Na- 
tions are groaning under the grievous Cala- 
mities of "Tyranny and War, we enjoy the 
ſweet Fruits and bleſſed Effects of Liberty 
and Peace in ſuch great Perfection. We 
praiſe thee, that our Lot was caſt in BR1- 
TAIN, where the glorious Light of the Goſ- 


pel ſhines around us; where Chriſtianity is 


known and profeſſed, free from thoſe horrid 
Corruptions with which Popery had defaced 
and perverted it; and where we can ſerve 
Thee, our Gop, according to our Con- 


ſciences, while none riſe up to make us 


afraid. 


We praiſe thee, that thou haſt fruſtrated 
the repeated Attempts of our Enemies to 
ſubvert our happy Conſtitution, and deſtroy 


our Liberties and Laws. Blefſed be thy 


Name, Thou haſt appeared in our Defence, 


and wrought out Salvation for us, once and 


again, in our own, and in the Days of our 
Fathers, when, by ſecret Conſpiracies or 
open Attacks, our Enemies have endeavour- 


ed to deprive us of what ought to be moſt 


dear to us, as Men, as Chriſtians, and as Pro- 
teſtants. | 


W 


wſed i in time if he Jais 155 ar. 


WII gratefully acknowledge, O Lox, that PRavtk 
we have been a People highly favoured of Phe 0 
Heaven; but the more diſtinguiſhing thy 


Goodiel hath been towards us, the more ag- 
gravated is our Diſobedience and Rebellion 
againſt thee. We have fooliſhly and wickedly 
departed from Thee, our gracious Protector 
and Guardian, tranſgreſſed thy Laws, and 
abuſed the Favours thou haſt beſtowed upon 
us. We would be deeply concerned, on ac- 
count of the general Corruption of Manners 
that is too viſible among us, the Luxury and 
Profaneneſs that hath covered and defiled 


the Land; the Neglect of Gop and Reli- 


gion, of Juſtice, Righteouſneſs, and Chriſ- 
tian Charity; the Violence of Party and 
Faction, and the Indifference to the Public- 
Good, which prevails ſo generally among all 
Ranks of Men. We confeſs, O Lox, that 
on account of our crying Sins Thou might- 
eſt juſtly withdraw thy Protection from us; 
and make us feel the ſevere Effects of di- 
vine Diſpleaſure. 
BuT we intreat Thee, "3 thy Mercies 
ſake, that thou wouldſt pardon our mani- 
fnld Offences, and withhold or recall thoſe 


Judg= 
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Part of a Prayer for a General Faſt, 


Pzayex Judgments we have deſerved to ſuffer. Put 


—— 


a Stop to the Peſtilence which rageth among 
our Cattle. Reſtrain, O LoxD, if it be 
agreeable to thy Will, this dreadful Calamity, 


Succeed Methods that are uſed to prevent 


its Spread, and mercifully cauſe it to ceaſe 
where it is. Support thoſe that ſuffer heavy 


Loſſes. Teach us all to reſign ourſelves 


calmly to thy ſevere Diſpenſations, the ſe- 


vereſt of which, we know, are wiſe and mer- 
ciful, in the Intention of thy Providence; 
and grant that, now thy Judgments are 


abroad in the Land, the Inhabitants of it | 
may learn Righteouſneſs, 


Ax p, that we may be the proper Objects 
of thy Pardon and Forgiveneſs, do Thou in- 


celine us to forſake our Sins, and return unto 


Thee, the Lord our Gop, from whom we 


have departed. 


WHiLlz we lament the Sins of Others, 
we deſire to be deeply humbled under a Senſe 
of our Own; and as we have each of us 
our ſhare in the national Guilt, may we each 
of us contribute our part towards a national 
Repentance. 


uſed in time of the late War. 63 
WIT deſire not to ſhut our Eyes upon our Praveen 
own Miſcarriages, nor to diſſemble and 1 K N 
choke our own. Convictions, but rather ſtill 
more clearly to diſcern. what is ſinful; to be 
more deeply ſenſible of the odious Nature of 
Sin, and its wretched Conſeqnences, and 
more thoroughly convinced of the Offences 
we ſtand chargeable with, in order that, 
with true Humility and godly Sorrow, we 
may confeſs them unto Thee, earneſtly im- 
ploring thy Forgiveneſs, with renewed pur- 
poſes of better Obedience for the time to 
come. And do thou, moſt meraiful Fa- 
ther, teach us to diſcover, and enable us im- 
mediately to reform whatever is criminal or 
unchriſtian, either in our Diſpoſitions or 
Practise . 1 
B Ess, we beſeech thee, all Mankind. 
May the Churches of CarisT flouriſh, and. 
be a Glory to him. Pity ſuch as are ſuffer- 
| ing by the Deſolations of War. Reſtrain 
the evil Paſſions of tyrannical Princes, and 
diſappoint their unjuſt and ambitious Views. 
Send forth a Spirit of Harmony and Peace 
| among the' Nations of the Earth. And do 
Thou, who canſt bring Order out of Confu- 
| ſion, 
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Part of a Prayer for a General Fa, 


PxAxER ſion, and Good out of Evil, chuſs the pre- 


i ſent Commotions of Europe to iſſue finally 


in thy Glory, and the Good of Mankind. 
PRESERVE to us our Laws, our Religion, 
and preſent Government. Diſappoint the 


Deſigns of thoſe that diſturb the public 


Peace. Inſpire our Commanders with Wiſ- 
dom and Fidelity ; and animate thoſe, who 
are to fight for us, with Valour and Reſolu- 


tion; and, if it be thy Will, grant us a ſpee- 


dy and happy Concluſion to our 3 
troubles. 

Wr would recommend pirtichlarly to 
the Protection of thy Providence his Royal 
Highneſs the Dx. Preſerve his impor- 
tant Life, crown his Arms with ſucceſs; 
may he be an Inſtrument in thy Hand of 
ſcburging the Tyrants of the Earth, of reſ- 
cuing the oppreſſed, and maintaining the 
threatened Liberties of Mankind. 

Wr beſcech thee, O gracious Gop, that 
the Ends for. which this day is conſecrated 


to thy Service, may every where be anſwer- 


ed. Do thou hear the Supplications that 
ſhall be offered up unto thee in all our Aſ- 
| ſemblics = 


ſed in time of the late War. 
ſemblies; and when thou heareſt, O Lox, 
do thou accept and forgive. 

Wr are ſenſible, it is neither the Fervency 
of our Prayers, the Sorrow of our Minds, 
nor the Humiliation of our Bodies, that can 
render us acceptable in thy Sight. We can- 
not, we dare not hope to recommend our- 


ſelves to thy Favour and Protection by any 


thing but ſincere Repentance, and the Prac- 
tice of Virtue and Righteouſneſs; we beg, 
therefore, thou wouldſt incline our Hearts, 
and the Hearts of all Men in this Nation, to 
forſake their Sins, and return unto thee, the 
LorD their Gop, that thou mayeſt have 
Mercy upon us, and bleſs us, and defend us 
from all our Enemies. * * * *. 


E A PRAYER 


PR AYER 


” 
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1 Prayer for a good Man under 
the Apprebenſions of Death. 


LMIG HTY and moſt . FA- 
THER ! From everlaſting to everlaſt- 
laſting thou art Gop; a Being poſſeſſed of. 


every Perfection proper to engage our Love, 
or encourage our Confidence. 


We can be in no circumſtance of Diſtreſs, 
in which Thou art not able to ſupport, or 
deliver us. Thou knoweſt every Pain we 
feel, every anxious Thought that oppreſſeth N 
us; and thy Goodneſs never fails: Thou art 
_ a preſent Help in every time of need. 

GRANT, O moſt merciful FATHER, that 
a ſteady Perſuaſion of thy infinite Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs may diſpoſe us to 
place an entire Truſt and Confidence in 
Thee, at all Times, and under all Circum- 
ſtances. We are ſenſible, that no thing 
whatſoever befalleth us but by thy Appoint- 

ment ; 


A Prayer for a good Man, &c. 
ment; and that thou never appointeſt any 
thing but what is abſolutely for the beſt : 
we deſire, therefore, chearfully to ſubmit 
ourſelves to thy Will, and acquieſce in all 
the Diſpenſations of thy Providence concern- 
ing us. 

Wr praiſe thee, that thou haſt encouraged 
us to fly to Thee in all our Diſtreſſes; and 
in every thing, by Prayer and Supplication, 
to make our Requeſts known unto Thee. 

Wr addreſs thee, at this Time, in behalf 
of thy afflicted Servant here before thee. 


Pardon his Sins, and ſpeak Peace to his 


Soul., May a conſciouſneſs of his own In- 


tegrity, a well-grounded ſenſe of thy Favour, 


and the firm Hope of everlaſting Happineſs, 


enable him to bear up under his preſent 


Affliction with Chriſtian Fortitude and Pa- 
tience. May he now experience thoſe con- 
ſolations, which Religion naturally yields to 
a Good Man under the darkeſt circum- 
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PR AY ER 
VII. 


A 


ſtances. May he place his Confidence in 


thee, the Almighty and Eternal Gop ; and 


find in thee an effectual Support under all 


his Pains and Apprehenſions. 


ir STRENG= 
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PRAYER 
VII. 
WWW NI 


life; reſtore him to his Family and Friends. 


A Prayer for a good Man 
STRENGTHEN his Faith in Thee, and in 


thy ſovereign Goodneſs. May he regard 
his Affliction as the chaſtening of a tender 


Far HER intended for his Benefit; and may 


it be ſo improved as to anſwer the Ed for 


which it was deſigned. May it tend to 


ſtrengthen his Faith, Patience, and Reſigna- 
tion to the Will of Heaven, to wean his Af- 


fections more and more from Earthly 
Things, and engage him to raiſe his Defires 
and Hopes to the Eternal Happineſs of a 
better World. 


Wr are ſenſible, O Lord, we are ill qua- 


| lified to judge what 1s beſt for ourſelves, or 


for one-another, whether Health or Sickneſs, 


Life or Death. It is our higheſt Happineſs, 


that all our Affairs are determined by Thee, 


and our greateſt Wiſdom to acquieſce chear- 


fully in all thy Appointments ; we pray, 
therefore, with the Deference which be- 
comes us to thy infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, that Thou wouldſt eaſe the Pains of 
thy Servant, rebuke his Diſorder, and re- 


| ſtore him to Health. Reſtore him, if it be 


thy Will, to the comfortable Enjoyment of 


May 


under the Apprehenfions of Death. 


by 


May he ſtill live to glorify Ds _ and * 


ſerve his Generation. 

Ir otherwiſe thou ſeeſt wil be beſt fre 
him, prepare him for whatever is thy Will 
concerning him. Grant that, while he 
lives, he may live to thy Glory, and that 
when he dies, he may die in thy Favour, 


O Lok, we beſeech thee, preſerve him in 
a comfortable Frame of Mind, fortify him 


againſt the Fear of Death, and enable him 
to expect his Diſſolution with that Conſtancy 
of Mind and pious Reſignation, which be- 
comes a Chriſtian. May he regard Death, 
as nothing elſe to a Good Man, but a Paſ- 


ſage out of a World of Guilt, and Fear, and 


Sorrow, into a State of eternal Peace and 
unſpeakable Felicity; and, regarding it in 
this light, may he view it approaching to- 
wards him without Terror or Diſturbance. 
When he walks through the Valley of 
Death, be thou his Support. And grant, O 
moſt merciful FATHER, as the Sum of all 


our Prayers, that, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
\ thee to remove him out of this World, he 


may be received into thy Preſence, where 
there is Fulneſs of Joy, and Pleaſures for 
1 — 


WY 


A Prayer for a good Man, &c. 


PRAYER evermore; and, at the general Reſurrection 
nn the laſt Day, he may be found of the hap- 


py Number of thoſe, who ſhall have their 
perfect Conſummation and Bliſs, both in 


Body and Soul, in thy eternal and everlaſt- 
ing Kingdom. All which we humbly aſk 


in the Name of JESUS CHRIsT our LoRD; 
in whom thou art reconciling the World 
unto thyſelf; by whom thou haſt aboliſhed 
Death, and brought Life and Immortality to 
light. 

| Now unto Him that is able to keep us 
from falling, and to preſent us faultleſs be- 


fore the preſence of his Glory with exceeding 


Joy; to the only wiſe Gop, our SAviouk, 
be Glory and Majeſty, Dominion and Power, 
both now and for ever. Amen. 


A PRAYER 


A Pa AVR for the Us E of a 


EAMILY, 


: Au HTY and moſt cite Pa n 


THER! Thou art Gop over All, 


bleſſed for ever; a Being infinite, eternal, — 


and unchangeable in all Excellence and Per- 


fection. Thou art preſent in every part of 


the Univerſe, and canſt not be excluded out 
of any Place, nor confined within any Li- 
mits. Thy Power no force can reſiſt. Thy 
Knowledge nothing can eſcape. Thou ſeeſt 
all Things paſt, preſent, and to come, at one 
clear and certain View. _. 

Tus Perfections of thy Nature might 
raiſe our Surprize and Wonder, and fill our 
Souls with Fear and Trembling; but thy 
Goodneſs caſts an amiable Luſtre on all thy 
other Excellencies, and renders Thee the ob- 
ject of our higheſt Veneration, Love, and 
Confidence, and entitles Thee to the Ho- 

E 4 mage 
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VIII. 


A Prayer for the 


mage and Worſhip of the whole — 


ay Creation, * 


Wr would adore that Goodneſs which 
conſtantly cheriſheth and adorneth the Uni- 
verſe, and cauſeth every part of Nature to 
abound with Beauty, Order, and Happineſs : 


which is not confined to ſuperior Natures, 


and the more worthy Inhabitants of the Hea- 
venly World, but ſheds its beneficial Influ- 
ence on this our Earth alſo, and viſits with 
kind Regards the ungrateful Sons of Men. 
We praiſe that Goodneſs which ſupplies our 
Wants, and gives us All Things richly to 
enjoy; which preſerves us from Dangers and 


Diſtempers that beſet us on every ſide, and 


beſtows on us ſo many valuable Bleſſings to 
ſweeten the Journey of Life, and render our 
Paſſage through this World agreeable and de- 
lightful. 

ABovp all, we praiſe that Goodneſs which 
confines not our Hopes to this ſhort and pe- 
riſhing Life, but encourageth us to extend 
our Views into Eternity, and look for a hap- 
py State beyond the Grave, which ſhall 
know neither Imperfection nor end. 


2 Bur 


Uſe of a Family. 


Bor that Inſtance of thy Goodneſs which af 
n 


at this time eſpecially demands our Grati- 
tude and Praiſe, is the Protection thou haſt 
vouchſafed to us through the laſt Night. We 
thank thee, that Thou haſt preſerved us 
through its dark and filent Watches, and 
raiſed us afreſh this Morning to Action and 
Enjoyment. 
new to us every Morning, and thy faithful- 
neſs is repeated every Night; every Morning 
and every Night, therefore, would we ſhew 


forth thy Praiſes, and repeat our thankful 


Acknowledgments. 

GRANT, O moſt gracious "Gon; that a 
ſteady Perſuaſion of thy infinite Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs may diſpoſe us to place 


an entire Truſt and Confidence in Thee at 


all times; particularly, we would commit 
ourſelves, and all our Concerns without re- 
ſerve, to thy Care and Providence through- 
out this Day. 

O Lok p, if it ſeem good in thy ſight, 


ſuffer no Evil to befall us, no Being to hurt 


us, at leaſt, let us not hurt ouriclves by our 
own Folly and Imprudence. Deliver us 
from every thing that would diſturb the 

Peace 


Thy mercies, O Lorp, are 
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PRAVER 


A Prayer for the 
Peace of our Minds, or render us unfit for 
the innocent Enjoyments and proper Buſineſs 
of Life. May we not give ourſelves up to 
Sloth and Indolence, nor to the Purſuit of 
any ſhameful or dangerous Pleaſures. May 


we indulge no impetuous Paſfions, or irre- 


gular Appetites; but ſtudy to be perpetually 


employed about ſomething laudable, uſeful, 
and good; that ſo, if it be thy gracious 
pleaſure, that Death ſhall this Day put a pe- 


riod to this our mortal Life, it may find us 


doing thoſe things, which are well-pleaſing 


in thy ſight; or, if we are brought to the 


Concluſion of this day in Health and Safety, 


we may review our Temper and Behaviour 
with Joy and Chearfulneſs, and delight our- 
ſelves with ſolid Hopes of the divine Com- 
placency and Approbation. 

Axp we implore thy Favour and oracious 


Preſence, O Loxp, not through this Day 


only, but through all the Days we have to 


ſpend on this Earth, and through all the ſuc- 
ceeding parts of our Exiſtence. We reſign 
ourſelves to thy ſovereign Diſpoſal with the 
greateſt Chearfulneſs and Serenity of Mind. 


Do with us what Thou wilt, diſpoſe of us 


as 
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as thou pleaſeſt; thy Will ſhall be our Will, M 


for we are ſatisfied Thou never willeſt any 
thing but what is abſolutely the beſt. As 
for us, we are frail, ignorant Creatures, apt 
to miſtake our true Intereſt, frequently de- 
firing thoſe things which are hurtful, and 
averſe to thoſe which are good for us; we 
rejoice, therefore, that our Condition and 
Circumſtances are not left to our own dan- 
gerous Choice; but are fixed and determined 
by the divine Appointment: and, in our 
Prayers, we would not prefume to preſcribe 
to thy infinite Wiſdom, we only beg, that 
thou wilt give us what will be really good 
for us, whether we aſk it, or not ; and with- 
hold from us all real Evils, though, through | 
the Imperfection of our Underſtandings, we 
ſhould fondly defire them, 

Wr intreat Thee, O Lokp, enrich our 
Minds with all uſeful and valuable Know- 
| ledge, and adorn us with the moſt amiable. 
Qualities and Diſpoſitions. Incline us by 
thy Grace always to act agreeably to the 
Conſtitution of our Nature, and to purſue 
the great End for which we were cre- 
ated. 


As 
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PRAYER 
VIII. 


es mend PR oh 
teach us what Pleaſures and Enjoyments are 


A Prayer for the 
As Thou haſt made the Deſire of Hap- 
pineſs neceſſary to us, we beg thou wilt 


Good for us. May we never be too fond of 
thoſe which are ſuperficial, uncertain, and 


| tranſitory, however innocent in themſelves 


and as for thoſe which are ſhameful and diſ- 
honourable, deſtructive of Virtue and a good 
Conſcience, may we always regard them as 
dangerous Snares, as inconſiſtent with our 
beſt Intereſts, and therefore to be avoided 


with the greateſt Care; but may we place 


the higheſt Value upon thoſe noble and ſub- 
ſtantial Enjoyments, which reſult from Vir- 
tue, Wiſdom, and a good Mind, from a Re- 
ſemblance of Thee, our Heavenly Fa TER, 
a Conſciouſneſs of thy Approbation, and the 


firm Expectation of everlaſting Happineſs. 


May we direct our moſt vigorous Endeavours 


and Purſuits towards theſe exalted Satisfac- 


tions, which conſtitute the Dignity, the Per- 
fection and Happineſs of our Rational Na- 
tures; may we reject with diſdain every 


thing, which can come into Competition 


with them, nor ever be diſcouraged or di- 
verted from the glorious Purſuit by the 
\ pro- 
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proſpe& of any Pains or Difficulties what- 1 og 


ſoever. 


WI would look back upon thoſe bene- 


volent Affections, which thou haſt implant- 
ed in us, as plain Intimations that we are 


deſigned for Society, and not born for Our- 


ſelves only, but for the Public Good, for our 
Friends, our Country, and all Mankind; we 
would, therefore, be careful to preſerve theſe 
Affections in their due Strength and Exer- 
ciſe, and endeavour to keep our Minds free 
from every unkind, unnatural Paſſion, May 


we love our Relations, our Friends, and our 


Country with a ſtrong and undiſſembled At- 
fection; rejoicing with thoſe that rejoice, 
ſympathizing with thoſe that mourn, and 
promoting the Happineſs of All around us 
to the utmoſt of our Ability; herein imitat- 
ing thy ſovereign Goodneſs, which is conti- 
nually diffuſing Happineſs through all the 


Works of thy Hands, and . every part 


of thy infinite Dominion. 


AN p, ſince thou haſt made us Rational 


Beings, may we never be like the Brutes, 


which have no Underſtanding, never forget 


our noble Privilege of Reaſon, never act in- 
conſi- 
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A Prayer for the 


as a conſiderately, raſhly, or at random; but 
— may we endeayour to attain a ſound Judg- 


ment, and a well-exerciſed Underſtanding ; 
that ſo we may always diſcern and propoſe 
to ourſelves the beſt and wiſeſt Scheme of 
life, and behave in every Condition and Cir- 
cumſtance with Prudence and Diſcretion. 
DELIVER us, we beſeech Thee, from all 
baſe and tormenting Paſſions, from all im- 
pure and hurtful Luſts. Cleanſe us from 
Senſuality, Avarice, and Ambition. Banifh 
out of our Hearts all Pride, Paſſion, and En- 
vy, and fortify us againſt the Evils of Life, 
and the Fears of Death. Save us, O gracious 
Gop, from .every Thing which would pol- 
lute and deform our Souls, wound our Peace, 


and prevent us from obtaining the proper 


Perfection and Happineſs of our Nature. 

| STRENGTHEN and improve in us every 
virtuous Inclination and divine Diſpoſition. 
May Goodneſs be wrought into our Tem- 
pers, and fixed in an uniform, uninterrupted 


Habit. May we always be aſpiring at higher 


meaſures of Excellence, and growing daily 
in a Reſemblance to Thee, the FATHER of 
our Spirits, May we make this our con- 

{tant 


Uſe of a Family. 

ſtant Buſineſs, our main Purpoſe at all times: 
Thus may we paſs through Life with true 
Honour and real Advantage to the World ; 
lay down theſe frail Bodies with joyful Hope, 
and at length be admitted into a State, where 

our Virtue ſhall meet with no Interruption, 
nor our Happineſs with any Allay. All we 


beg in the Name of JzsUus CRIST our 
Lord. Amen. 
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